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RELATION 


HE movement for extension of 
powers of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission culminated in the 
preparation of various bills at last 
session of congress, and the intro- 


dui ) and passage by the House of Rep- 
rese: atives, of the so-called Esch-Town- 
sen ill. The action of the Senate was to 
ret e question for investigation and 
ful aring to the committee on Inter- 
stat. Commerce, which committee has 
bee session for several weeks past, hav- 
ing ‘ently closed the hearing of testi- 
mo 

7 ‘esult of the hearing indicates to 
my °» ind two very prominent features—- 
firs at the railway companies are not 
mee’ ig the issue squarely, and have pre- 
sen’+ | statements and theories calculated 
tot «the actual questions involved, and, 
sec . that the testimony of certain ship- 
pers :ppearing before the committee is not 
ent v sincere, or evidences a lack of un- 
der iding as to the nature and purpose 


of tie legislation proposed. 
\ onest effort should be made to get 


at tle essence of this very important ques- 
tion snd it is the purpose of this paper, so 
far as the brief space alloted will permit, 
to present a few facts as to what the pro- 
posed legislation contemplates, and a con- 
servative statement of the shippers’ view 


of » situation. 


WHAT IS THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE LAW? 


a meeting of attorneys of leading 


western lines held shortly after passage of 


the Interstate Commerce act, a certain 
well-known railway counsel defined the 
act in these few words, ‘*The Interstate 
Commerce law is nothing but a national 
affirmation of the common law; every 
time you have granted a favor to one ship- 
per that was harmful to the interests of 


another you violate the common law.”’ 
In the testimony presented before the 


Senate committee, the railways as well as 
the shippers appear to overlook or ignore 
the principles enunciated in these terse 


but comprehensive sentences, which, in a 
large measure, contain the meat of the en- 
tire situation. 

Under the common law the citizens of 


this country possess today, and have al- 
Ways possessed, the power to seek in our 
courts relief from the oppression of exces- 
sive or discriminating charges for trans- 
p tion of persons or property. The In- 
terstate law simply epitomized the law as it 
steuds today and has always stood, and it 
wt further (and logically) to define cer- 


principles of the law as applied to 
¢ conditions, and—above all—pro- 


V a simple and expeditious method of 
pr aure, 

s unnecessary here to attempt a re- 
V of conditions prevailing prior to 


resulting in the passage of the Inter- 
Commerce act, and to those recalling 
tuation at that time it is unnecessary 
ite that the conditions under which 
~portation charges were imposed and 
ted amply justified the belief that 
sut the aid of some unprejudiced effec- 
supervision, entirely apart from their 
organization or direct control, the 
vay companies were entirely powerless 
selves to either maintain their pub- 
d tariffs or to establish tariffs equit- 
adjusted as to commodities or local- 


+ o 


th the rapid building of new lines the 
duction of new transportation fac- 
and the creation of intense competi- 
the situation had passed beyond the 
‘vol of railway officials, and they as 
as the public recognized the necessity 
‘me influence or control resting upon 
aws of the country, by which stability 
equity in conditions of transportation 

| be secured. 
xeneral impression prevailed at the 
¢ the Interstate law became effective 
ut the Commission had the right to sub- 
tea rate for one found and declared to 
nreasonable. Decisions of the Supreme 
urt, however, disclosed the fact that 
assumption was erroneous. This left 
Commission simply the power to inves- 
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I believe the time has come when the public must choose 
one of three alternatives: railway domination, government— 
and consequently political—control of transportation, or 
moderate supervision and regulation. Our interests and that 
of the railways themselves undoubtedly demand that the 


latter alternative should be selected, and now appears to be > 


the time when this should be accomplished. 


Direct, friendly, business-like relations with the carriers, 
unhampered by government red tape, is desirable, but the 
record indicates that we can secure these relations only by 
possessing the power to enforce our legitimate and our legal 
rights. 


—B. A. Eckhart, in his Kansas City address. 





tigate a rate or practice, complained of, its 
decision carrying no weight beyond the 
influence of such publicity as the investi- 
gation and decision might create, or by 
the support given to the views of certain 
carriers in cases of controversy between 
competing lines, or where the decision jus- 
tified favorable action on part of the car- 
riers which otherwise would not be taken. 


EXTENDING POWERS OF THE COMMISSION 


The movement which resulted in bring- 
ing the question before congress at its last 
session was directed at this weakness in 
the Interstate law, under its present stat- 
us, the intention being to provide the same 
powers as it was originally thought to 
possess, or, in other words, to give the ship- 
pers an expeditious, practical and effective 
means of obtaining the enforcement of 
— granted to them under the common 

aw. 

This phase of the question I desire to 
especially emphasize. The functions of 
the Commission under the powers contem- 
plated by the proposed amendment create 
no innovation in the fundamental laws 
governing transportation in this country. 
Permit me to quote a certain portion of tes- 
timony before the Senate committee, 
which, I think, strikingly illustrates this 
point, and the attitude of the railways 
towards it. I refer to the testimony of Mr. 
A. C. Bird of the Gould System lines. 

Mr. Bird: ‘‘Whatever additional power 
you may give to the Commission will 
probably be exercised, and in the exercise 
of that power it may take away from 
the railways the privileges or the rights 
which they now enjoy. Now, I am not 
particular about that case.”’ 

Senator Clapp: ‘‘Is there a single re- 
duction that could be made under that 
power, (supposing that the court in the 
last analysis would sustain the action of 
the Commission as to that rate; that they 
can not now force down under the existing 
law, supposing that the court sustained 
them in this action?”’ 

Mr. Bird: ‘‘I think not, sir.’’ 

Senator Clapp: ‘‘Well, that is all there 
is to it?”’ 

Mr. Bird: ‘‘I mean to say I disagree 
with you, I think there are cases.”’ 

Senator Clapp: ‘‘It seems to me that it 
is the logical sequence that if we reduce 
a rate from $1 to 80c, by one process, and 
the Commission has the power to do it, 
the effect would be the same, whether it 
did it by a direct order or not.”’ 

Mr. Bird: ‘‘I think when it comes to 
the issue the rights the railways have to- 
day may be essentially different in the re- 
sult from the rights which they would have 
under the amended proposition. We are 
entitled to all the rights we can get from 
the courts. 

‘*The line of reasoning, the protection 
of property, may have a vastly different 
appearance to the court than to the Com- 
mission who come in contact with these 
people. We want our day in court. That 
is not the sole reason why I object to the 
Commission having that power, however.’’ 

Senator Clapp: ‘‘My question includes 
your day in court.”’ 

Mr. Bird: ‘‘Yes, I know, but we do not 
want to go before the court with a prima 
facie case against us. We do not want to 
prove a negative.”’ 

Senator Clapp: ‘‘Do you not now?’’ 

Mr. Bird: ‘‘No, sir.’’ 

Senator Clapp: ‘‘If the Commission 
makes an order and you disobey it you 
are cited into court.”’ 

Mr. Bird: ‘‘Very well, but we may re- 
duce our rate under the Commission’s 
order but not as much as they think we 
ought to.’’ 

Senator Clapp: ‘‘I know, but if they do 
not think you have reduced it enough, 
they can attack it again.” ‘ ; 

Mr. Bird: ‘‘That is true, but that is a 
long litigation.”’ 

I have quoted this to you to show the 
comparative processes of reaching the 
same point, the long drawn-out method 
through the courts, available only to 
those possessing the patience and the 
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necessary means, and the medium of a 
duly constituted commission authorized 
by congress to perform such duties, and 
equipped todo them, with such promptness 
as will make its decisions of some practi- 
cal value. This latter result is the object 
of the legislation now proposed. 
ESCH-TOWNSEND BILL 

The House of Representatives passed by 
a large majority the so-called Esch-Town- 
send bill, which embodies practically the 
legislation sought for and which bill has 
been the principal object of attack on the 
part of the opponents of government super- 
vision. This measure, in effect, provided 
the following: 

That the commission will act only upon 
complaint duly made under section 13 of 
the Interstate Commerce law. 

That full hearing will be given. 

That should the rate or practice com- 
plained of be found unreasonable or un- 
justly discriminating, it shall ~ declare 
what rate or practice will be charged or 
followed in place of that found to be un- 
just or discriminating. | 

That the order of the commission will 
take effect thirty days after notice to the 
parties affected. 

That parties affected by the order of the 
commission contrary to law, may appeal 
any time within sixty days from date of 
notice to the court of transportation for 
review. 

That the Interstate Commission will be 
increased to seven members. 

That a court of transportation consist- 
ing of five circuit judges of the United 
States will be established. 

The remainder of the bill contains modes 
of procedure and other features immateri- 
al in this discussion. 

I would direct particular attention to 
the fact that the Commission can not up- 
on its own motion take up questions of 
rate adjustment. A complaint must first 
be made and before a decision is rendered 
the matter is given a full hearing where 
all parties may appear. Undoubtedly the 
same form of procedure would be followed 
in any legislation on the subject. 

Stress has been laid by witnesses appear- 
ing before the Senate committee upon the 
great injury and hardship which would 
be placed not alone upon transportation 
companies, but upon the shippers as well, 
by granting to a government commission 
the power of fixing rates; the idea being 
conveyed that the fabric of transportation 
charges throughout the country would be 
subjected to some sort of revision, that 
the railways would be deprived of the 
power to establish such rates as commer- 
cial conditions arising from time to time, 
would make necessary and advisable, that, 
in effect, the privilege of initial action in 
rate making was to be replaced by a di- 
rect government control, and domination, 
the tyranny of red tape and bureaucracy 
being substituted for the influence of nat- 
ural laws of trade and commerce. 

It is difficult to understand how repre- 
sentations of this character could com- 
mand more than a passing consideration 
by any one informed as to the situation. 

What are the facts? the Esch-Townsend 
bill (and without doubt the same would 
be true of all legislation of this charac- 
ter) specifically provides that the com- 
mission will act only upon complaints 
duly made. That is, a condition of dis- 
crimination or oppression must exist, and 
a complaint touching such condition must 
be made by a person or persons, directly 
interested. A full hearing is then given, 
at which ai. parties involved may appear 
and testify. Under these circumstances, it 
is reasonable to assume that none but well 
authenticated and fairly important ques- 
tions will reach trial before the commis- 
sion and in case of adverse decision both 
sides still have the right of appeal for a 
review of such decision. Since the estab- 
lishment of the Commission in 1887, a 
total of 770 formal complaints have been 
filed; that is, in the eighteen years of its 
existence the Commission has handled 
an average of but 43 cases each year. 

During the same period the number of 
cases involving unjust discrimination re- 
ferred to the commission aggregated 366; 
of this number 175 were settled without a 
formal hearing, 27 were dismissed and 164 
decided by the commission. This indicates 
that on the average, but 20 cases of rate 
adjustment were referred to the Commis- 
sion each year and of this number a year- 
ly average of 934 were settled without 
trial, 1144 were dismissed and 9 were ac- 
tually decided. 

During the same period (18 years) 351 
cases of exorbitant rates were referred to 
the commission. Of this number, 188 
were settled without formal hearing, 24 
settled without decision and 139 decided 
by the Commission. 

In other words, the yearly average of 
cases involving exorbitant rates referred 
to the Commission was 19, of which 10 
were settled out of court, 144 settled with- 
out decision and 8 decided by the Commis- 
sion. 

From these figures we may safely deduce 
the fact that more than one half the for- 
mal complaints made to the Commission 
are adjusted between the shippefs and car- 





riers without waiting fora formal decis- 
ion of the Commission, and less than one 
half, or an average of 17 cases each year, 
are decided by the Commission. 

During the period from Jan. 1, 1900, to 
March 1, 1905, a total number of 2,296 in- 
formal complaints were made to the Com- 
mission of which 2,171 were disposed of 
and 125 not disposed of. 

From the foregoing, two very prom- 
inent features appear—first, the Commis- 
sion has filled the very useful function of 
a board of arbitration to a far greater ex- 
tent than the office of a tribunal of actual 
trial and decision; second, that where 
cases of a formal complajnt were submit- 
ted, less than one-half only were allowed 
to progress to a final decision. 

Expressed in other terms, the fact of the 
existence of a Commission, even with lim- 
ited powers, guaranteeing to the shipper 
an inexpensive method of bringing his 
case to trial, has a moral influence the ef- 
fect of which is seen in the fact that where 
cases of formal complaint were submitted 
less than one-half were allowed to Ss 
to a final decision, a result hardly to be 
anticipated were the contestant forces to 
adopt the alternative method of expensive 
litigation and delay through the courts. 

If such is the case under present condi- 
tions where its decisions are recommenda- 
tory only, how much more beneficial to 
the public, and even to the carriers them- 
selves, would be the moral influence of a 
body whose findings would be actually 
effective until revised by a higher court. 

The statement is made that the present 
delicate-adjustment of rates would be dis- 
turbed by the Commission and great hard- 
ship placed upon industrial or commercial 
enterprises built up under present condi- 
tions. The record shows that in 18 years 
366 cases of discrimination have been sub- 
mitted to the Commission, of which 175 
were settled between the shippers and the 
railways without a formal hearing, or, in 
other words, practically the same course 
was pursued as if the Commission did not 
exist, excepting as far as its moral in- 
fluence extended. 

The Commission dismissed 27 cases, and 
decided 164, and of this latter a few were 
appealed and the Commission’s decision 
reversed. We find, therefore, that during 
18 years cases involving adjustment of 
rates as between sections have been 
brought before the Commission to the ex- 
tent of about nine per year. 

It is stated these cases under proposed 
legislation would be multiplied. This is 
open to question, but granting that twenty 
cases a year were actually decided, and de- 
ducting those affecting a very small area, 
and those which are grossly unjust and 
which the railways of their own motion 
could not adjust, we find that the process 
of whatever change might be made (in 
comparison with the number of schedules 
and the vast tonnage involved) would be 
almost imperceptible. 


RATE MAKING 


The statement has been made that the 
science of rate making requires a long ex- 
perience, and an accurate knowledge of 
conditions prevailing in the various sec- 
tions of the country; that if this function 
were placed in the hands of a semi-politic- 
al, inexperienced body great injury would 
result to shippers and carriers. 

It is not proposed, as previously stated, 
to restrain or modify the right of railways 
to publish such rates as commercial condi- 
tions from time to time make necessary, 
The situation in that respect would remain 
in exactly the same condition as today, 
the Commission simply affording the pub- 
lic a tribunal or court to which it could 
appeal in cases of discrimination, oppres- 
sion or extortion, and, as stated before, 
such cases as would be finally acted upon 
must be well authenticated and supported 
by tangible evidence of injustice, and fully 
considered from all sides, and, after deci- 
sion had been made, there yet remained 
the right of appeal for review toa higher 
court. 

The apprehension felt in some directions 
as to the disturbing influence of an effect- 
ive commission appears to take no account 
of the history of rate disturbance within 
the past few years. These upheavals in 
most instances have not been inspired by 
the contentions of rival communities, but 
sprang from strife for competitive busi- 
ness, or the stubborn enforcement of the- 
ories entertained by certain systems of 
their individual officers. 

This sort of warfare may be the evolu- 
tion of natural laws, of trade and eom- 
merce, but all the public can perceive in 
most instances is an enormous loss of rail- 
way revenue, a most uncomfortable dis- 
turbance of business for the shipper and a 
final adjustment more often leaving condi- 
tions as they originally were. 

The alarm felt by investors and others 
as to a disastrous reduction in railway 
earnings with various resulting evils, is 
another misconception incidental to the 
question. The shipper asarule does not 
question the measure of the rate; heis far 
more interested in a fair relative adjust- 
ment and stability of rates. 

There may be very just grounds for be- 
lief that, under present methods of rail- 
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way finance, the claim that rates are now 
on a minimum level, necessary for a rea- 
sonable profit on the capital invested, is 
not sustained. This may or may not be 
true, but the volume of the rate as a very 
general rule is not attacked. Fair treat- 
ment, tariffs equitably adjusted and main- 
tained is what the shipper wants. 

RAILWAYS NOT PRIVATE INSTITUTIONS 

The argument is still being put forth 
that common carriers should be permitted 
the same freedom of action as private in- 
dividuals or corporations. Very recently 
the president of a leading southern road, 
speaking at the convention of the Nation- 
al Association of Manufacturers, made 
the statement that the proposed legisla- 
tion was ‘‘akin to the government saying 
to manufacturers that they are charging 
an exorbitant price for a product and must 
hereafter charge a lesser price to be fixed 
through a commission.”’ 

It almost seems unnecessary to argue 
this particular phase of the question, for 
the decision’ of our highest court have 
well established the fact that the people 
have the right to control common carriers, 
and that conditions often arise where it is 
their duty to do so. Furthermore, it is 
unfortunate that the question should be 
distorted before the pubic mind by argu- 
ments so palpably fallacious, and no doubt 
the present agitation sprang very largely 
from the practical application of the mis- 
taken theory entertained by many railway 
officials that railways are private proper- 
ty, and transportation a private business, 
like any other and entitled to the same 
freedom of action. 

It is difficult to understand how this po- 
siton among so intelligent a body of men 
can be maintained. In the first place, the 
business of transportation is engaged in 
under special rights and privileges granted 
by the state, which includes rights of way 
obtained by the exercise of public author- 
ity. Inthe second place, within certain 
limits common carrying necessarily must 
be a monopoly. The field is restricted toa 
few, and free competition, especially un- 
der modern conditions, exists in compara- 
tively a minor degree. 

Competition can actually exist only at 
points of contact or where rival lines ap- 
proach each other in the producing terri- 
tory, and such competition can be readily 
controlled. In all sections of the country 
persons and property are dependent upon 
single lines of railway for transportation, 
the power exerted in such cases being al- 
most equivalent to actual government. 

The fact that railroad transportation is 
by its nature a qualified monopoly, as well 
as a qualified public service that must 
have special sanction of law, puts it in an 
peng different relation to the g>vern- 
ment than either manufacturing or trad- 
ing. The price of transportation must of 
necessity at all times be toa certain extent 
within the arbitrary control of those con- 
ducting the business, and under the tend- 
ency of recent years towards consolida- 
tion this arbitrary control will be extended 
to a point where really free competition no 
longer exists. 

It is clearly apparent, therefore, that the 
public welfare demands a reasonable and 
effective supervision and regulation of 
transportation charges and practices; that 
the unrestrained use of the enormous 
power of the American railways, and 
which power is rapidly expanding with 
the extension of new lines and the con- 
centration of control, would be attended 
with a grave menace to the tranquility 
and advancement of the nation. 


RELATIONS OF SHIPPERS AND CARRIERS 


A number of shippers have testified be- 
fore the Senate committee that they would 
prefer doing their business direct with 
the railways rather than through a com- 
mission; that the fixing of their rates by 
the government would be a great disad- 
vantage. This testimony is apparently 
made under a misconception of the pur- 
pose of the legislation.thus far. proposed. 

Unquestionably the ublic would 
promptly reject any legislative measure 
calculated to destroy the right of initial 
action on the part of the railways in pub- 
lishing such rates as the natural re- 
quirements of trade and commerce from 
time to time demanded. 

The initial establishment, subject to 
reasonable restrictions, of rates, fares or 
practices, on the part of the railways 
themselves, is a very different question 
from an effective supervision of such rates, 
fares or practices by a properly constituted 
commission or tribunal after such rates, 
etc., are established. 

Initial freedom of action by the railways 
is not now an issue in all this discus- 
sion and the business sentiment of the 
country is undoubtedly opposed to any 
such restriction. When rates or practices 
of an unjust, injurious nature are estab- 
lished, however, there should be in the 
land a court to which appeal for redress 
or relief may be made and which will 
have authority, subject to proper review, 
to make its findings actually effective. 
This is no more and no less than the com- 
mon law now gives to any citizen, and he 
is simply provided a means of securing 
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enforcement of the law without goin 

through the delay and expense of me 
drawn-out litigation against defendants 
possessing unlimited means of securing 
delay in the courts, no matter how unlaw. 
ful or unjust their position may be. 

Some shippers have opposed government 
supervision on the theory that it would 
disturb, or make impossible, the close har. 
monious relations existing with the rajj- 
ways with whom they conduct their busi- 
ness; that in some way—which as yet | 
have not seen explained—these relations 
would be set aside, and the meddlesome 
red tape of government bureaus, etc., sub. 
stituted. 

This is a misconception which I fear 
has been cultivated in the mistaken zeq] 
of opposition on the part of certain railway 
officials. The pablic would undoubtedly 
and very rightly—reject any legislation 
which would make impossible the ability 
of shippers to meet carriers on a friendly 
footing, insuring the transaction of the 
various details of their business in g 
prompt, business-like manner. 

Confidence is the foundation of tle prac- 
tical laws of trade and comme? e; the 
vast business of the country is co::iucted 
largely upon mutual confidence «1d re- 
spect of buyers and sellers, and trough 
the various channels which the e»‘stence 
of confidence will alone make poss’ Je. 

To preserve and make possible t»is be- 
neficent and very desirable sentime::- in the 
relations of carriers and shipper. is to 
my mind the first and most valu: le re- 
sult of the moral influence and th: direct 
functions of an effective and prope: ‘y con- 
stituted national railway commiss. 1. 

While, as stated, confidence is t)» fun- 
damental law of business, it has at all 
times been found necessary and ex) «dient 
to surround the conduct of busine: with 
certain laws, regulations and restr «tions 
administered by state and federal » ithor- 
ities, or by duly established com» ercial 
organizations, these laws, regulatic :s and 
restrictions being designated to pro’ ct the 
weak against the strong, the ‘onest 
against the dishonest, and to defise cer- 
tain methods, customs, and modes »{ pro- 
cedure. 

Confidence in the business world |; pre- 
served and made possible as much }:rhaps 
by these laws, regulations and :estric- 
tions, as by the. integrity of busine*s men 
themselves. 

Applying this to the question now under 
discussion, the friendly relations bi ween 
shippers and carriers, which we are all so 
anxious to preserve, rest upon the confi- 
dence which the railway company ‘eposes 
in its ee to furnish business, .nd to 
pay the cost of transportation, and the 
confidence which the shipper reposes in 
the railway company, that in placing his 
business in its hands, and locating his in- 
dustry or enterprise upon its line of road, 
he will secure satisfactory and adequate 
service and facilities, reasonable charges, 
alike for himself and his immediate neigh- 
bors, and an adjustment of rates equitable 
as between his and other competing locali- 
ties. 

Will the carrier, without any effective 
supervision and restriction aside from the 
consideration of mutual interests between 
itself and its patrons, give such treatment 
to the travelling and shipping public, as 
will make possible the preservation of 
confidence and the harmonious relations 
springing from confidence. The past rec- 
ord does not so indicate. ; 

While the attitude and methods of the 
public in its dealings with transportation 
companies is ofttimes responsible for rail- 
way policy which at times appears ununec- 
essarily harsh, there are ample grounds for 
believing that it would be well nigh im- 
possible for the public to deal with the 
railways through the medium of mutual 
confidence without the shipper having be- 
hind him some power greater tha» the 
competitive nature of his business. 

Mutual confidence springs from m:tual 
respect, and respect for the shipper » ight 
not exist if he possessed no effective mvans 
of enforcing his legitimate rights where 
conflict arises. : 

The present movement may have h« its 
origin in the theories of economic =tu- 
dents, or the dissatisfaction of perse:s or 
communities with respect to cond)’ .ons 
which might at the time have bee: un- 
avoidable, but it never would have re: hed 
its present acute stage if the carrie! iad 
endeavored more to cultivate and pre s’rvé 
a feeling of confidence, and at all tires a 
friendly, harmonious relationship wit") the 
public. i ; 

It is almost the universal history 0: ‘ail: 
way transportation in this country‘ rat 
without governmental or competitive ' 
strictions the attitude of vallway com 

anies has shown a tendency toward 4 pol- 
Te calculated to provoke criticism. ‘he 
friction created by the manner of dealing 
with little things undoubtedly did much 
in the beginning to build up the sent! ment 
for government regulation. These m uo! 
causes of dissatisfaction could be re lily 
corrected, but if the railways ignore this 
fact, what can we expect when our /1i(er- 
ests conflict on the broad questions of ea 


(Continued on page 657.) 
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No improvement can be noted in the 
milling situation in Minneapolis. The mills 
are running less than half time and are 
unable to dispose of this reduced output. 

Kansas mills did a most restricted busi- 
ness last week. Kansas City millers were 
busy with the Convention and sold but 
little flour. What little business was done 
went to the central states. 

Indianapolis mills did not make enough 
flour to mention. A few sales for prompt 
shipment and a few export orders for fu- 
ture delivery, all at unsatisfactory prices, 
represent the sum total of the business. 

Chicago mills made a comparatively 
heavy run, grinding and shipping out 
flour on old sales. This week a lighter 
run is expected. 

Detroit mills made good runs, but last 
week was one of record dullness in trade. 

In the eastern markets business is gen- 
erally at a standstill, buyers anticipating 
lower flour prices. 

Crop conditions in the Canadian north- 
west continue most promising. In Min- 
nesota too much wet weather was ex- 
perienced last week, but the last three 
days have brought sunshine. 

Prospects are now generally favorable in 
Minnesota and the Dakotas. In Kansas 
and Oklahoma favorable weather prevails 
and conditions have improved. Harvesting 
has begun in the southern part of the hard 
winter wheat section. In Missouri barvest- 
ing has begun and reports so far received 
indicate a spotted condition. In the eastern 
states favorable weather prevails and crop 
conditions are well maintained. Harvest, 
ing » expected to begin in Virginia next 
week. 


THE markets of the United Kingdom are 
quiet, with not much demand and the 
summer holiday season operating against 
trade. In Liverpool there is better demand 
for low-grade flour than for other grades. 
Owing to heavy supplies, the Amsterdam 
market is depressed and flour sales drag. 

* 


* * 


As these pages abundantly prove, the 
event of the year in American milling cir- 
cles, the third annual convention of the 
Millers’ National Federation, was the 
largest and most important meeting of 
millers held since the organization came 
into being. In point of attendance, it 
holds the record, except for the Minne- 
apolis convention of the Millers’ National 
Association, held in 1890, when 550 sat 
down to the banquet and the total attend- 
ance was estimated at 800. The Minne- 
apolis convention was the culminating 
point in the life of the old association, 
but the Kansas City meeting is only the 
beginning of the history of the new Fed- 
eration. 


DETROIT was the scene of the first mass 
meeting of the Federation with an attend- 
ance of about 300; Niagara Falls followed 
the next year when 360 were present; Kan- 
sas City registered 530, thus distancing 
its predecessors by a most substantial 
gain. The work of the Federation is 
clearly cumulative and there is every rea- 
son to believe that the next convention, 
which will- probably be held in Milwau- 
kee, will, in the matter of numbers, show 
still further gain. Certainly those who 
attended the recent meeting were so well 
satisfied that they will make some sacri- 
fice rather than miss the next opportunity 
to take part in the proceedings. 


To say that the Kansas City convention 
was a success, is to express but faintly the 
sentiment which overwhelmingly predom- 
inated during and after the meeting. In 
every way it exceeded in the realization the 
sanguine hopes of those who had toiled so 
ceaselessly in peeparing for it. Those who 
have never had an experience in the work 
incident to such an affair have no idea of 
the amount of labor and care required to 
bring it to a successful conclusion. This 
year, the responsibility for the general 
preparation fell upon the Federation’s sec- 
retary, Mr. Jamme, and he took it with- 
out ever having had any previous experi- 
ence in this particular direction. He de- 
served, and he received, the sincere con- 
gratulations and thanks of those who 

articipated, for his work was thorough- 

y well done. 


Mr. Roos, chairman of the auxiliary 
committee, Mr. Sterling, secretary of the 
committee of arrangements, and the local 


committee concluded long weeks of pre- 
paratory work of the most exacting kind 
with three days of intense activity in be- 
half of the convention. Even then their 
labors were not ended for they managed 
the excursion through Kansas and Okla- 
homa which followed the adjournment of 
the meeting. As Mr. Espenschied said in 
his opening address, the only payment 
which it was possible to make these gen- 
tlemen was in letting them fee] that-their 
services were appreciated and they must 
know that the convention was not regard- 
less of its great obligation in this direc- 
tion. Too great praise can not be given to 
all those who had the Kansas City conven- 
tion in charge, for their work was per- 
fectly performed. 


THE entertainment features of this con- 
vention surpassed anything that has ever 
been heretofore done. The hospitality of 
the Kansas City millers was apparently 
boundless; there was a minstrel show 
which everybody enjoyed, followed by a 
smoking concert at the hotel; the next 
night, the Federation held its third an- 
nual banquet which was highly success- 
ful, then followed, the same evening, or 
rather very early the next morning, a 
novel entertainment at the Kansas City 
club, given by that remarkable order, the 
‘“SOAE.’”’ Beside these, there were innum- 
erable small private entertainments, ex- 
cursions and rides. The weather was hot 
but it was a healthful, normal, wheat- 
growing heat which, as soon as the vis- 
itors from cooler climates became used to 
it, did not materially interfere with their 
enjoyment. Friday night, the excursion 
to the wheat fields brought the convention 
festivities to an end in a very fitting man- 
ner. 


As tothe business done at the conven- 
tion, the papers published in this issue of 
the Northwestern Miller give an idea of 
its scope. Many of the addresses made 
were of extraordinary interest and time- 
liness and some of them were notable con- 
tributions to the literature of the milling 
trade. Perhaps, considering the weather 
and the limited time given to the sessions, 
there were too many topics discussed; it 
might have been better to have had fewer 
formal] addresses and a more thorough and 
complete discussion of the ideas they sug- 
gested. 


WITH a larger experience, the Federation 
is learning to handle such meetings as this 
with less friction and more system. Every 
year marks a decided advance in methods 
and greater economy of time. It is possi- 
ble, how. ver, that in the tendency to get 
through with business expeditiously, the 
value of a general debate on various topics 
is being somewhat overlooked. It would 
seem that a full week is none too long for 
the trade to take an annual account of it- 
self; certainly three days is far too short. 
It would be better if there were less haste 
and more room for deliberation. 


AN improvement could doubtless be 
made in giving more time both to busi- 
ness and pleasure. Congestion and haste 
characterized the proceedings in too great 
a degree. The idea of referring everything 
to the various committees and having the 
discussions held before the proper com- 
mittee rather than in open meeting cer- 
tainly accelerates the proceedings but it 
does not give much opportunity for that 
free and open debate which is desirable. 
Perhaps it would be possible by a judi- 
cious mingling of the two methods, by 
discussing tbe various topics as they come 
up in open meeting and then referring 
them for final and formal action to the 
committees, to achievea more satisfactory 
result. 


In the resolutions finally passed by the 
convention, there was nothing of extraor- 
dinary importance, the general tendency 
being toward a conservatism which was 
commendable. Goose wheat received the 
disapproval which it richly merits; specu- 
lation in wheat was denounced and a na- 
tional system of grain inspection favored. 
The Federation appointed delegates to the 
international conference of millers to be 
held in Paris. It was fortunate that the 
resolutions reported back to the general 
meeting were not very radical as the day 
was warm and the attendance at the final 
meeting comparatively small. The habit 
of hearing and considering resolutions at 
the last moment is a bad one and some 
way should and doubtless will, be devised 
to change this so that the convention will 
have ample opportunity to fully consider 
the subjects covered by it. 


THE Northwestern Miller has usually 
concluded its review of these conventions 
by some remarks concerning members of 
the trade who are not interested enough 
in their business and its history to attend 
such meetings. This year such comments 
would be wholly unnecessary. The at- 
tendance at Kansas City was large enough 
to be fully sepressetanive and it is no 
longer advisable to urge upon the trade 
the necessity and value of these mass con- 
ventions. It is a realized and accepted 
fact that they accomplish a vast amount 
of good tothe individual who attends as 
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well as to the whole industry. Atténdance 
has become merely a matter of personal 
convenience and those who can go do so 
or send proper substitutes, while those 
who deem such occurrences unworthy of 
their attention are in such a hopeless mi- 
nority that it is no longer worth while to 
argue with them. 


NExtT year Milwaukee will be the scene 
of the convention and her millers will be 
anxious to welcome as many of their 
friends as Kansas City has done; if possi- 
ble to receive more of them. The location 
is desirable, the city itself very attractive 
and the millers renowned for their good- 
fellowship. It is too early to say very 
much about plans for the next meeting 
but it is certain that everything possible 
will be done by the Federation and its 
friends to maintain and, if possible im- 
prove, the very high standard upon which 
such conventions have been conducted. 


THE Federation has held only three con- 
ventions but already it has attained an en- 
viable reputation for dignity, character 
and self-respect in such things which is 
creating comment of a favorable nature 
among outsiders and those who have had 
experience with large gatherings of busi- 
ness men. It is commonly said that when 
the millers meet there are fewer hangers 
on and camp followers of the free-feed, 
free-drink variety in attendance than at 
the conventions of any other industry. 
The millers demand first-class accommo- 
dations and are willing to pay for them. 
‘*Rleachers’’ have very little chance to 
work their petty schemes for free and un- 
limited entertainment at somebody else’s 
expense. Asa result, the Federation pays 
its own way and, aside from the slight 
courtesies which local millers can extend 
if they are so disposed, there need be no 
expense involved in having its conventions 
held in any city. This plan is an excellent 
one and although strenuous efforts have 
been made to upset it by a few who look 
upon a convention as an opportunity to 
eat, drink and be merry at no expense to 
themselves, this self-respecting practice 
will undoubtedly be perpetuated. 

* 
* * 


Ir is not because Mr. B. A. Eckhart is a 
miller, it is not because the Northwestern 
Miller has always found him to be sound, 
sane and eminently fair in every issue 
that has arisen demanding an expression 
of opinion from him or that it knows him 
to be a conscientious, straightforward, 
plain, direct man of business that it calls 
especial attention to his address on the Re- 
lations of Carriers and Shippers delivered 
before the Millers’ National Federation at 
its Kansas City convention. If the same 
argument had been made by John Jones 
of Jonesville, a man unknown and without 
a business or public record, this journal 
would have asked for it the same thought- 
ful consideration that it now bespeaks for 
the utterance of Mr. Eckhart. This con- 
sideration is due because of the calm, sane, 
dispassionate and temperate analysis of 
the situation as it stands today between 
the shipper, the carrier and the govern- 
ment which the document itself affords 
and not because of the character and stand- 
ing of its maker, although the fact that 
Mr. Eckhart hasin many ways shown him- 
self to be an able, practical, successful, 
common-sense man of affairs who has ren- 
dered brilliant service to his city and his 


fellow men in politics, finance other 
lines of effort can only serve té digni- 
ty and strength to what he has say on 


this much-discussed subject. 


THE Northwestern Miller has hitherto 
been of the opinion that there was a wide 
difference between the views of -Mr. Eck- 
hart and its own concerning the regula- 
tion of rates by the Interstate Commerce 
Committee or any other body appointed 
by the government, but it is ready to con- 
fess that, if the paper presented by Mr. 
Eckhart embodies his opinions on this 
subject, and it presumably does, the real 
difference is trifling. It is ready and will- 
ing to stand for the principles underlying 
his argument and if the Millers’ National 
Federation will adopt as the basis of its 
resolutions on this subject the plain and 
simple views of Mr. Eckhart, so far as this 
journal is concerned, it is willing to ac- 
cept the same as essentially the position 
which the milling trade heat take on 
this question. Moreover, it believes that 
there will be no objection raised on the 
part of any miller of this country, who is 
a practical shipper, tosucha platform. Mr. 
Eckhart has cleared away a lot of cobwebs 
which have obscured the vision of those 
who have been looking at this subject and 
he is to be congratulated on having made 
many things plain which hitherto have 
been complicated. 


THERE remains the question as to wheth- 
er the Esch-Townsend bill is really the 


kind of a bill that will do what Mr. Eck- 
hart wants to have done. Evidently there 
is room for an honest difference of opinion 
as to this but, comparatively, such a differ- 
ence is immaterial. If the railroads can 
show that this measure will not accom- 
plish what Mr. Eckhart thinks it will but 
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actually and in practice will do something 
entirely different, then another bill can be 
framed to take its place. No one cares 
particularly whether it is the Esch-Town- 
send or the Tommy Tomkins bill so long 
as it accomplishes results in accord with 
the requirements of the situation. 


In essence and reduced to its last an- 
alysis, Mr. Eckhart’s argument comes 
down to this simple fact: that the time 
has come when the public must choose one 
of three alternatives: railway domina- 
tions, government (that is political) con- 
trol, or moderate supervision and regula- 
tion. Neither the shippers nor the car- 
riers are willing to submit to the second 
alternative; against the first the public 
must and will rebel; there remains the 
third and last. Upon this all concerned 
can roe rly unite and it remains to effect 
this task, which, if gone about in good 
faith and with a sincere desire to accom- 
plish the desired result, is a comparative- 
ly simple undertaking. y 


THE solution of the problem will be im- 
mensely expedited by eliminating in the 
consideration of ways and means two fac- 
tors which have hitherto borne the most 
prominent part in the public discussion of 
this subject: the dyed-in-the-wool, public- 
be-damned railway man of the old school, 
who insists that the making of rates isa 
purely private and personal privilege pos- 
sessed and forever vested in the stockhold- 
ers of the railways and their accredited 
agents and the professional, perennial rail- 
way baiter whose chief occupation in life 
is to devise mischievous schemes to harass 
the carriers. = 


THERE is a truth to which the more 
candid railway operators themselves will 
subscribe and to which aJl shippers will 
say ‘‘Amen’’ in Mr. Eckhart’s statement 
that ‘‘direct, friendly, business-like rela- 
tions with the carriers, unhampered by 
government red tape, is desirable, but the 
record indicates that we can secure these 
relations only by possessing the power to 
enforce our legitimate and our legal 
rights.’”’ 


WHILE the Northwestern Miller may be 
mistaken, as it has not seen more than ten 
thousand of the arguments which have 
been made for and against government 
regulation of railway rates, it is of the 
opinion that the address of Mr. Eckhart 
comes nearer to arriving at its object: 
professedly ‘‘an honest effort to get at the 
essence of this question,’’ than any other 
document thus far produced. It is lucid, 
simple and straightforward and its author 
has shown his strength of will by abso- 
lutely refusing to be led astray from the 
straight and narrow path of his reasoning 
into any of the alluring by-ways of im- 
material discussion. He sticks to his text 
to the end and his argument carries con- 
viction on just the one essential point he 
makes: that it is better for the carrier 
and better for the shipper to have moder- 
ate supervision of railway rates than gov- 
ernment control of railways and that a 
choice of the two methods is the only 
question the public is now considering. 








H. S. Comer. local manager for Geo. . 
Christian & Co., Redfield, S. D: Wheat 
crop isa week or ten days earlier than 
usual. It has best root, and ground is in 
the best condition, ever known here at 
this date, being wet down to subsoil. 
There are.weeds in some fields but less 
than usual, and with such weather wheat 
will soon shade them. 





H. S. Lewis, manager Mapleton (Minn. ) 
Milling Co: Flour and feed trade is still 
‘fon the bum.’’ Wheat movement is fair- 
ly free. Crop prospects are nowhere near 
as good as they were a week ago. We are 
having altogether too much rain. The 
grain is looking rank and will be pounded 
down if we do not get some good, fair 
weather soon. 





J.C. Enright, manager Geo. Tileston 
Milling Co., St. Cloud, Minn: flour is 
dull. Fair inquiry for feed. Wheat 
movement is light. Think we have had 
too much rain northwest of us. Crop 
looks spotted, being thin on high ground 
and of yellowish hue on low grounds. 
Consider it three weeks late at least. 





L. A. King, manager Lanesboro ( Minn.) 
Milling Co: Flour trade has been quiet 
with us. Local wheat has been coming in 
fairly good, although there seems to be 
not very much back in the country. Crop 
conditions are well maintained in our sec- 
tion. However, have had a little too much 
rain the last few days. 





Goodhue Mill Co., Cannon Falls, Minn: 
Crops in this locality areas fully advanced 
now as at this time last year, .and every- 
thing looks finely. It is just possible that 
we are getting too much rain for, strong 
plants; but bright, cool weather from 
now ‘until June 20, would be of great 
benefit. 
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The Minneapolis flour output last week 
decreased 35,000 bbls. The quantity of 
flour turned out (week of June 10) was 
190,825 bbls, against 236,690 in 1904 and 
296,110 in 1903. There were only nine mills 
in operation today, but a larger capacity 
promises to be operated during the last 
half of the week. With this change the 
production should approach 225,000 bbls. 
For the corresponding week in 1904, it 
was 245,110 bbls. Last week’s showing 
was as poor as it was because of a large 
mill being idle two days at the middle of 
the week. 

Not a single Minneapolis miller had 
anything good to say of the flour trade 
last week. Business seemed lighter than 
any time yet and sales generally ran be- 
low the output. What buying there is 
consists mostly of scattering car lots, and 
the flour is wanted ina hurry. The pre- 
vailing price of wheat no doubt has helped 
all northwestern mills to clean up old or- 
ders, and some of them now have no large 
amount of flour on their books unshipped. 

Millers are solicited to sell for deferred 
shipment on the basis of new crop wheat 
futures, but so far seem to have generally 
refused todo so. There were those who 
did that sort of thing a year ago, and 
with the damage to the wheat crop in 
August, and the resultant high prices, 
they found it a pretty costly experience. 

Conditions are so adverse to any foreign 
business that usually millers laugh at the 
thought of exporting flour. Exporters 
have heretofore worked occasional lots of 
clear, but even this part of business 
seems to now be cut off, and despite the 
fact that abnormally low through rates 
to foreign ports are to be had. Holland 
would possibly pay 9% guilders for a lim- 
ited quantity of first clear, but none is to 
be had on that basis. 

Minneapolis and outside mills are asking 
for patent $5.60@5.90, 196 lbs in wood f.o. 
b. Minneapolis. 

Eastern prices today (June 13) asked by 
Minneapolis and outside mills for patent 
in wood, were: Boston rate points, $6.55@ 
6.65; New York rate points, $6.50@6.60; 
Philadelphia rate points, #6.45@6.55; Bal- 
timore rate points, $6.40@6.50; Albany 
rate points, $6.50@6.60: Utica, Syracuse, 
Hornellsville and Rochester rate points, 
$6.45@6.55; Buffalo and Pittsburg rate 
points, $6.35@6.45: Ohio lower peninsula 
of Michigan and Indiana, $6.35@6.45; up- 
per peninsula of Michigan, in sacks, $6.05 
(@6.15; Missouri points, $5.95@6.05; Wis- 
consin, Iowa and Illinois, $6.10@6.20. 

Of the 22 Minneapolis mills, the follow- 
ing 9 were today (Tuesday) in operation: 

Barber Milling Co., Cataract mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co. A, 
C, Eand F mills 

Pillsbury-Washburn Flour Mills Co., Ltd., A 
and Palisade mills. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., A (one-half), B, C 
(one-half) and D mills. 

The George C. Christian mill will be 
started later in the week, as will the Pills- 
bury Band Anchor, while the Palisade 
will be shut down for repairs. 


REPORTS OF OUTSIDE MILLS 


Special reports from 50 outside mills 
(outside of Minneapolis and Duluth) with 
a total daily capacity of 36,150 bbls, show 
that in the week ended June 10, they made 
101,710 bbls of flour representing the con- 
sumption of approximately 525,500 bus of 
wheat), against 112,675 in 1904. 


118 -SQ.-601-STREET 
= MINNEAPOLIS -MINN- U.S.A.‘ 
= CABLE-ADDRESS -‘PALMKING’ 









With a single exception, outside millers 
declared the flour market as unsatisfac- 
tory as they had ever experienced. The ex- 
ception was ,the. case of a mill several of 
whose customers.’ seeming to get ont of 
flour at once, took a carload each, and 
the aggregate made a pretty fair showing. 
Otherwise, sales were commonly reported 
light while the mills were operated only 
about half time. From confidential re- 
ports, the following excerpts are taken: 

‘*There is a small scattering demand for 
car lots for immediate shipment. Noth- 
ing doing abroad. Some demand for 
heavy feeds at 25@50c per ton advance.”’ 

‘*Domestic flour trade is the poorest we 
have ever known. No foreign business 
whatever. Feed trade fair.”’ 

‘‘Demand for flour fair, but prices 
offered are very low. Good demand for 
feed.”’ 

‘*Not enough local wheat in sight to run 
with; have turned down orders on this 
account.’’ 

‘*Flour trade dull and buyers taking 
flour sparingly. Nothing doing foreign. 
Demand for feed slow; prices lower.’’ 

‘*Flour is slow of sale. We are running 
only half time. Fair business in feed; 
prices unchanged.’’ 

‘‘No improvement in flour sales over 


last week. No foreign business. Feed, 
upchanged.”’ 
‘There is a little improvement. Fri- 


day’s sales were quite encouraging; sold 
more flour that day than on any one day 
in five months. Little inquiry from Hol- 
land on clears.’’ 

‘*This has been a very dull week. Home 
trade poor. Mill shut down.’’ 

‘*No improvement over last week. Flour 
continues dull. Demand for all grades of 
millfeed fair.’’ 

‘*Plenty of flour buyers, but all are 
looking for lower prices. Offers are near- 
erin line than last week showing that 
trade is near at hand. (s00d local and do- 
mestic orders taking entire output of 
feed.’’ 

‘*No demand for flour. 
for lower prices. 
Feed, good.”’ 

‘*Home trade just fair. 
in feed, especially 
dlings.”’ 

‘*Very little inquiry for flour. 
trade unchanged.”’ 

‘*Flour selling very slowly. Less call for 
feed.’’ 

‘*No comments necessary.”’ 


Buyers waiting 
Foreign business dead. 


Good business 
in shorts and mid- 


Feed 


NORTHWESTERN WHEAT CROP 


The wheat crop of the northwest has 
made fair growth during the week, and 
barring the fact that it is perhaps a week 
later than usual, conditions as a whole are 
favorable. 

In the first balf of the week there was 
considerable rain and cloudy weather, 
while bright weather was needed. The 
last three or four days, however, have over 
most of the northwest, been bright with 
a higher temperature, and wheat has 
grown rapidly. From North Dakota and 
northern Minnesota, outside of the Red 
River Valley, reports are generally favor- 
able. Inthe valley there has been some 
damage from too much moisture, but it 
is not regarded as of any particular conse- 
quence. South Dakota seems to be in good 
condition. From southern Minnesota, a 
few reports have been received saying that 
excessive rain had caused some impair- 
ment. But, taken altogether, the wheat 
crop is regarded as in excellent condition. 
It is true that last year up to August, the 
outlook was fully as encouraging, the 
damage suffered from rust being done 
from about that time. 


The Chicago Trade Bulletin estimates 
the northwestern wheat crop as follows, 
based upon the government report of con- 
ditions on June (hundreds omitted) : 








Acreage Cro 
1905 +1905 *1 *1903 
Minnesota ........... 5,446 80,165 68,344 70,653 
North Dakota ...... 4,978 79,648 53,892 55,241 
South Dakota ....... 3,221 47,413 31,557 47,253 
AN. cs 7ishas paane 13,645 207,226 153,792 173,147 


The acreage in 1904 was 13,193,000. 
*Official estimate by department of agricul- 
ture. tIndicated crop. 


The Duluth Commercial Record thinks 


the present prospect in the northwest is 
for 225 millions of wheat. 
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CROPS IN NORTHWESTERN CANADA 


A dispatch received today (June 13) by 
the Van Dusen-Harrington Co. from its 
Winnipeg office, says: ‘‘The last week 
has been very favorable over the entire 
wheat belt of northwestern Canada. Hair. 
ly warm weather with occasional showers 
is bringing the plant along very rapidly, 
Some few spots in the Red River valley 
show effects of too much rain in the 
earlier part of the season, but the per cept 
damaged will be very small. On the 
whole, the prospects are very promising.” 


NO. 2 CONTRACT WHEAT 


Tomorrow (Wednesday) the Chamber of 
Commerce votes on the proposition of 
making No. 2 northern the contract grade 
in the Minneapolis market, in place of 
No. 1 northern. The change is regarded 
as a highly important one and with un- 
usual interest taken in the question, the 
line is being tightly drawn on the two 
sides. The big millers oppose the proposi- 
tion, while the large elevator companies 
and outside millers as a rule favor it. The 
large millers argue that accepting a lower 
grade for delivery on future contracis un- 
fairly advertises the point that north west- 
ern wheat is deteriorating in quality and 
that a handle will be made of it by win- 
ter wheat competitors. To change the 
rule, it requires a two-thirds vote »f 520 
members, and the voting of proxies ‘s not 
allowed. The indications today sem to 
be against the change being made. 


CHANGE IN BOLTING CLOTH AGENCY 


K. A. Tobler of Tobler & Co., New York 
City, importing agents in this coun:ry of 
Dufour bolting cloth, is spending a few 
days in the northwest. The L. V. P. Eg- 
bert Co., Minneapolis, has for several 
years been northwestern agent for this 
firm. However, Mr. Tobler has arranged 
for the liquidation of its business anda 
transfer of the agency for the genuine 
Dufour bolting cloth to the Strong & 
Northway Mfg. Co. of Minneapolis. This 
company will receive orders to make up 
and furnish bolting cloth, the same as 
has been done by the Egbert company, 
and will take pains to meet the corveni- 
ence and pleasure of customers. In taking 
the agency, the Strong & Northway Mfg. 
Co. is to handle Dufour cloth exclusively. 


LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


N. Gruner of Hamburg, Germany, is ex- 
pected in Minneapolis the latter part of 
the month. 

The Welcome (Minn.) Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. has been incorporated with $10,000 
capital stock. 

H. Faville, manager of the Central Min- 
nesota Power & Milling Co., Sauk Center, 
Minn., was on ’change Friday. 

J.C. Enright; manager of the Geo. Til- 

eston Milling Co., St. Cloud, Minn,, was 
among the millers on ’change today. 
* Dwight M. Baldwin, Jr., of Minneapo- 
lis has registered with the patent office 
as a trade-mark for wheat flour, the words 
‘*Golden Link.”’ 

The word ‘‘Surprise’’? has been regis- 
tered by the Eagle Roller Mill Co., New 
Ulm, Minn., as a trade-mark applying to 
flour made from wheat. 

A Minnesota miller on Monday stated 
that he had bought fifteen cars of patent 
flour, discovering, as he said, that he could 
buy it at 20c per bb] cheaper than he could 
manufacture it. 

The mill at Henderson, Minn., was 
burned on the night of June 8. Loss re- 
ported at $5,000; partly insured. The 
property was owned by Mrs. A. C. Hein- 
rich of Minneapolis. 

The Kensal (N. D.) Farmers’ Elevator 
Co. has been incorporated with $50,000 
capital stock. The incorporators are John 
Nihill, C. Bredahl, William Hormutb. H. 
P. Pedersen and M. P. Christensen. 

The managment, of the Geo. Tileston 
Milling Co., St. Cloud, Minn., will organ- 
ize an elevator company for the purpose of 
establishing a line of country elevators 
throughout Minnesota and North Dakota. 

C. A. Rosemond on June 15 associates 
himself with the New Prague (Minn.) 
Flouring Mills Co., taking charge of its 
business in eastern Illinois, including 
Chicago, and will make his headuarters 12 
that city. 

Some millers in the northwest complaiD 
that with the price of wheat so high at 
Minneapolis, Kansas and other south- 
western mills are selling flour to trade 
that would under normal conditions buy, 
spring wheat flour. 

The Pillsbury company has registered 
with the patent office as a trade-mark for 
flour made from wheat, a monogram of 
the letters, character, and abbreviation 
*“CAP&Co.” andthe representation 0 
a crossed cluster of wheatstalks. Also the 
word ‘‘Kanabec.’’ 

A letter from C. E. French of L. Chris: 
tian & Co., who is now in Boston, states 
that the flour trade there is greatly de 
pressed. He says that were spring pateD 
offered at $6.25 per bbl, or 40c under price, 
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no one could be induced to buy. The trade 
seems to not want flour at present at any 
price. : 

Charles Vogtel, secretary of the Eagle 
Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn., left last 
week for an etxended trip gpm the Da- 
kotas, to investigate crop conditions in 
the interest of his company. On the trip 
he will combine pleasure with business. 
He expects to be absent three or four 
weeks. The last report received from him, 
speaks most flattering of the growing 
wheat crop. 

A. W. Berkner, whose mill at Green 
Isle, Minn., was burned on Junel, will 
rebuild at once, with 75 bbls capacity. 
The Willford Mfg. Co. will furnish the 
machinery. The fire occurred about 4 
o'clock a. m., and aside from the fact that 
it started in the engine room, the cause of 
its origin is unknown. Mr. Berkner re- 
ports his loss at $6,000 with $3,000 in- 
surance. 

Robert S. Crombie, principal in the firm 
of Crombie & Co., wholesale flour and 
cereal dealers of Los Angeles, Cal., was a 
visitor in Minneapolis over Sunday. Mr. 
Crombie handles Pillsbury and other 
spriug wheat flour and stopped here while 
enroute east to call upon those with 
whom he does business. He will visit his 
old home at Montreal, Canada, as well as 
New York. He says that the consumption 
of s ring wheat flour is increasing in 
soul! crn California, but only gradually, 
owiny to its high cost. 

MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT 


A. ‘\\. Spehr, head miller for the Spring- 
field Minn.) Milling Co., was in Minne- 
apolis on Friday. 

Auvust Sehwachheim, in charge of the 
mill at Dundas, Minn., was a visitor on 
‘chauze Saturday. 

Jobn G. Hintz, Jr., representing the 


Allis Chalmers Co., Milwaukee, was in 
Minn: apolis today. 

Thomas H. Sopher, who is to manage a 
large mill to be built at Keewatin, Ont., 
will «gain visit Minneapolis in two or 
three weeks. 

Quite a number of local millwrights are 
now working at carpenter work in Minne- 
apolis, getting 871¢¢ per hour, or $3 fora 


day’s work of eight hours. 

George A. Lee and Frank Skene, mill- 
wrights, have gone to Eau Claire, Wis., 
for the Willford Mfg. Co., to install ma- 
chinery in the mill of the Davis Milling 
Co. 

A patent has been granted to Simon 
Snyder of Muncy, Pa.,on a roller mill. 
He assigns it to Sprout, Waldron & Co. of 
that city. Application was filed April 
11, 1903. 


The Minneapolis millwrights’ union 
will hold its half yearly meeting on June 
24, when officers are elected. Fred Mc- 
Keen, the present incumbent, is the sole 
nominee for president. 


G. H. Harriott, head miller for the A. 
Kelly Milling Co., Brandon, Manitoba, 
was in Minneapolis part of last week. Mr. 
Harriott was formerly a miller on the falls, 
but has been in Canada about ten years. 

J. M. Allen, agent of the Wolf Co., has 
sent Millwrights Dewar and Young to 
Stewartville to install Wolf machinery in 


the mill of the Cousins Milling Co. The 
new apparatus will consist of one gyrator, 
two purifiers and two stands of rolls. 
WHEAT IN THE NORTHWEST 
Recent sales of No.1 mixed macaroni 
wheat in Minneapolis were at 82@88c. 


The 4,462,000 bus of No. 1, northern 
Wheat partly composing Minneapolis pub- 


lic stoc ks, constitutes 73 per cent of the to- 
tal quantity. 

Receipts of wheat by carloads at Minne- 
apolis and Duluth on Monday and Tues- 
day of this week, were 505, against 511 on 
the seme days last year. 


The stock of wheat at Minneapolis last 
Week decreased 94,000 bus. This makes 
the stock 7,112,000 bus, against 7,523,000 a 
year ago, and 6,101,000 in 1903. 


Kaisas wheat is now being offered in 


Min.-apolis on the basis of 12c over July 
in knsas City for No. 2 hard, shipment 
from country in first half of July; and on 


the basis of 11leover July for all 


uly ship- 
me! 


Says the Duluth Commercial Record: 
Frou the area seeded to wheat in Minne- 
Sota and North and South Dakota, it is 
Possible to raise 225,000,000 bus, and 200,- 


ih is a reasonable expectation at this 

R ipts of wheat at Minneapolis and 
Duluth for the week ended Saturday 
Were 1,143,000 bus, against 952,000 in 1904, 
and 1,567,000 in 1908. Stocks in public 
elevators at the same points are 659,000 
Smaller than a year ago. 


The the Duluth Commercial Record: 
1e xvea of durum wheat for 1905 is still 
a unknown quantity, but from reports 
© the Record it is quite evident that the 
oren seeded this year is ewer be ond any- 

Ing dreamt of. There should not be 
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any occasion for surprise, if it should 
turn out that 8 to 10 per cent of this year’s 
spring wheat area in the northwest is 
seeded to durum. 

During the week ending June 10, there 
were received at Minneapolis 1,061 cars of 
spring wheat. Following were the per- 
centages of the different grades: No.1 
northern, (including three cars No. 1 hard) 
10.27; No. 2 northern, 17.81; No. 3, 24.13; 
No. 4, 31.95; rejected, 14.33; no grade, 1.51. 

Wheat continues to show up in the Min- 
neapolis market ina manner surprising to 
the trade. While last week’s receipts de- 
creased 310,000 bus, they at the same time 
exceeded the receipts for the same week a 
year ago by 327,000 bus. Where it all 
comes from is puzzling to the elevator 
men. Sales by interior mills are supposed 
to have something to do with the compar- 
atively large volume of receipts. Ship- 
ments are also heavy, last week amount- 
ing to 362,000 bus, against 187,000 in 1904. 


WHEAT CONSUMPTION 


The attached table shows the output of 
flour and approximate consumption of 
wheat at Minneapolis and Duluth; also 
the output and Sar of wheat by 
49 ‘‘outside mills’’ with a daily capacity 
of 36,970 bbls, for the crop year—from 
Sept. 1, 1904, to June 3, 1905—with com- 
parisons: 

——1904-5-——_—._ ——-1903-4—_—__.. 
Flour Wheat Flour Wheat 
Minne- bbls bus bbls bus 

apolis.10,225,615 52,832,000 10,896,945 49,036,000 
Duluth. 513,990 2,656,000 843,455 3,796,000 
49 o’tside 

mills .. 5.474,894 28,287,000 6,004,301 27,019,000 


Totals 16,214,499 83,775,000 17,744,701 79,851,000 

From the above it will be noticed that 
on the present crop, the Minneapolis mills 
have made 671,330 bbls less of flour than 
in 1903-4; the Duluth mills 329,465 bbls 
less; and outside mills, 529,407 bbls less—a 
total decrease of 1,530,202 bbls. Allowing 
41¢ bus of wheat to the barrel of flour on 
the 1903-4 crop, and 5 bus and 10 Ibs on the 
1904-5 crop, the consumption of wheat is 
shown to have been 3,924,000 bus larger 
this year than in 1903-4. 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Season bran f.o.b. Boston in 200-lb sacks 
is quotable at $17.50@17.75. 

Cereal millers report rye flour very 
quiet. No. 2rye of milling quality com- 
mands 78@80c bu. Cornmeal is in fairly 
good demand, but itis difficult to move 
the offal at a price possible to accept. 

There appears to be absolutely nothing 
doing in screenings. The mills seem to 
have few to offer, and, where doing so, are 
reported to be willing to sell for’ prompt 
shipment at the same price as for Septem- 
ber-October shipment. 

Weekly government crop bulletin: In 
New England and portions of the middle 
Atlantic states, the grass crop has been ma- 
terially shortened by drouth; but through- 
out the central valleys and lake region, a 
good hay crop is promised. 


The Listman Mill Co. of La Crosse, 
Wis., has registered with the patent office 
as a trade-mark for bran, middlings 
(brown and white), mixed feed and red- 
dog, the word ‘‘Elmco.”’ This is the well- 
known brand of the company. 


Current prices of feed in mixed cars to 
pointsin Wisconsin, Illinois and Iowa, are 
delivered in 100-lb sacks: bran and shorts, 
$16@16.25; mixed feed $19@19.25; flour 
middlings $19@19.25 per ton. Red-dog, in 
140-lb sacks, $20.50@20.75; and in 100-Ib 
sacks $20.75@21. 


The approximate price at which mills at 
interior points in Minnesota are selling 
millfeed in mixed cars with flour is $16@ 
16.25 for bran in 100-lb sacks and $16.50@ 
16.75 for shorts. When in 200-lb sacks, 50c 

er ton less is asked and when in bulk, 
11.50 per ton less. 


Millfeed has been pretty steady all the 
week until today, when for some unknown 
reason, prices f.o.b. Minneapolis became 
strong and showed an advance of about 
50c per ton. Heavy feeds are in the best 
demand, and standard middlings in par- 
ticular have shown strength. 


TRANSPORTATION AND FREIGHTS 


Fifty ‘‘outside mills’’ last week shipped 
5,165 bbls of flour to foreign countries, 
against 5,635 in 1904. 


A limited quantity of flour is reported 
to have lately been booked at 2ic per 100 
lbs, Minneapolis to London. But this rate 
is understood to be no longer obtainable. 


It is of pleasing interest to transporta- 
tion men to read gossip received over pri- 
vate wires at the grain exchanges, read- 
ing ‘‘John Sickel heavy seller of Jul 
wheat on the down turns.’”’ Mr. Sickel, 
who was for many years favorably known 
in connection with the Atlantic Transport 
Line, is now a prosperous broker on the 
Chicago board of trade. 


Through rates on flour reported obtain- 
able via lake and rail from Minneapolis in 
cents per 100 lbs today (June 13) were: To 
London, 22.00; Liverpool, 22.00; Glasgow, 
22.50; Amsterdam, 25.00; Rotterdam, 





24.00; Bristol, 25.00; Leith, 25.00; Copen- 
hagen, 28.50; Christiania, 28.00; Antwerp, 
23.00; Hamburg, 27.00; Hull, 29.00; New- 
castle, 29.40; Bremen, 26.00: Dublin, 26.50; 
Belfast, 26.50: Dundee, 31.00; Aberdeen, 
ae Manchester, 22.00; Southampton, 
29.25. 





CURRENT MAILS 


S. M. Sivertson, secretary Red Lake 
Falls (Minn.) Milling Co: The outlook for 
crops in this section is excellent. Some 
damage was caused on low lands by heavy 
rains, but it is not serious. Wheat receipts 
and sales are small; milling wheat scarce; 
feed demand brisk. 

Springfield (Minn). Milling Co: So far 
the outlook for wheat crop is very good. 
We have of late had some cloudy and chil- 
ly weather, which is not a favorable con- 
dition. If we had a little more clear 
weather, with higher temperature, it 
would improve conditions and be highly 
beneficial. 


Fallgatter Bros., Marshalltown, Iowa: 
Crop conditions are very favorable in 
this locality, with the exception of corn, 
which is somewhat backward. We can 
see no improvement in flour. Are able to 
sell all our feed at fairly good prices. 


Central Dakota Flouring Mill Co., Ar- 
lington, S. D: It is next to impossible to 
interest buyers = that will leavea 
margin in flour. Wheat receipts are light. 
Growing crops are doing well; conditions 
for growth are perfect. 

C. C. Dwight, manager Albert Lea 
(Minn.) Milling Co: Growing wheat, 
oats and barley are in about an average 
condition, compared with other years. 
Corn is backward. Too much rain in the 
last week. 

Minnesota Flour Mill Co., Minneapolis: 
We are selling a few mixed cars, but that’s 
all. Getting a few shipping directions, so 
are just able to run. Fair demand for 
feed. Crops look finely. 

Butterfield (Minn.) Roller Mills: Crops 
in this locality are looking well for this 
time of year. Expectations are for an 
average yield—possibly 25 per cent better 
than last year. 

C. F. Pride, manager Wells (Minn.) 
Flour Mills Co: Wheat has stooled well, 
and there is evidence that there will bea 
heavy growth of straw. Weare getting 
too much rain. 

S. Stewart, Morris, Minn: Weather has 
been so wet that deliveries are almost 
stopped. When roads are passable, wheat 
movement is equal to other years. 

Lake Crystal (Minn.) Milling Co: Pres- 
ent weather conditions are fine for the 
growing crops and prospects are good. 

Elk Valley Mill Co., Larimore, N. D: 
Crop conditions satisfactory. Nothing 
doing in flour and feed. 





FLAX AND ITS PRODUCTS 


In the week ended June 10, the ship- 
ments of oil cake from New York con- 
sisted of 8,298 long tons, against 11,407 in 
the preceding week and 3,487 tons in 1904. 
The chief cargoes were 2,972 tons to Ant- 
werp, 4,065 to Rotterdam and 1,261 to Liv- 
erpool. 

Market for flaxseed is steady and the de- 
mand good. Business in flaxseed prod- 
ucts continues dull, the only change from 
last week being a slightly better demand 
for raw oil. Following are quotations 
f.o.b. Minneapolis: oil meal, $26@26.50 and 
oil cake, $25.50@26; raw oil, 45c per gallon 
in car lots. 

Daily closing prices per bushel of flax- 
seed in Minneapolis, Chicago and Duluth: 

-——Mpls—— —Duluth— Chgo. 
Spot July Spot yd Spot 
40 


rE ae 1.46% 1.46% 1.46 AT 
une 8. .--- 146% 146% 148 1.45 1.45 
>, 1.46% 1.46% 1.48 1.45 1.43 
A | Seer 1.46% 146% 1.47 1.47% 1.48 
JUNE TD. 26.0000 46% 1.46% 1.48 1.47% 1.43 
June l3......... 1.46% 1.46% 1.50 1.47 1.43 


Receipts of flaxseed for week ended Sat- 
urday and stock in store, at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, are shown below in bushels, 
(hundreds omitted) : 


-Receipts— -—Instore— 

1905 1904 1905 1904 

Minneapolis.......... 14 40 921 319 
WR woes bees 6% eee : 41 6,150 7,580 
I oi one sesh cans 25 81 7,071 7,899 





World’s Grain Shipments 


World’s grain shipments for the week are 
shown below in bushels: 








Last 

year 

America 1,480,000 
I a cases sn s'en'e 2,864,000 
Danubian Me 904.000 
Argentina 1,926,000 
India........ 2,040,000 
Australia = 976,000 
SIE... ; ons! ohaduis teas hecbianed 8.000 
Be ee 96,000 88,000 228,000 
WOORIRe. s ciieis eee 10,658,000 12,648,000 10,426,000 





The Corn Products Co. has paid off $50,- 
000 of its outstanding notes, reducing the 
amount from $400,000 to $350,000. 
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Head of the Lakes’ 


DWIGHT E. WOODBRIDGE, Agent 
416 Providence Bldg., Duluth, Minn. 
Special Correspondence 


Last week’s flour output of 6,000 bbls did 
not come up to expectations. Evidently, 
the dull market contributed the influence 
which caused the restricted outturn. In 
the week earlier 3,500 bbls were made and 
in 1904 the output was 24,080. This week’s 
production is likely to show up much bet- 
ter as more capacity is reported to be 
worked. 

The week witnessed no important 
changes in flour from previous issue. 
Business from the miller’s standpoint 
very dull, with mills operating only to 
meet current demand, which is slow at 
best, market being nearly bare of new or- 
ders. Shipping directions come in unsat- 
isfactorily and coupled with a dragging 
and scattered inquiry, some difficulty is 
being met within making sales. Flour 
stocks are now 96,005 bbls, against 389,020 
a year ago. 

NOTES 


J. F. McCarthy is back from the east, 
where he has been on business for a week 
or so. 

F. E. Lindahl, manager for the Cargill 
Commission Co. is home from a ten-day 
vacation at Deerwood. 

J.S. Smith, R. J. Thresher and J. G. 
Goodwin of Kansas City and W. H. Fer- 
guson of Lincoln, Neb., grain men, have 
been here this week, on their way to that 
king of trout streams, the famed Nipigon. 

Wheat rates to Buffalo are now down 
to 1c per bu and some considerable cbar- _ 
ters have been made at that figure. The 
line boats broke the rate from a quarter 
cent higher, where it had been for some 
time. A few charters are being made 
daily. 

Affairs on the merchandise docks of the 
various roads centering at the Head of the 
Lakes are very dull, and show little dispo- 
sition toward improvement. A good deal 
of bonded flour, ground in Minneapolis 
from Canadian wheat, is coming here for 
shipment, and the flow of Minneapolis 
American wheat flour is steady, but 
smaller in volume than last year. Local 
mills are shipping but little, running on- 
ly about half time. 

There are now in Head-of-the-Lakes ele- 
vators 1,336,000 bus wheat. Of this there 
are some 300,000 bus western and durum, 
though the reports from public houses 
show but 81,000 of thetwo. Of the re- 
mainder 150,000 bus are owned by local 
mills, largely by the Duluth-Superior 
Milling Co., leaving but 900,000 bus spring 
wheat on hand. Some of this is doubtless 
too poor for anything but to draw storage 
charges on. The chief interest owning 
wheat here is marketing it as fast as may 
be, and a good deal has been sold to go out 
this week and next. Itis likely that the 
great bulk of the wheat here is sold for 
delivery east in the coming month or two. 
The probability is that the Head of the 
Lakes will go into new crop with swept 
bins, so far as wheat is concerned. 

The interest in the cash flax situation 
is due to the complete control of stocks by 
the American Linseed Co. It probably 
holds practically all the 6,150,000 bus flax 
here now, and it is not selling much. Oc- 
casionally it lets go a little September, but 
very little cash ever gets out of its grip. 
The consequence is that many crushing in- 
terests that usually buy their seed dur- 
ing the summer for immediate grinding 
are either shut down now or are on the 
verge of suspension of operations. Some, 
like a leading Buffalo crusher, have seed 
till new crop saved away, bought last fall, 
but there are not many inthis situation. 
Apparently the American Linseed Co. is 
not willing to sell much of its cash seed, 
and one can not make future seed into 
spot oil, for any price that will let the oil 
seller out even. The control of the situa- 
tion is quitecomplete. What will be done 
with the new crop, which seems to give 
promise of a record figure, remains to be 
seen. 

SHIPPING NOTES 

During the final week of June the 
American Shipbuilding Co. will launcha 
heavier tonnage than it has ever put 
afloat in the same period, namely four 
vessels of a combined capacity of about 
44,000 net tons. 

The splendid package freighter Superi- 
or, for the Western Transit Co., was 
launched at Detroit, on Saturday last. A 
considerable party of Superior people was 
present at the.ceremony, and Miss Zoa 
Grace, daughter of H. H. Grace, was 
sponsor-of the occasion. The new ship is 
a duplicate of the company’s Duluth and 
is of about 6,000 tons capacity, making 
her one of the largest package freight 
ships on the lakes. The ship will carry 


200,000 bus of wheat, 325,000 bus oats or 
60,000 bbls of flour atasingletrip. The 
vessel will be in service in about 30 days 
and will run between Duluth and Buffalo. 
Dwieut E. WOODBRIDGE. 
Duluth, Minn., June 13. 
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JOINT CONFERENCE COMMITTEES 


John W. Burk of Springfield, Ohio, Tells the Convention How They May 
Be a Means of Adjusting Transportation Questions 


I regret the president of the Ohio Ship- 
pers’ Association, W. S. Thomas, also 
Mr. McCord, our able secretary, could not 
be present, as they are members of our 
joint conference committee, and are in 
close touch with its affairs. Mr. Thomas 
desired to come, as he is a large land own- 
er in Kansas, and wanted to take in the 
wheat-field trip. He would have enjoyed 
our meeting, as he is ex-president of the 
National Implement Association, and well 
known in Kansas City conventions, both 
business and political, but as vice-presi- 
dent of the Ohio Shippers’ Association, I 
have obeyed the commands of Mr. Jamme, 
but would have been better pleased if he 
had assigned to me the subject, ‘‘How to 
make the Best Flour,” or something sim- 
ilar, more to my liking, but the trans- 
portation question is one of the most im- 
portant we have to contend with, and it is 
a question which is always appropriate 
for discussion at our annual meetings. 

The radical changes made by the rail- 
roads of this country during the past few 
years in regard to the demurrage question 
or car service rules have been a great bone 
of contention with shippers. With the im- 
mense growth of business in this country, 
railroads could not move the increased 
freight with old rules. It was either car 
service or large increase of rolling stock, 
which would mean higher rates to pay for 
extra equipment. Even then, if we used 
the cars for storage as under the old sys- 
tem, the traffic of this country would 
have been tied up several months in the 
year. Car service is here to stay, and we 





MR. FRANK F. REED 


Official Counsel of Millers’ National 
Federation. 


must admit it is an absolute necessity, 
and benefits both shipper and railroad, 
but there are a great many questions com- 
ing up continuously in regard to the 
same, also other transportation matters, 
which have to be adjusted fairly to the 
interest of both parties concerned. 

The shippers of Ohio have found they 
can adjust these transportation differen- 
ces satisfactorily through a joint confer- 
ence committee, composed of three repre- 
sentatives from the shippers and three 
from the railroads. This arrangement 
was brought about largely through the 
demurrage question, and was finally 
brought to a_ successful termination 
through the shippers of Ohio by a propos- 
al to secure the enactment by the general 
assembly of Ohio of a drastic measure, 
entitled, ‘‘An act regulating the handling 
of freight in carload lots by railroad com- 
panies, shippers and consignees.’’ This 
Measure was drafted early in January, 
1904. Our State Shippers’ Association 
was organized in March, 1904. 

The railroad people asked for a confer- 
ence with our association, which was 
granted. They were represented by sever- 
al able and prominent officials from the 
transportation and operating department 
of the different systems. These représent- 
atives met us in good faith, and with the 
best intentions for an improvement of 
conditions that would as nearly as.possi- 
ble afford the maximum benefits fo both 
interests. 

The railroad people conceded the fact 


that we had just cause for complaint on 
account of’ unatisfactory conditions, 
caused by abnormal traffic, weather condi- 
tions, etc. After a full and free exchange 
of views by representatives on both sides, 
it was mutually agreed that: Legislation 
other than that now offorded under the 
common law would not materially con- 
tribute tothe relief of either party, and 
that only by honest, fair and harmonious 
co-operation could immediate, actual re- 
lief be obtained. 

As soon as this agreement had been 
reached, all effort to secure the enactment 
of the drastic measure mentioned was 
abandoned, and the work of taking up 
causes of complaint for adjustment item 
by item was entered upon. By applying 
business methods to the adjustment of 
causes of complaint, identical with those 
always employed in practical busiuess by 
buyers and sellers in negotiating their 
transactions, we have obtained very satis- 
factory results, and what is of great im- 
portance, we have established and main- 
tained a condition of good feeling and 
harmony that must exist between ship- 
pers and carriers as between buyers and 
sellers, who are mutually dependent upon 
one another, if best results for both sides 
are to be obtained. A good bargain is one 
which will induce both parties concerned 
to want more of the same kind. 

We are pleased to state that every rea- 
sonable demand presented to railroad rep- 
resentatives by our association has been 
granted. 

The agreements entered into between 
shippers and the railroad representatives 
have taken the form of car service rules 
having uniform application throughout 
the state of Ohio. A brief statement of 
these agreements are as follows: 

Agreement between the Ohio Shippers’ 
Association and his railroad representa- 
tives. 

1. Car service charged will not be en- 
forced where fault primarily is with the 
railroad company, for example: 

(a) Failure to furnish within reason- 
able time empty cars upon order from 
shippers when suitable cars are available. 

(b) Failure to place for unloading 
within reasonable time care in yard, for 
which order for disposition has been re- 


- ceived. 


(c) Failure to move within reasonable 
time from industry track a car upon 
which car service has accrued while being 
loaded. 

(d) Bunching of cars by railroads. 

2. Car service managers will arrange 
for the prompt examination of all disput- 
ed claims for car service charges, so that, 
as far as practicable, only legitimate 
charges will be collected. 

3. Car service managers will arrange 
with agents of the railroads to provide 
prompt payment of all refunds to which 
shippers may be entitled. 

Car service associations will arrange 
to change car service rules so as to grant 
uniformly throughout the state, ninety- 
six hours’ free time for the unloading of 
bituminous coal, coke, fruits and vegeta- 
bles for a period of twelve months from 
April, 1904, after which time this rule 
shall be subject to revision, as provided 
for in number seven. 

5. Car service managers in the state 
will arrange to meet quarterly, or oftener 
if desired, with a committee from the Ohio 
Shippers’ Association, for the purpose of 
hearing appeals from the decision of car 
service managers and other complaints, 
and adjusting the application of car serv- 
ice rules under these instructions. 

6. It is recommended to all railroads in 
the state that instruction will be issued by 
their traffic department to all agents that 
bills of lading will be furnished to all con- 
signors on demand. 

7. The railroads of Ohio will appoint a 
committee of three members on request, 
to meet with a committee of three of the 
Ohio Shippers’ Association to take up and 
adjust appeals and other matters that 
may properly come before that body. 

This agreement is the result of several 
joint meetings of shippers and railroad 
men after much hard work and many con- 
cessions from both sides. When closely 
analyzed, they will be found to give ship- 
pers greater benefits than appear upon 
their face. As they are mutual agree- 
ments and are not embodied in inflexible 
statutory law, they may be changed at 
any time by mutual agreement, as experi- 
ence shows wherein they can be im- 
proved. 

This agreement expired March 8, 1905, at 
which time the high joint committee, 
(three from the association, and three 
from the carriers) commenced negotia- 
tions fora substitute. Pending negotia- 
tions the original agreement holds good 
by mutual consent. The committee have 
progressed far enough in the formulation 
of the new agreement to justify us in say- 









ing that it will embody all the features of 
the old one with several new concessions to 
shippers. It is about ready for distribu- 
tion to our members now. 

The railroads of Ohio through their rep- 
resentatives are pleased to officially recog- 
nize the Ohio Shippers’ Association 
through the joint committee, provided for 
in article number seven, and are in har- 
mony with any fair and honest effort on 
the part of shippers to improve conditions 
that have been not only burdensome on us, 
but unsatisfactory to carriers themselves. 

When causes of dissatisfaction are dis- 
cussed by able and fair-minded men rep- 
resenting both buyer and seller, who are 
free to put their conclusions into force 
without waiting upon the slow process of 
litigation or of legislation, men who 
know the facts through practical contact 
with the business, and understand the 
changing needs continually being devel- 
oped by constantly changing conditions, 
the best results possible for both parties 
can be realized. . 

The Ohio Shippers’ Association has 
demonstrated that railroad managers are 
always ready to concede all reasonable de- 
mands because the flexibility of mutual 
agreements gives them the advantage of 
being able to give and take, an advantage 
which is the very heart of all commercial 
transactions that involve freedom of con- 
tract, a condition that is destroyed when 
mutual agreements are crystallized into 
inflexible law. . 

By conceding our demands, railroad 
representatives have practically challenged 
us todo our part by entering into the 
spirit of the intention of the agreements, 
to the fullest extent, and in so doing to 
prove whether or not results under agree- 
ments are adequate. Under such condi- 
tions it can not be the policy of this asso- 
ciation to assume responsibility for un- 
tenable or unfair demands. All we can 
reasonably ask of carriers is that they 
treat us fairly and accord to usevery right 
and concession afforded by the agreements 
we have made and more particularly all 
that is fully intended under article num- 
ber seven (which is the joint conferexce 
committee), which we think is the sum 
and substance of a proposition that will 
insure harmonious settlements of all dis- 
putes, and afford more relief, quicker and 
greater benefits than any possible legisla- 
tion. This was our belief when we aban- 
doned the drastic legislation contemplated 
in 1904. Itis still our belief after a full 
year’s experience, workingunder the 
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agreements then formulated: that is, re- 
ferring all matters in dispute to the joint 
conference committee. 

Our experience is that it is of the ut- 
most importance that entageee and rail- 
road men should embrace the advantages 
of meeting in joint conference committees 
with perfect freedom as good buyers and 
good sellers to settle their differences, by 
purely business methods, with perfect free 
dom to give and take, and to enter into 
agreements which can hold while they 
operate to mutual satisfaction, and can be 
changed without friction or unnecessary 
loss of time whenever changed conditions 
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MESSRS. JENKINS AND ALLEN 


turn the scale with undue favor to ¢ ither 
party. 

The railroads need us, and we ne«d the 
railroads. Our interests are mutual. We 
must work together. The able, successful 
and practcal railroad men of today work 
along these lines. We sometimes think 
the public judge the railroads too harsh- 
ly. They have their troubles as vellas 
the manufacturers and shippers in this 
country. 

The marvelous growth of this country 
has caused the railroads immense ex)end- 
itures in the way of new equipm: nt to 
handle the increased traffic. e must al- 
so bear in mind that the wear and tear of 
their property is enormous, greater than 
“~~ other industry in the world. 

Je must also admit that the raiiroads 
of this country have been reasonably fair 
to our industry. In fact, we believe they 
intend to be fair with all industries. 
What the railroads need, with their vast 
equipments is tonnage. The far-sceing 
railroad manager, and we have a great 
many of them in this country, realizes 
that he must give and take, and fcster our 
industries, as our interests are mutual. 
We often hear it said the railroads are 
making money. 

Gentlemen, we want them to make 
money. I hope this country will never see 
the day when they can not operate ata 
profit, and pay every man who works for 
them good wages, and a fair profit to the 
stockholders, and keep up their equipment 
to the highest point of efficiency, so as to 
haul and deliver our freights with prompt- 
ness and at a reasonable rate. 

We must also bear in mind that there 
are many kindred interests in this coun- 
try which employ thousands of men who 
are depending largely on the railroads. 
The great iron industry, locomotive build- 
ers, car works, bridge works, lumber in- 
terests, etc, sella large amount of their 
output to the great railway systems. 

We have had considerable agitation re- 
cently in regard to these matters. A rea- 
sonable amount of same is healthful, but 
too much is dangerous. Our good Presl- 
dent Roosevelt is all right; he wants to 
do right between man and man, but we 
must not place too many restrictions on 
the railroads, for in the end the burden 
will fall on the man who pays the freight, 
and the consumer, as the passenger traffic 
is not profitable. ; 

We hear recently unkind remarks 10 
regard to the action of the senate. ‘ell- 
tlemen, this is wrong. They are the great- 
est legislative body in the world. They 
are the safeguard of this country. | be- 
lieve these great transportation questions 
will be finally settled for the common 
good. But, gentlemen, let us not ask too 
much. 

In this grand republic of ours, the fun- 
damental principle is, that every man 
‘‘should have a chance.’’ In the lanugage 
of the immortal Hanna, let us ‘‘Let well 
enough alone.”’ 





H. P. Gallaher, manager NorthwesterD 
Consolidated Milling Co., Minneapolis: 
Business in flour for the week extremely 
dull. The domestic trade is buying {r0™ 
hand-to-mouth only and looking ‘or & 
marked decline in wheat. Foreign ar 
kets are far out of line on patent and at 
the moment there is absolutely no chauce 
for trading. Feed prices have been well 
sustained, owing to limited output. 
Wheat receipts keep up well and the sup- 
ply seems to be sufficient to meet the cur 
rent moderate requirements. 


Lindstrom (Minn.) Mill Co: The om 
situation is very favorable for this time ° 
the year. 
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Tie output of the local flour mills last 
wee was 18,500 bbls, against 10,600 bbls 
last vear, 20,250 in 1908, and 27,285 in 1902. 

\i le the local teamsters’ strike contin- 
ued ¢o impede the trade, there was general- 
ly reported to be a better tone than on the 
previous week, and the sales were of large 
voluine. This was particularly true with 
reference to the business of some of the lo- 
cal millers, who were anxious to force de- 
liveries as far as_possible, and used every 
inducement to the trade to take the flour 


for which it had | agit sag contracted. 
Deliveries were made under police protec- 
tion, and the buyers in many cases were 
asked to use their own teams to facilitate 
the moving of flour to their stores and 
places of business. With this activity 
worked up, the output of the mills was 


nearly equal to their capacity, but at the 
close of the week the trade was practically 
exhausted, and the outlook for the coming 
week is not so good. 

The dullness in cash wheat, and the 


lower market for futures, has caused many 
of the flour, buyers to postpone making 
new contracts. During the height of the 
May deal, there was noted a desire on the 
part of the trade to await a settling of 


values, and this is partially in evidence 
now, though of course the lack of energy 
in the wheat trading makes this condition 
less marked. 

Prices did not show any decline during 
the week. All the jobbers were able to 
make some deliveries. The amount of 
flour that has been reaching the retailers’ 
hands the past few weeks has been about 
enough to supply their immediate needs, 
and the prospects are that with the settle- 
ment of the labor troubles, which is the 
one thing now occupying the minds of 


the inen in the trade, there will bea reviv- 
alof demand which will for a time tax 
the sellers heavily to supply. 


he offerings of flour through the vari- 
ous brokers were liberal. The northwest, 
however, was the leader in putting flour 
forward for sale. The southwest offerings 
fell off. Kansas millers did not make 
much effort to sell, the offerings being the 
lightest of the season. Brokers’ reports 


Were to the effect that most of the mills 
were down to alow supply basis, both as 
to \wheat and flour, and millers were sim- 


ply awaiting the new crop. Winter wheat 
flocrs were salable at the prices quoted at 
th. close of the previous week, though 
_ ularity as to prices and grading was 

‘ye flour was about steady. A good 
demand existed, and the o ering were 
consequently well taken. The rices ranged 
fron $3.50 to $4, according to quality: 


THE WHEAT MARKET 


‘ullness was the characteristic feature 
of ‘he wheat market during the greater 
part of last week. The bearish tendency 
Wwés still pronounced, and while the bears 
~ 'e apparently willing to stand to their 
: ‘ief, the buying strength was weak, and 
t i market sagged most of the time. Crop 
re orts formed the most interesting part 
of he trade. Toward the close of the 
week the trading fell off, evidently be- 
cause of the desire to await the coming of 
the government cro report, so that a 
more definite line po an could be de- 
oced upon. It was noticeable that the 

"ly option was waning in popularity, 
ane that there was a growing interest 
Shown in the September Saves. 
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While the bulls in July professed to be- 
lieve that the expectations of a big winter 
wheat crop had already been anticipated, 
they were not calling for the wheat at the 
higher prices of the fore part of the week. 
At the declines which eventually were reg- 
istered, there was considerable buying, 
but it was generally for the purposes of 
short covering. Scalpers were the busiest 
during the week, and, almost without ex- 
ception, the trades which were recorded 
were professional in their nature. 

Cash wheat ruled at high premium over 
July all the week. For the winter wheat 
the difference was not so great as on the 
previous week, but it was more pro- 
nounced in the best milling grades of 
spring wheat. The demand for winter 
wheat for milling was good, with holders 
of No. 2 offering more freely. Spring 
wheat, however, was slow, the prices at 
which the holders offered it evidently be- 
ing discouraging to the milling interests. 
Supplies are running low, and predictions 
of exhaustion before the new crop are 
made. There are 669,000 bus of No. 2 hard 
wheat in store, and 302,000 bus of No. 2 
red. There are 113,000 bus of No. 1 north- 
ern, spring, in store, against 597,000 one 
year ago. 

STRIKE NEWS 

The Minneapolis mills have been hit 

hard by the strike. They have had a diffi- 


cult time making deliveries. Fora great- 
er part of the time their business was ata 


bring pressure to bear on the broker who 
handled flour not to sell to any of the job- 
bers or wholesalers who refused to enter 
into the agreement. It is said, that, pur- 
suant to this. plan, a few of the jobbers 
have been refused flour by the brokers. The 
plan seems to be a severe one, but condi- 
tions are such that the trade is forced to 
do something in its own behalf. 

Charges are made that some of the trad- 
ers who were the most anxious to have the 
plan effective have broken the agreement, 
and there is considerable bad feeling 
shown. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


The office of the Pillsbury-Washburn 
company in this city is undergoing exten- 
sive alterations, owing tothe dissolution 
of the Chicago Flour Co., and the taking 
over of the retail business by the milling 
company. 

B. A. Eckhart, of the Eckhart & Swan 
company, who has figured considerably in 
politics, is being mentioned by the papers 
asone of the most likely candidates for 
the head of the drainage board ticket. 
Mr. Eckhart was formerly a member of 
the board. 

Clarence S. Ford of R.O.N. Ford & 
Son, of New York, representative of the 
Star & Crescent Milling Co. of this city, 
passed through Chicago last week, on his 
way to the Convention at Kansas City. 
He expects to make a more extended visit 
on his return from the meeting. 

Chicago was not represented at the an- 
nual meeting of the National Federation 
of Millers at Kansas last week. B. A. 
Eckhart of the Eckhart and Swan com- 
pany was ill part of the time, and busi- 
ness prevented leaving the city, after his 
recovery. Robert Johnston of the Star 
& Crescent, also pleaded stress of busi- 
ness as the cause of his failure to attend 
the meeting. 

Harry Pollock, who for a number of 
years has been connected with the Star & 
Crescent Milling Co. of this city and of 
late years has been manager of the firm’s 
city trade, will enter the employ of the 
American Cereal Co. July 1. His new du- 
ties will be to visit the various plants of 
this firm, especially the flour mills, and 
look after the product. Mr. Pollock is 





RIVER FRONT—KANSAS CITY 


Showing the three or four river steamers now in use for pleasure excursions. Freight 
traffic on the Missouri river has long since been abandoned. 


complete standstill. They were not able 
to move a barrel of flour. The teaming 
company with which they had contracts 
was put out of the business temporarily, 
and those who did their own teaming 
could not move a wheel. 

The situation is somewhat better now, 
though not ateam goes out without am- 

le police protection, and the city has not 
oad able to furnish the protection as it 
has been called for. Where possible, the 
flour has been switched to sidings near the 
store of the buyer, but this is feasible only 
in a limited number of cases. Retailers all 
over the city have been calling for deliv- 
eries and every effort has been made to 
comply with their requests. In many in- 
stances the retailer has gone to the ware- 
house for his flour. 

From the standpoint of the flour dealer, 
the jobber, and the small merchant, the 
strike has been a nuisance, and the worst 
feature of it is that of all the men in the 
flour trade who have been injured by the 
strike, not one of them has been the object 
of the strikers’ grievance, but has simply 
played the part of the ‘‘innocent by-stand- 
er. 


Such a condition of affairs has become 
intolerable, and the trade has been com- 
pelled to resort to some means of protec- 
tion. Many of the jobbers, it is said, 
have agr to employ none but non-union 
labor, and have agreed that they would 


well suited for the position and the Amer- 
ican Co. is fortunate in having secured his 
services. As yet the Star & Crescent Co. 
has not decided upon his successor but 
will announce soon its selection of a city 
manager. 

C. H. CHALLEN. 


Milwaukee 
A. W. FRIESE, Agent, 66 Sentinel Building 


Special Correspondence 

Flour was uncompromisingly dull dur- 
ng the entire week and prices were prac- 
tically unchanged, being variously quoted 
on the basis of $5.90@6.25 for hard spring 
wheat patents in wood. Little or no new 
business was booked by local millers and 
shipping directions came in even more 
slowly than during the preceding week. 
The situation was discouraging to brokers 
and millers, jobbers reporting a light busi- 
ness. : 

Rye flour was steady and in moderate 
demand at $4.20 for fancy and $4.10 for 
standard brands in wood, with country 
product in sacks selling 25@30c below 
those figures. Some new business was re- 
ported and shipping directions came in 
with a fair degree of freedom. 

The week’s production was 23,310 bbls, 
against 28,950 the preceding week, 32,550 
the same week last year, 28,050 in 1903; 
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31,350 in 1902 and 47,200 in 1901. Four of 
the Milwaukee mills were in operation, 
two running on halftime for six days, one 
on full time for an equal period and one 
on full time for two days only, shutting 
down owing to the lack of shipping in- 
structions. 

Without exception, millers complained 
of the dilatoriness of buyers in ordering 
out on contracts made several months ago, 
when prices which are now obtainable 
were paid. Instances where the sellers 
gave a rebate to the buyers for ordering 
out were not infrequent during the week, 
according to reports current here. All 
the mills are well sold ahead of their pro- 
duction, but are compelled to run on half 
time or shut down owing to the lack of 
shipping directions. 

A steadier feeling prevailed in the cash 
wheat market, the weakness in futures not 
affecting No. 1 and No. 2 northern, which 
were in brisk demand for milling. Choice 
No. 3 was also salable and there was some 
inquiry also for medium qualities, while 
low grades were again neglected. There 
was not much offering and millers had 
considerable difficulty in obtaining sup- 
plies. Receipts of winter wheat were 
somewhat larger and No. 2 sold readily at 


Rye was firmer and advanced ‘gc under 
an improved demand for No. 1 and choice 
No. 2 while thin and musty was difficult 
to place even at a liberal discount. Mill- 
ers exhibited a willingness to take the best 
qualities at the advance and add to their 
holdings, which have been considerably 
reduced. At theend of the week they paid 
82lgc for No. 1 and 81@82c for No. 2. 

Millfeed did not change much in value, 
but business was ata standstill and not 
only was little new business placed, but 
shipping directions came in rather slowly. 
Milwaukee millers did not press their prod- 
uct on the market, however, which pre- 
vented prices from breaking. 

Wheat options were weak and July de- 
clined nearly 4c, but later rallied 13c un- 
der free covering by shorts. September 
was less active than July, but relatively 
steadier. Business was only moderately 
active, operations being limited owing to 
oo that manipulation of July is possi- 

e. 

Corn futures were stronger and prices 
gained 2!4c under free buying by short 
sellers. Business was rather quiet, how- 
ever, and the week's transactions were 
smaller than for some time past. 


NOTES 


Henry Neichardt, head milller for Wells, 
Abbott & Nieman at Schuyler, Neb., was 
in Milwaukee last week. 

Last week Wisconsin millers paid a pre- 
mium of Ic to 2c for choice No. 2 northern 
wheat which could be shipped promptly. 

Edwin Reynolds, consulting engineer of 
the Allis-Chalmers Co., accompanied by 
Mrs. Reynolds, has gone to Mansfield, 
Conn., to spend the summer. 

Jesse Garnett, head miller of the Star 
& Crescent Milling Co. of Chicago, was in 
Milwaukee yesterday visiting John Fra- 
ser of the Fraser-Mather Co. 

Milwaukee millers brought 25,000 bus 
No. 2 hard winter wheat here last week 
from Chicago, where it was delivered to 
them on May contracts. The grain is of 
fine quality and cost about 95c laid down 
here. 

Secretary W. J. Langson of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce has been notified by Sec- 
retary G. D. Rogers that the Minneapolis 
Chamber of Commerce has rescinded the 
privileges of membership of Edwards, 
Wood & Co. 

Pp. C. Kamm & Co. have leased the old 
Paine elevator on Canal street which has 
a capacity of 150,000 bus grain, yvarehouse 
cpacity for 200 cars fe ed and _is supplied 
with two drying machines. The company 
has also installed a feed mill which has a 
daily capacity of fifty tons. 

The heavy rains which fell all last week 
created havoc among the mills in Wiscon- 
sin. At Barron both dams went out and 
the safety of the grist mill was endan- 
gered, and at Paskin the large grist mill 
belonging to G. E. Scott was carried away 
by the floods. 

Milwaukee grain men and millers are 

reparing to welcome the members of the 
Millers’ National Federation next year. 
The news from Kansas City that the next 
convention of the Federation would be held 
here was hailed with a great deal of pleas- 
ure by members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce and merchants. 

Wisconsin grain crops look finely except 
on the low lands, where frequent rains 
have washed a great many fields. Winter 
rye and wheat have headed out finely, 
with a good growth of straw. Oats, 
spring wheat and rye and barley look 
fairly well, except where the fields are 
low. There has been a heavy fall of rain 
almost without interruption during the 
week and warmer weather and sunshine 
are needed to improve the condition of the 
fields. ; 

A. W. FRIESE. 

Milwaukee, Wis., June 12. 
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METHODS OF DETERMINING COST 


Paper Read‘by H. M. Allen of Troy, Ohio, at the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion Convention at Kansas City 


Within” the*brief time “allotted to this 
paper fair justice to a topic of such inter- 
est and importance is not possible. Bare 
statements, suggestions and thoughts nec- 
essarily follow. 

Examination of this subject requires the 
recognition and consideration of all fac- 
tors entering into the cost of a barrel of 
flour. Since divisions of some factors are 
probably unusual in most mills, the cost 
f.o.b. cars at mill is the result proposed. 
Jobbing and retailing phases of costs are 
not considered, and, in any event, should 
come under separate accounting and carry 
their own profits or losses. 

It is the hope of this discussion to offer 
some thoughts that may tend to check 
reckless and ruinous competition; to have 
that friendly and natural rivalry among 
progressive millers to minimize costs, 
recognize fully the true basis of compari- 
sons; to offer some suggestions of meth- 
od, economy and reform. 

It is not sought to offer definite results 
in figures, but to outline a schedule of 
the factors entering into the costs of oper- 
ation that may be recognized and accept- 
ed. While application of all the propos- 
als may not be made to all mills, method 
and definite knowledge of manufacturing 
costs are obtainable in each individual 
plant. ‘ 

Hasty, approximate estimates of cost, 
or no estimates, may have answered in the 
now mythical day of dollar profits, or 
when good margins came easily; but to- 
day the mill manager must realize that 
careful, accurate and definite knowledge 
of costs are essential to his success. It is 
also vital that such divisions of costs be 
maintained in the book-keeping, that leak- 
age, wastage and excess in any part of the 
manuafcture may be recognized and elim- 
inated. 

It is of prime importance that the to- 
tal cost under varying markets, yields, 
time of operation, and many lesser consid- 
erations be fully recognized. 

It is requisite that we adopt conserva- 
tive, fair and reasonable premises; due 
regard must be had for the interests of 
our customers, and not only to competi- 
tive interests as between ourselves, but be- 
tween ourselves and the rest of the mill- 
ing world, for it is the hope soon to be ac- 
tively winning back the export trade so 

uthlessly taken from us this year. 

In general, the cost of a barrel of flour 
on track mill is the wheat less the feeds, 
the expense of manufacture, the packages 
and the marketing. In making estimates 
for the marketing prices of flour, the best 
current practice adopts as the price of 
wheat, not the cost, but its current value, 
on the mill track orin the mill elevator at 
the time of figuring, and the amount, the 
known yield of such grades as are used. 

Taking previous favorable purchases, 
as a basis of cost, leaves no offset against 
an unfavorable. turn of the markets, and 
competition will not permit the use of 
other than the lowest value current. 

In this connection I would suggest that 
our chairman call for some expression, if 
any have had experience, or for volunteer 
papers to be read at the next meeting of 
the Federation on the subject of a contin- 
uous cost finding system as applied to 
wheat. If applicable to milling it offers 
a means of more intimate knowledge, 
and a continuous invoice even to showing 
profits or losses; a most valuable adjunct 
to any business system. 

Milling results are dependent chiefly 
upon the miller and the equipment of the 
mill. Of such vital importance are the 
yields to the success of the mill financial- 
ly, and of its ability to compete in the 
world’s markets, that too great stress may 
not be laid on the necessity for accurate 
knowledge at all times. Daily yields and 
weekly statements of wheat ground and 
flour and feed made furnish such necessary, 
continuous knowledge of the business as 
are essential to the manager’s success. 

In the mill sacking all feeds, the com- 
plete record of all the packages of flour 
and feeds for a fixed period, or preferably 
taken at a given hour each and every day, 
offers a continuous method of obtaining 
yields and percentages of flours and feeds, 
and percentages of the grades of each. 
That isthe most perfect system. An oc- 
casional cut-off in such mil] will show the 
slight invisible loss and prove a desirable 
check. 

In mills shipping feed in bulk or both 
bulk and sacks, automatic scales on clean 
wheat with the record of flour packed, 
give at any time the number of pounds re- 
quired to make a barrel of flour; previous 
tests by cut-offs will show the approxi- 
mate percentages of screenings and feeds, 
but this method is not sufficiently accur- 
ate or continuous in its operation to be 
satisfactory to the critical manager.: Au- 
tomatic scales on both dirty and clean 
wheats, or frequent cut-offs and complete 
clean-ups offer the only solution, 





No ‘mill, however small or large, can 
afford to be without facilities necessary to 
determine yield and percentages. 

A few actual tests of wheat in a new 
crop, to ascertain yields and establish the 
relative values, will prove of interest and 
may be of utmost importance. A case in 
point is cited where two cartoads of Ohio 
wheat were tested in September last. One 
was 57-lb wheat cleaned to 6014-Ib test with 
a loss of 5.1 per cent in screenings: the 
other 58-lb wheat cleaned to 62-lb witha 
loss of 4.1 per cent in screenings. In the 
one the flour yield was 66.7 per cent: in 
the other, 71.4 per cent. The difference in 
the milling value of the two wheats was 
shown to be 314c per bu, whereas the cur- 
rent market difference was 2c per bu. 
These tests were admittedly severe and the 
yield of flour slightly deficient in both, 
but the value of the tests rested in show- 
ing that the heavier wheat might be 
milled profitably where the lighter one 
would show a loss on the basis of the 
market difference. This case is not offered 
as showing the market difference between 
all wheats of 57-lb and 58-lb tests, but em- 
phasizes one of the difficulties under 
which many millers had to labor on this 
crop. x 

Before passing from the subject of 
wheat a few words of a kindred interest, 
through not quite pertinent to the title of 
this paper, may not be out of place, since 
the discussion in large part treats of econ- 
omies and methods as relates to cost and 
costs findings: is your mill so equipped 
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that your superintendent can report at 
any time the actual quantity of wheat on 
hand? If not, treat the storage you may 
have in the millas an elevator, usinga 
small bin in the mill for blending purposes 
and weight all wheat from the elevator 
portion into the blending bin. Thus you 
may have only the small requirements of 
the stock hopper and blending bin that 
may not at any moment be reported accur- 
ately and keep you closely posted on your 
stocks of wheat, give check on insurance 
and facilitate the stock taking. 

The mill superintendent should make to 
the office each week asummary showing 
the amount of wheat on hand, the amount 
of wheat ground, the amount of flour 
made of the several grades, the amount of 
feeds made and the percentages of cash 
grade of flour and feed. 

We have now todeal with the costs of 
manufacture as shown by the office books. 
Such accounts should be kept as will read- 
ily enable the manager by comparisons 
from year to year to check careless waste 
and extravagance, to find and establish 
economies, and maintain such watchful 
control of the business as may enable him 
to meet the closer and growing competi- 
tion, the increase costs of selling and cur- 
tailment of profits. 

Besides the general accounts and mer- 
chandise account, and if you please, pack- 
ages account, the following mes be 
kept: Mill pay roll, fuel and water, mill 
supplies and expenses, maintenance and 
repairs, insurance and taxes, rentals, in- 
terest, allowances, general and office ex- 
penses, salaries, advertising, salesmen, de- 
preciation, improvements. 


” These accounts may beZmodified in num- 
ber by combinations, or further subdivid- 
ed according to the view or necessity of 
the individual or company. If rentals are 
not paid, a reasonable amount should be 
charged, say 4 or 5 per cent on the proper- 
ties. Interest likewise should be charged, 
say at the rate of 5 per cent on the month- 
ly balances of the merchandise, and per- 
haps some lesser accounts, barring, of 
course, duplications where the cost of 
borrowed money is already entered to this 
account. 

In salaries account where incorporation 
or other agreements have not provided for 
such, the individual owner or partners 
should charge a fair amount for time de- 
voted to the business. Thus such mills 
place themselves ona parity with those 
obliged to take cognizance of salaries and 
do not mislead themselves when compar- 
ing notes on costs. 

Depreciation; this title offers a wide 
field for speculation, differences of opin- 
ion, and self deception that may too read- 
ily lead to ruinous results. It is not only 
very easy, but a common practice in times 
of prosperity to overestimate values of 
all kinds of properties, real estate, ma- 
chinery and personal. Depreciation in 
value should not be overlooked until in 
times of business depression the true facts 
may be hardest to bear, and the manager 
seeking to make to the owners a fair 
showing on previously high bases of val- 
ues finds himself unable to cope with 
other competitors in the keener strife for 
trade. 

Do we owe it less to our own safety 
than to a fair recognition of the ultimate 
interests of our trade to annually charge 
a depreciation on buildings, machinery 
and losses? 

Accepting these premises as correct, I 
would offer some suggestions that may in- 
duce a discussion of this subject, result- 
ing inacommon acceptance of a reason- 
able and fair treatment. All expenses of 
maintenance of buildings and machinery 
should be charged to maintenance and re- 
pair account; improvement accounts 
should be kept, to which only permanent 
additions to buildings and plant should 
be charged. Except that it is convenient 
to know from time to time what these im- 
provements amount to they may be 
charged direct to plant accounts, and of 
course would be so charged at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

Buildings and plant being kept in good 
order, depreciation is modified, but not 
sufficiently to cover the general use and 
changing conditions. My suggestion is 
that on an average of two per cent should 
be allowed annually for depreciation on 
buildings. In well-constructed and mod- 
ern structures one per cent may be suffi- 
cient; in others three per cent may be 
small. In some cases increasing realty 
value may properly be taken into consid- 
eration. 

With machinery, its total wear out or 
abandonment for advanced or improved 
ideas in milling, generally within an ap- 
proximate range of five to fifteen years, 
suggests that a charge for depreciation of 
seven per cent annually is quite within 
reasonable bounds. 

It should be had in mind that the rent- 
als proposed are not sufficient to cover de- 
preciation. 

All other accounts being self explana- 
tory and unquestioned do not require spe- 
cial consideration. 

The division of each account by the 
number of barrels of flour made (not by 
the capacity of the mill) during the peri- 
od covered, gives the cost per barrel of 
each factor entering into the cost of man- 
ufacture and the ultimate interests of our 
trade to annually charge a depreciation on 
buildings, machinery and losses? 

Accepting these premises as correct, I 
would offer some suggestions that may 
induce a discussion of this subject, re- 
sulting ina common acceptance of a rea- 
sonable and fair treatment. All expenses 
of maintenance of buildings and machin- 
ery should be charged to maintenance and 
repair account; improvement accounts 
should be kept, to which only permanent 
additions to buildings and plant should be 
charged. Except that it is convenient to 
know from time to time what these im- 
provements amount to they may be 
charged direct to plant accounts, and of 
course would be so charged at the end of 
the fiscal year. 

Buildings and plant being kept in good 
order, depreciation is modified, but not 
sufficiently to cover the general use and 
changing conditions. My suggestion is 
that on an average of two per cent should 
be allowed annually for depreciation on 
buildings. In well-constructed and mod- 
ern structures one per cent may be suffi- 
cient; in others three per cent may be 
small. In some cases increasing realty 
value may properly be taken into consid- 
eration. 

With machinery, its total wear out or 
abandonment for advanced or improved 
ideas in milling, generally within an ap- 
proximate range of five to fifteen years, 
suggests that a charge for depreciation of 
seven per cent annually is quite within 
reasonable bounds. 
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It should be had in mind that the rent- 
als proposed are not sufficient to cover de- 
preciation. 

All other accounts being self explana- 
tory and unquestioned do not require 
special consideration. 

The division of each account by the 
number of barrels of flour made (not by 
the capacity of the mill) auring the peri- 
od covered, gives the cost per barrel of 
each factor entering into the cost of man- 
ufacture and marketing. We have but to 
add the cost of package, barrels or sacks 
as may be the mill’s base. ‘ 

The sum_ of these several factors give 
us the total cost of a barrel of flour sold 
f.o.b. cars at mill. 

Such expenses beyond mill and office as 
commissions, brokerages, ocean insur- 
ance, and discounts and exchange, often 
added to quotations f.o.b. are obviously 
no part of the cost to the mill, being 
merely collections for outside payments. 

Adoption of such method of figuring 
costs gives the manager all timessconcise 
knowledge of his position. Sales made 
on such basis will not result in loss. Any- 
thing beyond is net profit. During peri- 
ods of depression or when necessary to sell 
under cost the extent of loss advisable is 
readiest ascertained. 

It is the average of the records and ex- 
perience of several years that will vive 
the most satisfactory results. 

If you should be without method in 
your bookkeeping and have kept a mer- 
chandise account separate from expenses, 


* or can separate, it will not be difficult to 


analyze with some satisfaction, care being 
taken to see that each factor of cost is 
considered. If you will adopt such s«pa- 
rate accounts as are suggested, your inter- 
est in them will grow with the months and 
will intensify with each added year. 

Determining the difference between s»1l- 
ing prices and the cost of production, or 
the milling profit, is most quickly figured 
when several grades of flour are made, by 
taking the net prices of the naked fivurs 
and feeds in’ their several percentages, 
and from their sum subtract the sum of 
the cost of the known amount of wheat 
required to make a barrel at current value, 
and the cost per barrel of manufacture. 
The difference is, we hope, a profit. ‘Too 
often it isa loss. . 

Asa help in determining the cost of 
production under varying periods of oper- 
ation I offer the following: 

Schedule of accounts showing fixed and 
contingent charges: 


SS Insurance and taxes. 
Plant 4 Fixed 5 R ia: 


< n 

| charges | Depreciation. 
f Insurance and taxes on stock. 
| Pay roll — Superintendent, 
| millers, packers and engi- 

Fixed /_ neers. 

charges | Maintenance and repairs. 

Ope- | Interest. 

rat- ; Office expenses. 

ing | Salaries. 


( Pay roll—Day labor. 
| Mill supplies and expenses. 
| Fuel and water. 
| Allowances. 
Salesmen. 
Selling charges ~ Advertising. 
{ Losses. 

I also offer this schedule that it may 
provoke investigation and discussion, and 
being found worthy, recognized and 
adopted as the strandard of cost of produc- 
tion of a barrel of flour. 

On the mill should rest the burden of 
showing a manufacturing profit. Any 
business should be self-sustaining along 
the lines of its purpose. Milling is no ex- 
ception to this axiom, and when conduct- 
ed on any other basis becomes at once of 
questionent character and _ existence. 

eculation or outside circumstances may 
offer opportunities for profits, but they are 
not the legitimate measure of the success 
of the mill. 


W. J. Jennison Co., Minneapolis: There 
is absolutely nothing new in flour. !t is 
the same old story with the flour buyers: 
prices are too high. We have perhaps been 
more fortunate than some others, inas- 
much as we have succeeded in picking up 
a car order here and there, and have kept 
the mill running. However, as a general 
thing the bullish wheat market has put 
the idea of booking round lots of flour 
ensively out of the question. Should the 
new wheat crop pan out as expected, t he 
discrepancy existing at the present time 
in wheat prices, will doubtless be over- 
come, so that business can again be done 
in flour on a satisfactory basis. 


W. C. Leistikow, Grafton, N. D: Grow- 
ing crops are in splendid condition. We 
fee] that with a little warm weather, alter 
the heavy rains we have had, we will bave 


Contin- 
gent 
charges 











the best prospects in years. In the last 
week perhaps we had a little too much 
rain. Farmers are selling very little 


wheat, and we think there is little left in 
their hands. We expect that but few mills 
in North Dakota will be able to secure 
enough wheat with which to keep in oper 
ation until another crop. Feed is in g00 
demand with prices favorable. Flour !s 
dull, athough showing a slight improv 
ment in the last week. 
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CONVENTION NOTES 


The Mass Convention of 1906 will be held 
in Milwaukee. 

Early to bed and early to rise—and you 
won’t meet any prominent people.—Ded 
Dog. 


At four o’clock, Friday, the last day of 
the Convention, the thermometer indicated 
93 degrees. 








On Thursday 150 of the out-of-town 
millers were received on the floor of the 
Board of Trade. 





“Strength united is stronger,’’ was the 
motto printed on the cards of invitation 
tothe Kentucky pink tea. And so it 
proved. 





The badges were similar to those of last 
year, except that the medallion represent- 
ed « sunflower, apropos of Kansas, the 
“Sunflower State.’’ 





The millers who stay away from the 
covventions are usually the ones who kick 
the hardest about ‘‘no money in milling.”’ 
—Ded Dog. 

Members of the O. A. E. were pleased to 
see Mrs. Robert Henkel of Detroit, Mich., 
at the Convention. Sheis president of the 
Ladies’ Eggsiliary O. A. E. 





The official register shows that 530 dele- 
gates attended the Convention. This num- 
ber, of course, does not indicate how many 
visitors came to attend the sessions or to 
transact business with the members. 





Why isa mill during a dull period like 
a street car motorman? 
’Cause it is just handling current busi- 


—Heard at the Minstrel Show. 





MI, G. MORTON PAYNE, ‘“‘CHIEF EGG”’ 


Me. Interlocutor, do you know why a 
bin is like a frog pond? 

I do not, Mr. Bones. Why is it? 
Js:cause there is a hopper at the bottom 


of 
—Heard at the Minstrel Show. 





Do you know why the Russian army is 
like a prosperous mill? 

No. Why is it? 

Because it is always running. 
—Heard at the Minstrel Show. 





‘Quite a number of the visitors were 
given the freedom of the Kansas City 
Club as guests of local members and the 
club’s roof garden proved a very attract- 
ive and comfortable resort for them. 





“any millers availed themselves of the 
generous offer of the Bell Telephone Co. 
which authorized anyone wearing a mem- 
ber’s badge to use its long-distance toll 
lines free of charge between the hours of 
4p. m. and 10:30 a. m. during the three 
days of the Convention. 





Herbert Bradley, traffic manager of the 
ederation, travelled 100,000 miles last 
year, Secretary Jamme thinks he has 








been over more ground than Mr. Bradley; 
at least, he has not been over so much 
water. 





Among those in attendance at the Con- 
vention was H. T. Lawler of New Or- 
leans. Though not how actively engaged 
in milling, the mill that his firm is build- 
ing is likely to be in operation before the 
next Convention. 





The Kentucky delegation gave a ‘‘pink 
tea’’ from five to seven o’clock Wednesday 
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their friends claimed were speaking like 
nesses. 





Forty or fifty of the visitors were taken 
over the Belt line in a special car Thurs- 
day afternoon to view the mills, elevators 
and railroad terminals of Kansas City. 
They made short stops at the Armour 
packing house and at the plants of other 
important manufacturing industries. 





‘‘One gathering like this accomplishes 
far more toward bringing about satisfac- 
tory conditions in the milling business, 
than years of labor among millers_by 
correspondence or personal canvass. It’s 
the getting together, becoming acquainted 





HEADQUARTERS OF THE O. A. E. 


evening in its headquarters at the Coates 
House. Many guests were entertained 
and the affair was a howling success. 





The local entertainment committee did 
splendid work, and the results of its 
efforts were thoroughly appreciated. Ap- 
parently nothing was overlooked that 
could contribute to the enjoyment or com- 
fort of the visitors. 





Much in evidence at the headquarters, 
in the Convention hall and elsewhere, as 
a decorative feature, were 98-lb cotton 
sacks, presumably filled with flour and 
branded ‘‘Aa Al White Flour, Millers’ 
National Federation.”’ 





A popular attraction for Kansas City 
visitors was the Aug. J. Bulte Milling 


and ‘talking it over’ that counts.’’—Presi- 
dent Espenschied. 





W. C. Goffe and August Bulte were in 
charge of the social attentions arranged 
for the women visitors during the Con- 
vention and co-operated with the wives of 
Kansas City millers to that end. Wednes- 
day the visitors were given an automobile 
ride. Thursday they attended a luncheon 
at the Hote] Baltimore and afterward vis- 
ited Elm Ridge and the Kansas City Driv- 
ing Club. Friday night they rode ina 
special car to Forest park. 





‘*My visit has been an education for 
me,’”’? said Albert Kosmack of Glasgow, 
Scotland. ‘‘You never should have high 
buildings in Kansas City; you have so 
much room in which to spread and ex- 





SOME “GOOD EGGS”’ 


Co.’s plant. Several parties of millers 
were taken out in automobiles to inspect 
it and all were enthusiastic in their ad- 
miration and praise of it. 





The lady visitors at the Convention 
were entertained Saturday afternoon by 
Mr. and Mrs. Kidder who gave a lawn 
arty. Mrs. W. C. Goffe, Mrs. August 
Bulte, Mrs. L. M. Mohr and Mrs. J. Paul 
Prescott assisted Mrs. Kidder in receiving. 





The Kansas City newspapers devoted a 
good deal of space to the Convention and 
their reports were handled with more ac- 
curacy than is usual with daily papers. 
They also published portraits of a number 
of the more prominent millers, which 


pand. Why, we people at home know 
nothing of this great region. We know 
our excellent Kansas flour, which has 
ecome so immensely popular that we 
must keep it always in stock, but we have 
had no conception of the marvelous coun- 
try whence it comes.’’—Kansas City Star. 





A large post or column in the Coates 
House lobby was labeled ‘‘Kickers’ and 
Knockers’ Post.’’ This post was especially 
reserved for those who felt that they must 
find fault with anything. A number of 
hammers were suspended by ribbons above 
the sign, for the convenience of the 
‘*knockers.’? They soon fell into disuse, 


however, when the fraternity began to 
find out how lovely everything was. 
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Harry Alley and G. Morton Paine, ably 
assisted by Mesdames Alley and Paine, 
took charge of the decorations in the O. 

E. headquarters: room at the Coates 
House. Over 100 yards of bunting were 
used in draping it. A huge basket of 
daisies symbolized the colors of the order, 
white and yellow. Features of the deco- 
rations were an enormous egg, suspended 
from the ceiling, the big nest on a table 
and the automatic hen Emily. In a scrap 
album of oval shape were registered the 
signatures of many visiting members. 
The album contained contributions, al- 
leged to be humorous, from different 
members. 


THE DED DOG 


A limited and numbered edition of a 
publication described as the ‘‘Ded Dog, 
post mortem edition, printed to educate 
and irritate,’? was circulated at the Con- 
vention. Whatever its success in educat- 
ing or irritating may have been, it cer- 
tainly afforded great amusement by its 
bright sayings and apt illustrations. Not 
the least entertaining of its contents were 
the ‘‘small ads.’’ The dog in the heading 
is depicted as having turned up its toes, 
but in this issue it gave a pretty vigorous 
postmortem kick. The Ded Dog was evi- 
dently a parody on the late lamented mill- 
ing journal, the Red Dog. 


THE O. A. E. BREAKFAST 


The ‘‘Good Eggs’? who were present at 
the breakfast of the Order of Ancient 
Eggs, considered this the most entertain- 
ing and certainly the most unique social 
event of the Convention. 

After the banquet, Thursday night, the 
members of the order, which was inaugu- 
rated at the Niagara Falls Convention, met 
at the Kansas City club, the dining room 
of which had been prepared for their re- 
ception. Stuffed chicks and tiny roosters 
adorned the tables, and yellow and white 
were the colors appropriately used in the 
decorations. 

About 1:30 a. m., the guests, some 150 
in number, sat down to a repast of which 
this was the menu: 

Poached Eggs on Toast 
Oeufs Poches, a la Pain Roti 
Eier Auf Gebratenes Brot 
Ova Sirvies on Brune 
Kota Eggs Pa Brot 
Yude Tamago to Yaki Pan 
Morning Coffee 

It should be said that the menu did not 
represent six different courses, but the 
same course in six different tongues, 
with more or less fidelity to the spirit and 
idioms of the various languages. The 
frontispiece of the menu card bore an egg- 
shaped medallion representing a man rid- 
ing a hen which was proceeding ala Blon- 
din, at a two-forty gait on aslack rope 
over Niagara Falls. On his arm was a bas- 
ket of eggs, while over his shoulder was 
a huge spoon, marked Sterling. 

A mandolin orchestra furnished music, 
and Mr. Mcquade gave an excellent render- 
ing of several songs. The most successful 
one was that with the refrain ‘‘Just Say 
the Rooster Told You So.’’ The vocalist 
that scored the hit of the evening, how- 
ever, was the rooster whose crowing op- 
portunely punctuated the remarks of Mr. 
Weed of the Chicago Junction railway, 
which is commonly known as the Egg 
route. Several live hens and roosters were 
let loose in the room. They wandered 
around and under the tables, not appear- 
ing at all embarrassed by the presence of 
so many Eggs. The rooster mentioned 
took possession of an empty table, strut- 
ting around and crowing as much as to 
say ‘‘Welcome, fellow Eggs.”’ 

He was made an honorary member of 
the order. 

A feature of the entertainment was the 
bringing into the room of a huge egg. It 
was placed on a table and then emerged 
from it a smiling chit of a girl who elicit- 
ed great applause by dancing on the table 
to the accompaniment of a piano. She 
proved to be Marilynn,a girl at Forest 
park, Kansas City, whois with the Co- 
lumbian troupe. 

G. Morton Payne, Great High Pomposso 
of the order, presided at the breakfast and 
L. M. Miller acted as toastmaster. The 
themes assigned the speakers were appro- 
priate to the occasion, as ‘‘Which is the 
Better Man, the Hen or the Rooster.’’ H. 
B. Tasker, the English member of the or- 
der, was asked to expatiate on the com- 
parative merits of English and American 

ens. 

During the evening “Andy’’ Hunt and 
C. F. G. Raikes astonished the assembled 
Eggs by the skill with which they puta 
fractious rooster to sleep by the expedient 
of folding its head under its feathers and 
gently swaying it toand frotill it was 
lulled to sleep, when it lay as indifferent 
to the surrounding din as though peace- 
fully roosting in its usual haunts. 

All the Eggs were in festive mood and 
entered heartily into the spirit of fun and 
good fellowship that prevailed, so that.the 
time sped all too quickly to suit the Eggs 
who tarried till well after 3 a. m. 


KINGSLAND SMITH. 
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Indianapolis mills produced 3,000 bbls of 
flour last week, compared with 7,100 the 
week before, 7,850 last year and 10,900 two 
years ago. 

The flour market during the past week 
was dull. A few sales were made for 
prompt shipment and a few for future ex- 
port delivery; the prices obtained, how- 
ever, were not very acceptable, the buyers’ 
ideas being out of line with the value of 
flour. 

Flour prices were quoted as follows: 
patent, $4.95@5.10; straight, $4.45@4.65; 
clears, $3.45@3.75 per bb] in wood f.o.b. 
Indianapolis. 

For No. 2 red wheat $1 per bu and 85c 
for July was bid on call board at Indian- 
apolis, Saturday. 

The feed market was only fair with 
prices quoted as follows: $15.75@16.25 per 
ton bulk, Indianapolis, for immediate 
shipment. 

Stocks of wheat show a decrease of 9,900 
bus compared with last week, there being 
only 54,900 bus in stock, in Indianapolis 
Saturday. 

The reports regarding the new wheat 
crop indicate favorable progress, and with 
ary weather an early harvest is anticipat- 
ed. 

FROM THE TRADE 


Blanton Milling Co., Indianapolis: The 
past week has been rather quiet so far as 
flour trade is concerned. For immediate 
shipment, however, we have booked a few 
orders. We also soldsome flour for export 
for forward shipment at rather unat- 
tractive prices. Inquiries for feed have 
been rather light. Offerings of old wheat 
have been somewhat better. The very 
promising outlook both as to yield and 
quality forthe newcrop is still main- 
tained. Wheat harvest will probably be- 
ginin this vicinity in about two weeks. 
The wheat is all headed out and so far no 
damage is reported from rust or any other 
cause; however, warm weather for the 
next few weeks would be more desirable 
than the rather moist weather we have 
had for the last two weeks, which never- 
theless has been helpful to all crops. 


Acme Milling Co., Indianapolis: Our 
mill has been down this week and flour 
trade has been of limited -proportions. 
There has been some inquiry but too many 
buyers want the flour at less than the 
wheat will bring unground. However, we 
have sold some flour and will begin grind- 
ing it next week. Feed isin fair demand 
at unchanged prices. From our immedi- 
ate territory, the reports astothe growing 
wheat continue favorable, although some 
farmers report the wheat is not heading 
out quite up to expections. 


The Goshen Milling Co., Goshen, Ind: 
Patent flour is in fair demand, but other 

rades are dull. We are receiving bids 

rom abroad now and then, but none that 

are attractive. The growing crops are all 
doing well, particularly wheat and clover. 
Owing tothe cold, wet weather that we 
have had, corn is a little late but is now 
growing rapidly. Wagon wheat is moving 
more freely. 

Loughry Bros., Monticello, Ind: It is 
very hard to move flour at the present 
time. There is a fair demand for feed for 
future orders. The wheat, rye and oats 
are all doing well. The corn crop is late, 
some little planting to be done yet. 





The Williams Bros. Co., Kent., Ohio: 
Flour trade continues very dull, buyers 
holding out of the market, except for ac- 
tual needs. Have had some domestic in- 
quiries for flour for July and August ship- 
ment and have booked some few orders at 
fairly reasonable prices. Feed trade quiet, 
but sufficient demand to take care of all 
our output. Wheat offered freely by in- 
dependent warehouse men, farmers deliv- 
ering at this time. Growing wheat is 
looking very nice indeed. While frosts 
seem to have hurt some few pieces, the 
wheat seems to have overcome the set- 
back and is heading out in good shape. 
Oats look fine, but weather continues very 


cool. - 
NOTES 


G. Day & Co. of Harrod, Ohio, are suc- 
ceeded by the Harrod Milling Co. of that 
city. 

George R. Smith will build a grain ele- 
vator on his farm near Judyville, Ind., at 
the intersection of the new Indiana Har- 
bor railway with the ’Frisco line. It is 
also likely that a town will be founded at 
that point. 

The Bunker Hill Milling Co., Evans- 
ville, Ind., has registered with the patent 
office as a trade-mark for wheat flour, the 
words, ‘‘Grand Duke,’’ associated with 
the pictorial representation of a man 
wearing a helmet. 

JOHN NICHOLSON. 





New Orleans 


Special Correspondence 


Flour trade was good in patents this 
week but buyers are doing nothing in 
straights and clears. 

Kansas mills were asking 5@10c for pat- 
ents over last week’s price but still con- 
tinue to be free offerers of straights and 
clears and were offering at 5@10c under 
last week’s quotations. 

Sales of spring wheat patents were made 
around $5.50@5.70 in cotton, the latter 
price being for special brands. Straights 
and clears are dead, with only an occa 
sional demand. 

Soft wheat flours were weak owing to 
liberal stocks on hand and mills offering 
freely. : 

Local quotations today per bbl of 196 lbs 
in 98-lb cotton or 140-lb jute bags, range 
as follows: 

Hard spring patents ..... ..sscsccccece $5.50@5.80 

Second patents 5 








CORRE, soca nccns sees ot wanted 
Hard winter patents v5.60 
ee ae -- 4.70@4.95 
CRORE os ceanceccres pass 3.95@4.20 
Soft winter patents .00@5.60 
ae oe 4.60@4.80 
WRN ian cizey nwas.0 cers ante Aeon dake Not wanted 


Millfeed continued easy with little or 
nothing doing. Quotations remain prac- 
tically unchanged from last week’s close. 
Soft wheat mills offering bran in 100-lb 
bags at 86@88c per 100 lbs. Spot goods are 
selling at 86@89c in carload lots. 

Corn is active andin good demand; 
quotations show a gain of 4{@c over last 
week. Quotations today are as follows 
(local basis) : 





No. 2 mixed..... aan . 57 @57% 
No. 2 white ..... STS, TS 
No. 2 yellow.... .. . 57%@58%4 


Oats are up 4@%%c under a steady de- 
mand and light receipts. Quotations fol- 
low: 


I NN a Se aie 3634@36% 

We UE one occ coencceaeetestnacne 35% @36 

EO NE oa chase ss nad waned desnenacie 34% @354 

BNOhs OIE so ci'k do ckkcaiankas dkanseisee 3414@34% 
NOTES 


The New Orleans Board of Trade is 
making improvements that will cost 
around $8,000. A reading and smoking 
room will be one of the features. 


John C. Fears, superintendent of the lo- 
cal Illinois Central railroad elevators, is- 
sued acircular letter tothe trade this 
week announcing that elevator ‘‘E’”’ with 
a capacity of 1,500,000 bus would be ready 
for business on and after June 25. This is 
one of the elevators which was burned 
during the big Stuyvesant dock fire, some 
four months back. 


H. T. LAWLER, JR. 
New Orleans, June 10. 
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Michigan 


Special Correspondence 


The mills in Detroit made steady runs 
last week, putting out 12,000 bbls of flour, 
compared with 10,000 bbls the week before 
and 11,400 bbls for the corresponding week 
of last year. The market has lost its ac- 
tivity and the past week was one of the 
dullest in the history of the trade. Prices 
were unsettled and there was sharp com- 
petition, so sharp that prices were often 
cut very close to, if nota trifle beyond, the 
line dividing profit from loss. Millers in 
some cases got the prices asked for their 
goods, but oftener took what they could 
get. Sales to the east were small and 
nothing ‘was done in thesouth. A fair 
trade was done in small lots, but car-lot 
business suffered. A little Manitoba flour 
was worked for export at close figures and 
there were saleS of winter wheat flour for 
August shipment, based on new wheat 
values. 

Prices of spring wheat flours still show 
a wide range. Some mills appear to have 
little thought of profit in their anxiety to 
get the goods off their hands and dealers 
are kept wide awake keeping track of the 
market. Prices of both winter and spring 
goods are a little lower. 

Rye millers report an excellent trade at 
good prices. They have none of the 
troubles complained of by the millers of 
wheat. , The {demand/is;steadyzand large, 








June 14, 1905 


Louisville 


Special Correspondence 


The week’s business in the milling trade 
has been at a low ebb, with no orders in 
any product sufficiently large or numer- 
ous to be worth mentioning. All the Kep- 
tucky mills are finishing up on old wheat 
preliminary to starting on the new crop 
and so no great hustle for business is in 
progress. The orders are of the hand-to- 
mouth varietiey, no dealers buying more 
than the trade absolutely requires. 

The corn mills have experienced the 
same dullness with the added touch of a 
decline in feed orders. Pasturage is so 
good throughout the section that feeds 
have been in little or no demand. There 
is a disposition to shade prices to make 
sales, but even this has failed to develop 
the business. Flour — have shown no 
change. Corn is selling at around 56c 
with all the mills pretty well stocked. 

There is no longer any doubt that the 
Kentucky wheat crop this year wil! be 
the best for a long time. The weather has 
favored the — as a rule, though for 
a while rain fell in such quantity that the 
output was threatened. Farmers are al- 
ready making preliminary plans fer the 
harvesting season, which begins in Ken- 
tucky the latter part of June and runs 
well into July, and it seems likely that 
the{new crop will reach the mills about 
the twentieth of July. Where possibic the 





DELAWARE STREET 


In the older part of ‘‘down town.’ Thirty years ago this was the principal 
business thoroughfare of Kansas City. 


and while rye is sometimes hard to secure, 
they have been able to keep running regu- 
larly. 

NOTES 


D. G. Huhn’s grist mill dam was car- 
ried away last week. The mill is situated 
near Saranac. . 


D. B. Strickler of Cleveland, who repre- 
sents the Consolidated Milling Co., was in 
this city last week. He reported a very 
dull flour trade. 


Charles H.S. Poole of the Holly Mill- 
ing Co., sprained his ankle last week and 
can only get about now with the aid of 
crutches. 

A loss of over $8,000 has been sustained 
by the Michigan-Minnesota Co. of Port 
Huron, by the burning of their feed mill 
and storage sheds. The mill was not in- 
sured, but the contents were covered. 


The floor of a storehouse in which the 
Albion Milling Co. had placed 800 bbls of 
flour gave way last week and much of the 
flour was ruined by falling into a wet 
basement. The building had not been in 
use for several years. 


Dr. Kellog of the Sanitas Nut Food Co., 
Battle Greek, had some patents on ma- 
chinery for the manufacture of flaked 
foods and attacked a Grand Rapids miller 
for infringement. The miller put upa 
fight and the patents have been declared 
void. 

George G. Winans, after a great deal of 
work for the organization of the Ameri- 
can Society of Equity, in other wordsa 
farmers’ trust for the securing of higher 
prices for grain and other farm products, 

as given up the job. The farmers did 
not appear to catch on to the trust idea to 
any extent. 

Last week heavy rains and cloudbursts 
brought a lot of damage and loss to many 
Michigan mills. Many streams and rivers 
overflowed their banks, carrying away 
dams and doing other damage to jpom 
property. The mills in Grand apids 
were out of business for several days, part 
of that city being under water. 


Detroit, June 12. JOHN BARR. 





Louisville mills, as a rule, buy their 
wheat enirely at home and this year the 
output will probably be great enough to 
fill the bulk of the demand. A Louisville 
miller expresses the opinion that less 
wheat from the west and northwest will 
be bought for his plant the coming season 
than for years past. 

Louisville traffic men are going in force 
to Chicago for the meeting of railroad 
men to discuss the grain fight between 
Gulf-port and Atlantic coast lines. Louis- 
ville has been conspicuous in the Gulf 
port side of the rate struggle and the lo- 
cal railroad men are hopeful of securing 
a settlement that will result in the con- 
tinuation of the bulk of the shipments to 
southern ports. 


NOTES 


The quotation for wheat is about 3, 
though it means little as the market is 
lifeless. Oats are quoted at 36c. 

There is practically no activity in the 
milling line outside of Louisville. All 
the mills are idle awaiting the new crop. 


It was a merry party of Kentucky mill- 
ers that left Louisville for the Kansas 
City meeting. William E. Castle was the 
Louisville representative in the party. 
His speech touching on ‘‘the campaign 
for white flour,’’ was awaited with inter- 
est by Louisville millers. 


The dullness of the week’s trade is shown 
in the receipts and shipments, which 
were as follows: flour, receipts, 1,932 bbls; 
shipments, 15,0388; compared with 2,756 
and 12,208 a year ago. Corn, receipts, !'/5,- 
487; shipments, 140,246, compared with 
298,615 and 335,229 for the same wee !0 
1904. Oats, receipts, 106,564 bus; si!P- 
ments, 81,086 a year ago, 32,733 and 35,59, 
respectively. Wheat, receipts, 41,020 bus; 
shipments, 18,825; compared with 92,500 
and 33,100, a year ago. 

I. M. HARCOUER?. 

Louisville, Ky., June 12. 





Wendelin Boehm of Pittsburg, Pa., as 
trademarked the letters ‘‘I C,’’ as apply- 
ing to noodles, macaroni and vermicelli. 
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s perhaps more difficult to quote 
«tonight than at any time this sea- 
ind it has been bad enough. The sit- 
un .is extremely unsatisfactory in 
respect. Demand is worse than ata 
istill. Mills have wanted around 
,6.35 for standard Minneapolis pat- 
but have been unable to do any busi- 
Bids are fully 50c under the asked 
, and only for very small lots at 
. The situation is anything but satis- 
vy, and it is one in which there is ap- 
itly no evidence of any change, for 
time. 
yers are confident that with the move- 
t of new wheat, unless there is a dis- 
rin the mean time to the crop, flour 


ili be bought considerably cheaper than 


vices now prevailing. They are cuunt- 
nn the demand being. filled, to.a very 
e extent, by new winters and hard 
insas flour, and think the: spring wheat 
ils will be left up in the air.. The mar- 
on clear has been a little firmer on 
od strong clear flour, which is a little 
ce. 
here has been considerable holding off 
he part of buyers for so long that the 
ipts of flour have run down to insig- 
icant proportions, and this is reflected 
he fact that for special brands and 
‘grades, stocks on the spot are scarce, 
ting in a little advance, or firm 
s. This is confined to strong clears 
to Kansas straights or so-called pat- 
on the spot, and to some brands of 
grades. Good strong clears are 
zing about $4.25, for particularly 
ce, down to $2.80 for some second clear 


inter wheat flour is the dullest of the 
!. Business is in little scattered lots. 
ide has been around $4.65@4.75 for 
ghts in wood, with some mills asking 
0 $5. Low-grade winters are inactive. 
re has been very little doing in low 
les, so that it is difficult to name the 
rket carefully. New winters are quot- 
about $4.25@4.85, in wood, for 
ights, although there is very little do- 
Mills are not offering particularly 
\y, ne buyers are rather disposed to 
io . 

insas flour has been rather firm onthe 
and some moderate sales of 
\ights, or so-called patents, have been 
ted around $4.80@4.90, up to $5.10 for 
better grades. Offerings have been 

t on the spot. 

EASTERN CROPS 


he weather has been good this week. 
ere was quitea heavy, general rain 
oughout the middle states and New 
‘land the early part of the week, and it 
proved very beneficial to all crops. 
cat is heading well in Pennsylvania, 
so also is rye. There have been a few 
nplaints, but not very serious. There 
some scattered complaints from Mary- 
id anda few from Virginia, but asa 
le, conditions have been quite well 
Untained. Straw is short in a good 
uy cases, but the heads have filled 
‘tty well, and the rain the past week 
|| be a decided help. Wheat is ripening 
Virginia, and it is expected that cut- 
1£ will begin this coming week. 


NOTES 
he Champlain canal will be tied up for 


‘‘obably two weeks, owing to heavy wash- 
uts, as the result of the recent rains. 


Flour exporters are still out of line on 


all grades of flour, coming a little nearer 


iE \WALAER-QUACKENBUSH / 
') %&* MANAGER * | 
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however, thanon any 


on spring clear, 
other grades. 

Country patents are selling as low as 
$5.50 and some claiming as low as $5.25, 
but the range is so wide that it is very 
difficult to name the actual market. 

The deliveries of flour on old contracts 
continue moderately fair, but there is very 
little disposition to buy fiour, excepting 
to replenish exhausted brands or grades, 
and even then in only the smallest way. 

There was a great deal of dissatisfaction 
expressed by members of Exchange, on 
both sides of the house, on the fact that 
the government report was held back un- 
til 4 o’clock on Saturday. The trade saw 
no reason for holding it back so long. 

Some sales of new Kansas were reported 
at about $4.40 early in the week, and some 
Oklahoma flour was reported early in the 
week at $4.20, and then at $4.30. Moderate 
sales of new winter straights are reported 
at $4.30@4.35 in wood. The Kansas and 
Oklahoma straights are, in sacks. 

The new president of the Exchange, 
Grenville Perrin, has appointed some of 
the standing committees, and his appoint- 
ments are received witha great deal of 
satisfaction. The secretary of the Ex- 
change forthe coming year will be Na- 
thaniel Doyle, and Lester B. Howe, who 
has been superintendent for over 25 years, 
was again reappointed. 

A. L. RUSSELL. 





Baltimore 


Special Correspondence 


The market last week was quiet with 
but little doing in a wholesale way. 
Prices were reduced practically all along 
the line but without attracting much at- 
tention from buyers; in fact, there was 
little disposition to do anything. For 
the first time this season spring patent for 
new crop delivery was traded in, sales be- 
ing made for September and October ship- 
ment ona basis of $4.50 in sacks. Out- 
side of this, the trading reported was ex- 
tremely small, buyers still operating ina 
most conservative way. - 

There is still quite a wide difference be- 
tween buyers’ and sellers’ views but not as 





Fit ee 
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LOCAL AND PERSONAL 


George W. Sparks, manager of the Will- 
iam Lea & Sons Milling Co., Wilmington, 
Del., was on ’change on Friday. 

Charles England of Charles England & 
Co., grain dealers, was elected vice-presi- 
dent of the National Grain Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation at its meeting last week. 


The Hoods Milling Co. of Hoods Mills, 
Md., has sold out its business to Taylor 
& Mitchell who will run the mill under 
the name of the Howard Milling Co. 

Arthur F. Sidebotham, active man on 
’change for Patterson, Ramsay & Co., 
agents of Johnston Line steamers, has 
returned from a two months’ trip abroad. 

The exports of flour from Baltimore for 
the week were: London, 9,555 bbls; Rot- 
terdam, 7,835; Norway, 3,535; Russia, 
2,693; Sweden, 2,181; Leith, 1,714; Ham- 
— 1,712; Liverpool, 286 and coastwise, 
339. 

W. L. Richardson, chief grain inspector 
at the port of New Orleans and secretary 
and treasurer of the National Association 
of Chief Grain Inspectors of the United 
States, wasin Baltimore as the guest of 
John W. Snyder and Charles McDonald, 
Jr., chief grain inspector for the Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce. Mr. Rich- 
ardson was entertained by members of the 
chamber of commerce and left for New 
York on Wednesday. 

WILLIAM E. BAITZELL. 

Baltimore, Md., June 12. 


Boston 


Special Correspondence 


The dullness in the local flour market 
continues and there is not much _ prospect 
of any immediate improvement in the de- 
mand. There is little inquiry for flour, 
the break of 10c per bb] in the range of 
prices asked for flour causing the trade to 
keep out of the market. 

Trading during the week was confined 
almost entirely to immediate wants of 
buyers. The prevailing high prices are 
not believed by the jobbers to be warrant- 
ed, and as new crop flours show a liberal 
discount from the old crop basis, prices 
do not seem to be low enough to induce 
the trade to purchase to any extent, even 
for future delivery. 

The general dullness is not confined to 
any particular branch of the flour trade, 
but seems to be general. The higher- 
priced brands are meeting with a poorer 
sale, if anything than lower-priced brands. 
Even these latter flours are hard to move, 
although in some instances concessions 
are offered, but buyers simply refuse to 
purchase and are all looking for values to 
show a still further decline. 

Stocks are becoming reduced materially, 
the receipts running light, while the con- 
sumptive demand has improved. During 
the past five months, stocks in this city 
have been reduced about 33,000 bbls, and 
supplies at present are barely above the 
normal amount. 





GLADSTONE BOULEVARD 


A fine swing of boulevard in the northeast part of Kansas City, leading to 
“Cliff Drive,” a broad drive cut into the face of the high bluff 
overlooking the Missouri river. 


great as last week. The offerings and 
sales to the wholesale trade include spring 
patent, $5.75@6; spring straight, $5.50@ 
5.75; spring clear, $3.90@4.15; hard winter 
atent, $5.05@5.20; hard winter straight, 
.90@5.05; hard winter clear, $3.60@3.75; 
winter patent, $5.10@5.25; winter straight, 
$4.60@4.75; winter clear, $4.45@4.60, all 
per 196 lbs, in wood. 
City mills report a fair home trade for 
the week. Their output was about 3,000 
bls. 
The clearances of flour for the week 
were 29,800 bbls; receipts, also principally 
for shipment, 27,268. 


There is still considerable flour offered 
at second hands, much below the mill 
quotation, but these offerings are becom- 
ing reduced. For prompt shipment, about 
$6.65 per bbl, in wood, is the top asking 
quotation for the best grades of Minne- 
apolis patent, with other choice brands 
offered freely at $6.50. At the other ex- 
treme, spring patents of goat uality, from 
outside mills are offered at $5.90 per bbl, 
in wood, while several are on the market 
at $6. The bulk of the patents offered are 
quoted at $6.25@6.40 per bbl, but there 
were few sales made during the week 
above $6.25. 


655 


Some spring wheat millers are offering 
flour for the last half of September ‘and 
first of October shipment at a liberal dis- 
count from prompt shipment. About $@ 
5.50 per bbl, in wood is the asking range, 
although one mill quoted $4.75 per bbl in 
wood. 

Kansas hard wheat patents are held at 
$5.50@5.75 per bbl for reputable flours, al- 
though a few millers are quoting $5.25 
per bbl. There is little offering for de- 
ferred shipment. 

While the range of prices for soft winter 
wheat flour is easier, the market isina 
great measure a nominal one, as some of 





WALNUT STREET 


One of Kansas City’s two principal 
retail streets. 


the millers refuse to quote prices for old 
wheat grades. While the best grades of old 
wheat patents from Ohio, Indiana, etc., 
are held at $5.50 per bbl, there are other 
millers offering at $5.15@5.25. Old wheat 
straights range about $4.85@5 and clears 
$4.65(@4.90 per bbl. 

New winter wheat flour is offered at 
50@75c per bb] below old wheat brands. 
Good Indiana patent for July shipment is 
quoted at $4.60@4.75 with straights at 
$4.25@4.35. Ohio brands are quoted at 
practically the same range, but there is 
little inquiry. 

Bostog, June 12. 


Philadelphia 


Svecial Correspondence 


Trade in flour during the past week was 
slow and unsatisfactory and the market 
was unsettled and 15@20c lower in sympa- 
thy with the decline in wheat. Transac- 
tions continue to be mostly in second-hand 
stocks, which are available below manu- 
facturers’ figures. 

Sales of spring patent were generally at 
$5.75@6 per 196 lbs in wood and mill limits 
above the latter rate were merely nominal 
as $6 was all that could be obtained on the 
general wholesale market. Clear and 
straight were dull and largely nominal at 
$3.90@4.25 for the former and at $5.25(@5.65 
for the latter, both per 196 lbs in wood. 

Kansas flours were in small supply and 
dull at $4.20@4.50 for clear, $4.85@5.15 for 
straight and $5.10@5.25 for patent, all per 
196 lbs in sacks. 

Winters were in moderate supply and 
dull, with transactions mostly on a basis 
of $4.75 for straight and $5 for patent per 
196 lbs in wood, though some brands were 
limited above these figures. 

The city mills report a dull and unsatis- 
factory trade and have reduced prices 10@ 
15c per bbl. 


L. W. DE PAss. 





NOTES 


Harvey Sharpless of the firm of Sharp- 
less Bros., grain and feed dealers of Cam- 
den, N. J., died June 5, aged 56 years. 

Wilson & Mendenhall, grain and feed 
dealers of Toughkenamon, Pa., have ap- 
plied for membership to the Commercial 
Exchange. 

Wilson Fitzgerald an old member of the 
Commercial Exchange of this city anda 
pioneer flour and feed merchant of Cam- 
den, N. J., died on Wednesday, aged 86 
years. 

Crop reports were somewhat irregular 
during the past week. The rainfall was 
liberal, but the growth of grain was re- 
tarded by cool weather. Much of the corn 
is yellow and uneven and a considerable 
acreage had to be replanted. Wheat and 
rye are heading low because of the unsea- 
sonable weather. 

SAMUEL S. DANIELS. 

Philadelphia, June 12. 
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The flour situation here continues very 
dull. The demand from the east is light 
and it is very difficult to sell anything to 
the English market, on account of the 
high price of wheat on this continent-com- 
pared with other countries. It is reported 
that, in some instances, a difference of 1s 
6d@2s exists between buyers and sellers. 
There have been, however, a few sales 
made by very close figuring the past 
couple of days. Odd sales were put 
through at 27s 6d for a 90 per cent patent 
from No.2 northern and also straight 
grade was sold at the same price from No. 
2 northern, and sales of 5,000 sacks were 
reported on Wednesday from lower grades 
Manitoba wheat on private terms. 

The steamship Birmingham, which 
sailed for South Africa this week, took 
out about 10,000 bags for that market. 
Considerable quantities have been booked 
for South Africa for the steamers sailing 
this month, and also the one sailing in 
July. Canadian flour made from Manito- 
ba wheat is selling there at 12s 6d@14s per 
bag of 98 lbs delivered according to port 
of entry. There is considerable competi- 
tion between Canadian flour and Austral- 
ian, which can be laid down at 8@9s, but 
the latter is only a soft wheat flour. 

During the past week the prices of No. 
1 and No. 2 northern Manitoba wheat have 
advanced about 6c per bu making a total 
advance of over 10c a bu in the past ten 
days. Local grain men are predicting 
that this must necessarily be followed by 
an advance in flour prices, and some of 
the Manitoba millers have already ad- 
vanced their prices 10@20c per bbl. The 
advance is practically confined to No. 1 
and No. 2 northern, which are the only 
grades excepting No.1 hard of which 
there is none this year, deliverable on the 
Winnipeg option. The quantity of No 1. 
and No. 2 northern available at Ft. Will- 
iam and Port Arthur for delivery on the 
option is less than 1,750,000 bus as only 
about 25 per cent of last year’s crop in- 
spected these grades. The holdings this 
side of the lakes would probably bring the 
total quantity up to something over two 
million bushels available to supply the re- 
quirements cf the millers of Ontario and 
Quebec including the Ogilvie mill at 
Montreal, for the next four months, one 
third of the year. 

ADULTERATION OF MILLFEED 


The Doniinion Millers’ Association has 
been urging the Dominion government to 
take such steps as may be necessary to nip 
this evil in the bud, and prevent it reach- 
ing the large proportions which it un- 
doubtedly will, unless means are taken at 
once to prevent it. With this object in 
view, Professor Shutt of the Government 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa, and W. P. 
Gamble, chief analyst of the Ontario Agri- 
cultural College and Experimental Farm, 
Guelph, called on the secretary of the asso- 
ciation on Thursday to ascertain the views 
of the millers as to what new legislation 
it would be advisable to introduce to 
stamp out adulteration of feedingstuffs. 

They stated that, under the present law 
against adulteration, parties guilty of this 
practice can be prosecuted, but the present 
intention was to introduce new legislation 
similar to that found in many of the 
states in the Union, by which all concen- 
trated foodstuffs would be sold labelled 
showing the percentage of protein con- 
tained in the food when sold in original 
packages or bags. When sold in bulk, the 
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manufacturer would supply a certificate 
giving this information. The idea of the 
agricultural department is to collect an- 
nually from the different manufacturers 
average samples of their foodstuffs and to 
analyze same. Then when any of the feed 
sold is found of lower value than a fair 
average as indicated by the government 
analysis, prosecution and _ conviction 
would follow. 

The secretary of the association pointed 
out that this was not practicable as far as 
mill offals were concerned, and as the re- 
ports of the legislation on this question in 
the United States stated that it had been 
found practically impossible to apply it to 
mill offal there, the government should 
not make a mistake by attempting to in- 
clude mifl offal in the same category as 
concentrated foodstuffs like gluten meal, 
oil cake, etc. 

The most that could be attempted in 
this respect would be to fix a certain per- 
centage of foreign matter so that any mill 
offal containing more than this percentage 
should be regarded as adulterated, and be 
subject to penalty. This suggestion met 
the approval of the government represent- 
atives, and when the bill is drafted, the 
clauses affecting the millers will be sub- 
mitted to the executive committee of the 
Dominion Millers’ Association for its ap- 
proval before being introduced. 


STOCKS AT LAKE PORT ELEVATORS 


At the present time with the steady ad- 
vance in prices at Ft. William the quantity 
of wheat available for Ontario millers at 
the lake ports is very interesting. The 
following returns show quantities held 
about May 10, in the various elevators as 
follows in bushels: 

RGR crs aoigic sank ores tk deo eieeakieCuaeioe 9.000 
COT ODE ano os dinanikn secs Masao cbeeaman 119,000 
Midland (of which 105,000 bus is intended 


forexport) ...... ‘ ....*179,000 
GG OVIO ooo sn:c 39s ence ne dlp aecncesteseies 221,000 
CBR OEE os os nolek cvsan enacts i oenanones 204,000 
*105,000 of this is for export. 
or a total of about 620,000 bus. Over one- 


quarter of this is intended for export. No 
returns are available from Point Edward 
or Port Huron as to stocks held there at 
present. 

TRADE SENTIMENT 


The following are some of the opinions 
expressed by Toronto grain men and bak- 
ers, on the situation: 

C. W. Band of Carruthers & Co., seems 
to feel pretty good over the situation. His 
firm sold 100,000 bus of No. 2 and No. 3 
northern for export Wednesday and he 
knew of a sale, of 5,000 bbls of Manitoba 
flour for export. He looks on the rise in 
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prices as legitimate on the basis of supply 
and demand and the quantity in sight 
against what it is anticipated will be re- 
quired. His firm has an idea that the 
crops are not going to turn out as well as 
was thought, and that there won’t be any 
too much to go around till the next crop. 

Mr. Band said the advance would nat- 
urally mean a rise in the price of flour of 
20c or more per bbl. There was an ad- 
vance of 30c at Brandon and Portage La 
Prairie. 

John Melady of Melady & Co., thinks 

the actual situation in Manitoba is legiti- 
mate for a fair price now, but not at any 
figure running over Chicago prices. He 
considered that 95c would be a good price 
suitable to the real conditions. This rise 
is being purely manipulated by Minne- 
apolis and Duluth firms, helped along by 
a few local traders, and is a little squeeze 
of Winnipeg shorts. The Minneapolis and 
Duluth markets have been running high 
lately. Mr. Melady has been talking re- 
cently with a number of the small coun- 
try millers, and they report that there is 
no great demand for flour and they are 
not short. They have been buying a little 
wheat at late prices to ensure having 
enough to get along with till next crop, 
and are not alarmed. He thinks the Man- 
itoba crop will turn out well again this 
year. 
The Hedley Shaw Milling Co., had not 
advanced flour prices. There has been so 
much wheat speculation lately that they 
have been waiting to see where the bot- 
tom of it is, before making a move. They 
think there is bound to bearise, and it 
looks as if wheat would keep up. The 
old crop shows a shortage and will scarce- 
ly last to meet the new one, and the mar- 
ket is getting into the hands of a few. 
The millers all have their stocks of 
wheat, and they don’t want prices any 
lower. 

John Carrick of A. V. Delaporte & Co., 
said the stronger feeling in Manitoha 
wheat would mean a rise of 20(@22c per 
bbl in flour, and that the encouraging 
prospects of export will keep up the prices. 
The Ogilvies can not afford to let the 
wheat prices godown now. The millers 
had to take a lot of wheat at high prices, 
some of them at £1.06 for May delivery 
and the rise in the price of flour now will 
help them out. 

The Ogilvie Milling Co. is anticipating 
an advance in price of flour, but it has 
not yet been made. 

George Weston of the Model Bakery Co. 
did not seem to regard the anticipated 
rise in flour prices very seriously for the 
present. He did not think it would keep 
up. It would make a difference to the 
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bakers of course, but he did not thiuk the 
price of bread would go up. 

The Nasmith company, bakers, said 
that a rise of 22c per bbl in flour might 
possibly mean a rise in the price of fread, 
but they have so far not been notified by 
the millers of any change. : . 


CHARLES B. Was. 


Manitoba 


Special Correspondence 


Demand for flour is good and the price 
holds steady. The dwindling supply of 
wheat puts the miller in avery <:rong 
position with respect to prices and !\ has 
not been slow to recognize this fact His 
hands are also strengthened by th): fact 
that demand in his own home is it: veas- 
ingly good. 

The fact is beginning to be quite — -ner- 
ally recognized in the trade here th:: the 
requirements of the domestic mar for 
flour have almost if not quite over aiken 
the milling capacity of the country. Ex- 
port business is now only aside issue with 
the Manitoba miller—if it was ever any- 
thing else. The rapid increase in popu- 
lation is responsible for this and thi- -ame 
factor is also furnishing the ground ‘ora 
number of new milling proposi: ions 
which will probably mature this yer. It 
is not believed here that this will ever be 
a great export milling country. 

There will be large export mills at -ome 
of our lake ports and possibly at some of 
the points in northwestern Ontario where 
very cheap power is available, but i: the 
prairie country where the wheat is ¢rown 
it does not seem that export milling can 
be made to pay. 

As the season advances the millers are 
finding it increasingly difficult to get ade- 
quate supplies of wheat. The stock left 
in farmers’ hands comes out very slowly. 
It is not thought that the farmers have 
very much more. At least in many dis- 
tricts they have not. Reliable figures re- 
cently compiled show that if all the wheat 
now in sight were to be retained for the 
use of millers it would not any more than 
keep them going until another crop is 
ready for grinding. 

Best Hungarian patents are selling here 
today at $2.85 per sack of 98 lbs, seconds 
at $2.65, first clears at $2.50 and seconds 
at $2.05@2.15, all subject to a trade dis- 
count of 10c per sack. 

The market for feed is quiet and steady. 
Bran is selling here at $14 per ton in bulk, 
shorts at $16, oat chop $27, barley chop #20 
and mixed barley and oats at $26. 


MANITOBA WHEAT STOCKS 





A good many estimates of the quantity 
of wheat still remaining in this country 
are being published at present. ‘ he 
question is one which is of great intcrest 
to millers who use Manitoba wheat. Here 
isan estimate which has been verified 
independently of the trade and which 
will be found very close to the truth, In 
bushels: 

Actual amount of wheat inspected to 

Bc ST Ta cae A onic arog et rik: ORE RT 
Delivered at Winnipeg and consumed ] 

WARGIG S, dccs ben iin coe be Chev er ruenan eres 1,800,000 
In transit, 100 cars ...........c cee eeeees 13,000 
In elevators west of Winnipeg......... 2. 0.(~ 
Milled west of Winnipeg to June 3.... 5,.(1),000 
Used as seed, 4,250,000 acres at 1% bus 


WEY MOUS. cs acsciessansegignenunr een 500 


Wak tO SABEMOR, «hes cad bos Coen eae 2.( 000 
Total CrOP.......ceseeseesece cess anes ofi0il 698 
Required by mills west of Fort Wil- | ' 
liam to Sept. 1........ 2... -eee0 eses 22 Sil OO 
Less stocks held at Winnipeg, St. Bon- “ 
iface and Keewatin .............- cee CH0,00 
oo 40.000 


Wat GRACING <6. o's ex cca jhe anapeeaears’ = 

These figures would indicate that # the 
wheat now in store west of Winnipe: vill 
be required by the millers of the country 
and that the exporters can only do |)\Isl- 
ness with that invisible supply whic): 
mains in the hands of the farmers. °)!# 
is, providing the millers are able to om 
up the price high enough to secure * hat 
stocks they want. 


THE WHEAT CROP 


We have had another week of wee! Her 
which was decidedly favorable to the 
growth of wheat. There is perhaps a sites 
too much moisture and not quite eno's 
heat,.but this only applies in a limites 
way and has vot had any appreciable 
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effect upon the condition of the crop. The 
wheat isin fine condition and growing 
rapidly. We should have an unusually 
early harvest if the year ends as it has 


begun. 
A. H. BAILEY. 
Winnipeg, Man., June 12. 





Montreal 


Special Correspondence 
There has been considerable strength 


displayed in the Canadian spring wheat 
market during. the week and prices have 
advanced 91g¢ per bu under a good demand 
for the cash article from American as 
well as local exporting houses and millers. 

\.t this factor seems to have had but 
litt/+ influence on the local flour situation 
as prices Show no improvement whatever. 

I, ‘act, the market is in an unsatisfac- 
tor: condition and as long as the leading 
mil«rs continue to pull against one an- 
ot! there is little prospect for any 
ch e. 

‘"! inside price accepted for choice 
spr'.z wheat patents a week ago by the 
lea ig millers was $5.60 and for strong 
cle $5.30 per bb] but in spite of the 
stre 2th in the raw material of late, these 
fiz: «s have been cut by some of them 10c 
per ol and sales have taken place at $5.50 
for » atents and $5 for strong clears. The 
de id continues good from local and 
couv.ivy sourees and millers report a very 
sal ctory volume of business doing. 

I egard to the export trade in flour, 
re] s are somewhat conflicting. Certain 
mi ; state that sales of some round 
lot» ¢ both spring and winter grades have 
taki place within the past few days while 
ot! say it is difficult to do any business 
fo port to the English markets, as 


bu ‘ideas are not in accordance with. 


sel here, there being a difference of 
Is | 2s between them. 

‘I teamship Birmingham which sailed 
for “outh Africa last week took out 10,000 
sacks for that market and further large 
quantities have been booked for the ves- 
sels sailing this month andthe one in 
Ju 

( idian flour isselling inSouth Africa 
at id@l4s per bag of 98 lbs delivered 
according to port of entry. There is con- 
sidernble competition between Canadian 
flour selling at the above mentioned fig- 
ures, and Australian flour which can be 
laid down at 8s to 9s, but the latter flour 
is only a soft wheat, while Canadian flour 
is hard winter wheat. 

Cables from London on Saturday re- 
ported the market steady, but stated that 
the demand was still checked by the high 
prices. Canadian spring patents were 
sae ed at 29@30s and strong clears at 22s 
tic AS 


THE MILLING INTEREST 


lhe next few weeks will see plans com- 
pleted by the two largest Canadian mill- 
ing companies, the Ogilvie Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., and the Lake of the Woods 
Milling Co., for many large and extensive 
additions to their respective plants. 

Since the return to the city of C. R. 


Hosmer, president of the Ogilvie Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., the directors have had 
severn] meetings to discuss a plan which 
will practically result in the reorganiza- 
tion of the company and by dividing the 


milling and grain departments of the 
business will permit of both departments 
he much more largely extended than 
tl an under the present system. 
Hosmer is giving his personal at- 
teniion to the working out of the plan 
a am informed that when carried out 
it | mean that the company will secure 
a greater portion of the wheat aud 
markets of Great Britain than has 
possible up to the present. 
to the Lake of the Woods Milling 
any the president, Robert Meighen, 
irrive in the city on June 12, from 
and following his return imme- 
( steps will be taken for the establish- 
1 of the projected large mills and ele- 
\ - at Montreal and Winnipeg. 

‘inite announcement regarding the 
| > will be looked for with great inter- 
e s both will result in the outlay of 
1 ! money in different parts of the 
¢ ry. 

CROP OULOOK 

Kk. McPherson, general passenger 

‘ of the Canadian Pacific Sothwern 

ern lines, arrived in Montreal last 
' ‘ay from Winnipeg and he estimates 


\\ ‘the wheat crop of the northwest and 
itoba will be 90,000,000 to 100,000,000 
is this year. 


s reason for making the above state- 
itis that there are 1,000,000 acres of land 
‘ore under cutivation now than there 
Wwvre last season and besides the weather 
\\)) to the present has been most favorable 

the growing crop. 
,,\; ¥, Thompson of the Ogilvie Flour 
ills Co,, Ltd., speaking of the crop out- 
lo /k in the west, stated that the latest re- 
ports from the most reliable sources indi- 
vated that everything was quite satisfac- 
tory. The crop was sown under favorable 
conditions, while the quality of grain 
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used for seeding was of the highest stand- 
ard. The growth has been most pleasing 
to those interested and conditions up to 
the present showed the position of the 
crop to be just one week ahead of the same 
period last year. He would not be sur- 
prised if this year’s crop throughout the 
west turned out to be the largest in the 
history of the Dominion. 


OCEAN GRAIN FREIGHTS 


The demand for ocean grain room dur- 
ing the week has been somewhat limited 
owing to the comparatively small busi- 
ness done in wheat, corn, oats and barley 
by local and western exporters on account 
of the higher prices ruling for all these 
lines on this side. 

Therefore, the freight market is quiet, 
but the undertone is firm. The sailings 
from Portland and Boston to Liverpool 
have been reduced to half the usual num- 
ber of vessels for the next month. This 
has had the effect of fetching considera- 
ble more general cargo this way. 

Grain asking rates were as follows: 
Liverpool, 10!¢d, June-July; London, 1s 
14d, July; Glasgow, 9d, June: Avon- 
mouth, Is 444d, July; Manchester 1s, 14d, 
July; Antwerp, 1s 14d, July; Belfast, 
1s 9d, July; Dublin, 1s 9d, July; Leith, 
1s 9d, June; Aberdeen, 2s, June: Cardiff, 
1s 6d, June; and Havre, 1s 9d@2s, June. 

Flour asking rates were as follows: 
Liverpool, 7s 94; London, 8s@&s 3d; Glas- 
gow, 8s 3d(@9s 416d; Bristol, 10s; Belfast, 
16s 6d; Leith, 12s 6d: Aberdeen, 14s 3d: 
Dublin, 17s 6d; Manchester, 8s 9d: and 
Antwerp, 10s. 

THOMAS S. BARK. 

Montreal, June 12. 





RELATION OF CARRIERS 
AND SHIPPERS 


(Continued from page 646.) 


sonableness of rates, and equity of rate 
adjustment, which is the question really 
involved in the present movement. 

Direct friendly business-like relations 
with the carriers, unhampered by govern- 
ment red tape, is desirable. But the record 
indicates that we can secure these rela- 
tions only by possessing the power to en- 
force our legitimate and our legal rights. 

GOVERNMENT OWNERSHIP 


The ownership and operation of our rail- 
way system by the government is, in my 
judgment, not desirable. The conditions 
surrounding the operation of American 
railways, and the peculiarities of our form 
of government, and the nature of political 
influence and control would make a direct 
government administration of railway 
properties an experiment attended with 
serious hazard. 

The history of public ownership of 
transportation lines in Europe, under 
physical and political conditions far more 
favorable than in this country, convinces 
me that the attempt in the United States 
should at least be postponed. I believe 
furthermore radical legislation granting 
the government the absolute power or 
function of initial action in making tariff 
schedules, without proper review, would 
be, under present conditions, a danger to 
our commercial prosperity and tranquil- 
ity, and it is to avoid these two dangers 
that I strongly and conscientiously advo- 
cate the establishment of a supervisory 
power, placed in the hands of a non-polit- 
ical commission. 

The personnel of this commission should 
include the highest ability and soundest 
judgment and experience in the transpor- 
tation business, as to its commercial, legal 
and mechanical phases; the action of this 
commission to be only upon specific com- 
plaint of persons directly interested and 
decisions to be effective subject to review 
of a higher court. 

Without the influence of some such con- 
servative, supervising and revisionary in- 
fluence there are ample grounds for belief 
that transportation conditions in this 
country will rapidly progress toa point 
where radical legislation, with a strong 
tendency, to government ownership will 
become a direct issue, and supported by a 
sentiment. which the more conservative 
judgment of the people could not control. 

The concentration within a few hands 
of the control of transportation, the mod- 
ification of the influence of competition, 
the constant goading of the public by 
small and unnecessary irritations, the 
powerful railway influence exerted over 
state and federal institutions, the power 
for evil as well as good represented by the 
enormous growth of financial interests 
controlling railway properties are consid- 
erations which, I believe, will sweep aside 
in men’s minds the deeper, sounder view 
of the situation, and are considerations 
which will bring us soon face to face with 
a problem the solution of which will be 
attended with far-reaching and serious 
commercial and industrial disturbance. 

As one witness before the Senate com- 
mittee very aptly put it, ‘‘When some- 
proportion of some eighty odd million peo- 
ple think too long upon this railway ques- 
tion, when they concentrate their atten- 





tion upon that issue, upon that pebble in 
their shoe, or the cinder in their eye, they 
will get to thinking of government owner- 
ship as a remedy, and is it a waste of pub- 
lic ability to turn attention a little bit by 
recognizing the wisdom of a moderate, 
reasonable public control?’’ 

This phase of the question must be reck- 
oned with. As conservative business men, 
duly impressed with the very important 
bearing of this question upon our own 
particular industry, and desiring stable, 
just and reasonably satisfactory condi- 
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tions of transportation, we should dq what 
we can to obtain a sane, moderate yet ef- 
fective solution of this problem. 

I believe the time has come when the 
public must choose one of three alterna- 
tives: railway domination, government— 
and consequently political—control of 
transportation, or moderate supervision 
and regulation. Our interests and that of 
the railways themselves undoubtedly de- 
mand that the latter alternative should be 
selected, and now appears to be the time 
when this should be accomplished. 





SPURIOUS SPECULATION 


Edgar H. Evans of Indianapolis Considers This Evil and Its Cure, in an 
Address to Kansas City Convention 


A decline in May wheat of 30c a bu and 
an advance of 20c on unchanged condi- 
tions demands explanation, the more su 
when the circumstance occurs within five 
weeks. The consequent demoralization of 
the trade demands a remedy. 

Simon Gates says ‘‘thumbs up,’’ and 
up they go. Simon Armour says ‘‘thumbs 
down’”’ and down they go, including even 
Mr. Gates’. Before the country gets used 
to the situation Simon Somebody Else says 
‘‘thumbs up.’”’ Two or three men of great 
means and sportive desires, with or with- 
out any previous interest in the wheat 
market, have it in their power to turn the 
business into a stage where legitimate 
dealers, ‘‘poor puppets of unseen wires 
after their little hour of strut and rave 
are tossed pell-mell together,’ into their 
grave, the manipulators’ pocketbook. 

Now it is some poor deluded clerk, who 
risks his own, then his employer’s money, 
on the fluctuations of the market, or some 
hard-headed farmer well posted on local 
and world conditions, thinking to in- 
crease his acres, finally leaves their little 
on the blackboard. 

Again a miller trying to avoid specula- 
tion on the supplies he must carry, finds 
his hedge turned into a ‘‘fence’’ for the 
plunder of the purloiners of high finance. 
Finally, some astute bank president, ac- 
quainted, as he thinks, with the tricks of 
every trade, finds one trick he did not 
know, and his directors have to make 
good. 

They tell us that this is business, that 
people who speculate must expect to run 
a risk, that children and fools must keep 
out. Butis it business when even long 
experience, a coo] head and tried sagacity 
have no chance of reaching expectations? 
Is it business when the food markets of a 
great nation are in a state of uncertainty, 
ulrest, tension and demoralization, such 
as has occurred during the past three 
months? Is it even speculation when 
prices are made and broken at the nod of 
aman orthe suggestion of a coterie? If 
the facts were known they would doubt- 
less enable some Lawson to write an excit- 
ing tale on ‘‘Sulphurous Speculation.”’ 

Whether you or I, however, regard it as 
business, it is so regarded by the grain 
exchanges of the country, except whena 
squeeze is carried to too great an extent. 
Then some courts and some exchanges 
have stepped in, but not until after great 
harm has been done. 

As one of the chief sufferers from these 
abnormal performances, the miller is in- 
terested in their cause and consequent 
care. Not that he desires to stop legiti- 
mate speculation, if that were possible. 
As long as crops and consumption vary in 
amount from year to year, solong will 
people endeavor to buy low in order tosell 
high. This will result in fluctuations, 
which may be called legitimate. It is 
when these fluctuations are forced beyond 
their normal point, or arbitrarily set aside 
that illegitimate speculation comes in. To 
overthrow this every effort should be 
made. Btt how? 


THE REMEDY 


The remedy is simple but difficult to 
bring about. Short selling and a narrow 
contract grade are what make manipula- 
tion possible. Abolish the first, adjust the 
second, and the problem is solved. 

When any interest desires to force the 
wheat market down it sells large amounts 
of wheat for future delivery. This may 
or may not be wheat in its possession, or 
what it expects to have; generally not, and 
therein is the secret of the damage arising 
from short selling. Wheat that does not 
belong to him ‘‘A”’ sells to "‘B.”? ‘‘A” 
expects to compel ‘‘C’’ who does posses the 
wheat to sell at a low price. ‘‘A’’ contin- 
ues selling ‘‘C’s’ wheat to D, E, F, X, Y 
and Z, resulting in a steady decline. Then 
if ‘‘C’? is compelled to have money he 
must sell at the decline, and ‘‘A’’ without 
spending a cent buys ‘‘‘C’s’’ wheat to fill 
his sales. In this way prices are forced 
below their normal level. 

After a while ‘‘A’’ found he did not 
need to sell any particular man’s, state’s or 
nation’s wheat. He just sold wheat and 
forced down the market quotations, as 
before. Then he quietly buys in his sales 
and when he has bought a great deal more 


asks his sellers, who are scattered here 
and there, where they are going to get 
wheat to fill their contracts. There may 
be large enough amounts of wheat in the 
great centers and in country elevators to 
supply the country with bread and seed, 
but only asmall amount of it may be of 
such quality as to apply on contract, and 
this amount may be controlled by ‘‘A.” 

On top of this rumors of new crop dam- 
age are carefully circulated. The shorts 
get scared and try vehemently to buy from 
other scared shorts, all of which simply 
puts up prices rapidly beyond their nor- 
mal. When the price is high enough the 
manipulator ‘*‘A’’ quietly sells out, and 
after pocketing the margins of the clerk, 
the farmer and the bank president, and 
the hedges of the miller and grain dealers, 
starts the game over again. 

And you and Isit around and say, 
‘‘that’s business.’’ But is it, and are we 
going to continue either to deceive our- 
selves or complacently to acquiesce in 
such jugglery and financial highway rob- 


‘bery? The remedy isin the exchange, of 


which you are members, and if it be not 
attended to there, be not surprised if an 
outraged public sentiment enacts ultra 
stringent legislation. 

The remedy for the exchanges to consid- 
er, and for us to demand is, first, that no 
chance frenzied financier, or opulent ele- 
vator owner, or deluded clerk be allowed 
to sell for delivery beyond a limited time, 
property that he can not show a title to. 
This may require the making regular or 
registering of country elevators, or the 
adoption of some other plan, which will 
make future transactions correspond with 
actual grain conditions. 

Grain exchanges are established for the 
ostensible purpose of facilitating the 
movement of grain from field to market 
and of establishing market values. This 
does not contemplate dealing in ‘*wind.’’ 
As far as this is undertaken in so far does 
the exchange become a _ bucket-shop, with 
allits attendant evils. In fighting toa 
finish the bucket-shops all over the coun- 
try, the Chicago Board of Trade deserves 
our hearty thanks and support; but it 
needs to go a step further, and restrict 
such short selling within itself as tends to 
make it a legalized bucket-shop. 

Short selling, that isselling where there 
is no ownership, has no excuse for exist- 
ence in any sound system of marketing. 
Unrestricted short selling is a crime 
against every farmer, grain dealer, miller, 
and against the community. 

The second part of the remedy, which 
perhaps is more easily obtained, and which 
has already received much consideration, 
is the broadening of the contract grade. 
In favorable years when a large per cent 
of the crop is of high grade, its quantity 
is so great as to hamper if not preclude, 
injurious manipulation. But when, as in 
the past two years, owing tocrop damage, 
only asmall amount of the crop is technic- 
ally available on contract, the opportun- 
ity of the shrewd manipulator is not lost. 
He may make a round sum, or may have 
to get his father to help him out of the 
hole, but he has the chance, under the 
rules, of doing untold damage to commer- 
cial interests, and he should be stopped. 
Therefore, broaden the contract grade by 
admitting at a proper penalty and on 
proper grading, No. 3 red, No. 3 hard, and 
No. 2 and No. 3 northern in the respective 
markets. By proper penalty I mean the 
maximum difference in price that such 
wheat is worth for milling. 

By proper grading I mean that the defi- 
nition of these grades be readjusted, so 
that only sound wheat shall be admitted. 
I mean, further, that the inspection out, 
shall be as rigid as the inspection in. 

If what I have stated are facts, as I be- 
lieve every man here knows them to be, a 
remedy should be found. I submit as the 
most available remedy for the evils of 
Spurious Speculation, the curtailment of 
short selling and the broadening of the 
contract grade. I offer the following res- 
olution. 

{[Mr. Evans then proposed the resolution 
addressed to ‘‘the grain exchanges of the 
United States,’? duly presented by the 
Resolutions Committee and passed by the 
Federation convention.— Editor. | 
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There has been a moderate demand for 
hard wheat flours during the week, and on 
account of the scarcity of cash wheat, 
millers have demanded and obtained full 
values based on the cash market. The 
volume of trade was small, and buyers’ 
ideas are bearish. Sellers look forward 
to lower prices for new crop wheat, but, 
owing to the fact that the receipts of new 
wheat are still along ways distant, the 
seller had the advantage temporarily, for 
the small quantities which are actually 
moving. 

For export movement, nothing what- 
ever can be done for June or prompt ship- 
ment, but July and August offers were 
plentiful, resulting, however, in very little 
business. Millers feel that we are not far 
off from free sales, July and August, the 
price being dependent upon conditions in 
the next few weeks. Almost everyone is 
of the opinion that both the United King- 
dom and the Continent will take on con- 
siderable quantities at present prices on 
this side, if they can oply once feel that 
we have reached the bottom. 

The cash wheat market showed a steady 
decline during the past week, closing to- 
day at 1!,c to 2!sc off from Monday’s top 
prices on sample lots of soft winter 
wheat. The regular elevator grade of No. 
2 wheat showed a still further decline. 
Hard milling: wheat was in good demand 
throughout the week, showing but a 
slight decline. Receipts were very light, 
and at the close on Saturday the market 
was almost bare of this quaity of wheat. 

The millfeed market held steady the 
past week, very little change taking place 
in quotations. Offerings were light with 
only moderate local and shipping demand, 
the latter for southern shipment. Some 
hard wheat mixed feed was sold to go east 
for July and August shipment, based on 
present rates of freight, netting 774¢c¢ and 
78sec per 100 Ibs East St. Louis. Spot 
cash market, soft wheat bran 75c to 78c, 
and middlings 80c to 85c. 

The flour output of the St. Louis mills 
for the week ending Saturday, June 10, 
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was 18,300 bbls, against 14,400 the week 
before. Outside mills, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis, made 21,000 
bbls, compared with 22,500 the previous 


week. 
CROP CONDITIONS 


The weather for the growing crop the 
past week, was all that could be desired, 
but the promise of rain is causing timidity 
among the bears, as, in some sections here- 
abouts, harvesting has already begun. 
Reports on the crop prospects are conflict- 
ing, and seem to indicate a spotted condi- 
tion. 


NOTES AND PERSONALS 


Williant L. Sweet, Jr., of C. C. Sweet & 
Co., New York, was a calier at this office 
during the week. 

F. E. Lehman, representing Nordyke & 
Marmon Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was a 
caller at this office last Saturday. 

The nineteenth annual meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association will 
be held at Murphysboro, Ill., Thursday, 
June 22. 

John C. Shofner of the Neil & Shofner 
Grain Co., Nashville, Tenn., was a visitor 
in St. Louis last week. He said that crop 
prospects in Tennessee were not very prom- 
ising and that, in the course of a few days, 
harvesting in that state would be general. 

Edward Schaaf of the St. Mary’s (Mo.) 
Mill Co., stopped in St. Louis on his way 
to the convention. He stated that harvest 
in his section of the country would com- 
mence early this week, and that the crop, 
while thin, promised to be of good qual- 
ity, and that it had made some improve- 
ment owing to the recent warm weather. 

C. F. G. RAIKES. 


Toledo 


Special Correspondence 


Fair business in flour last week anda 
more general demand was the report of 
all the millers here. Sales to domestic 
trade fully absorbed the production and, in 
addition to this, millers made some sales 
for export shipment for July and August. 

Foreign offers are more numerous and 
the market all the week was close to 
working good business to that source. 
Domestic trade was better on account of 
so many interior mills having no wheat. 
The output was 11,500 bbls, against 11,200 
the previous week and 8,000 for the corre- 
sponding week a year ago. 

Millfeed prices were steady and un- 
changed, enough demand existing to take 
the limited production without effort. 

The wheat market had a lower tendency 
all the week, with favorable reports of 
growing crop, although the various state 
reports show deterioration during May 
from the glowing reports issued a month 
ago. The harvest reports are likely to 
show still lighter yield than now expected, 
as last week there were some bad reports 
here from this state of damage by rust 
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LIVESTOCK EXCHANGE—KANSAS CITY 


In this building are located the offices of stock-yards concerns. Kansas City is 
second largest livestock market in the United States. 


and insects, that is not perceptible from 
car windows. 

Speculation is not in evidence and” mar- 
kets are narrow on that account. Cash 
demand was better at the decline of four 
cents and practically all the milling wheat 
in store is now being taken out on these 
orders. Less than 20,000 bus of milling 
wheat are here unsold to supply the de- 
mand the next 35 days. Receipts were 8 
cars, against 16 the previous week and 22 
for the corresponding week last year. 
Stock in public elevators is 101,000 bus, 
against 231,000 the same time a year ago. 

Corn was in steady demand at advanced 
prices, and is being moved out of here, as 
fast as it arrives, to domestic trade. Offer- 
ings from the interior are light. Receipts 
for the week, 175 cars. In the immediate 
vicinity of this market farmers are very 
much discouraged over prospects of the 
new crop as there has been too much rain. 


Oats are still being offered freely from. 


the interior, buat the demand is sufficient 
to keep stocks here low. 
x * 

F. H. Tanner, president of the Hicks 
Brown Milling Co., Mansfield, Ohio, here 
most of last week, says, ‘‘Flour demand 
is light, but steady. Stocks of flour in 
eastern markets are very light, buyers 
generally holding off until new wheat 
moves. Crop prospects are fine. Harvest- 
ing will begin about July 4. Millfeed is 
in good demand for the limited produc- 
tion.’ 


Toledo, June 12. 


Buffalo 


Special Correspondence 


Streaky is the way most millers in Buf- 
falo sum up the situation. A day or two 
of hopeand the rest of the week is all 
despair. It varies with different mills, 
but as far as can be figured out buyers are 
not watching the market closely, just tak- 
ing what they actually must have. 

Pennsylvania and New York state are 
buying more than New England points, 
which is a strange condition. All agents 
report stocks light in buyers’ hands and 
no disposition to buy except in small lots. 
Millers on the other hand have been stock- 
ing up and can meet almost any emergen- 


W. E. BRIGHAM. 





y. 

Northwestern agents are doing almost 
nothing. Their only hope lies in a stiffening 
up of local prices. They have plenty of 
flourand any advance would give them an 
opening. But theeastern miller apparent- 
ly knows his game and wheat or no wheat 
he is keeping his prices where the outside 
seller can not touch them. 

In feeds the east is dull and easy while 
the west has been advancing prices the 
past few days. Millers here report busi- 
ness dull and would shade prices if any 
fair quantity was wanted. Regular deal- 
ers seem to be figuring on a wet season 
and there are good prospects of a scare if 
present weather continues. 

Heavy rains have prevented planting of 
corn and oats or have rotted the seed al- 
ready sown while grass is stalky. In fact 
the hay crop does not promise to be up to 
the average. Last year’s crop was abun- 
dant and hay has been low, and there is 
still a considerable amount in farmers’ 
hands. The past few days, however, 
show some rmness in hay although 
trade is extremely light. 

There is a better demand for middlings, 
probably due tothe high price of cornmeal 
and hominy both of which are very quiet. 
Oilmeal is steady. Gluten scarce. 


SHIPMENTS TO ST. CATHERINES 


The canal steamer and six consorts, 
which left Buffalo with Canadian wheat, 
bound for the Hedley-Shaw mills at St. 
Catherines, Ont., duly arrived at their 
destination but have not yet returned. 

It was expected the tow would be back 
again for reloading today at the latest, 
but there was some hitch in unloading. 

It appears that the captain of the steam- 
boat took the contract for the delivery of 
this wheat to the Canadian mills at about 
144¢ per bu, but the question of delay may 
enter into the settlement. Nothing will 
be known about it here until the tow re- 
turns. 

The cost of transportation from Fort 
William to Buffalo, elevating and re-ship- 
ping up the lake to St. Catherines, as fig- 
ured out at present, will not exceed 3c, 
and to those on the inside of the deal this 
is considered cheap for that long haul and 
elevating and transferring changes. 


NOTES 


George Urban, Jr., was the only flour 
miller from Buffalo at the millers’ Con- 
vention. 

L. W. Forbell of Forbell & Tilson, grain 
brokers, New York, was on ’change last 
week. 

Receipts of grain and seed at this port 
from the opening to date were 20,117,000 
bus, against 5,550,000 last year for the 
same time. 

E. BANGASSER. 

Buffalo, N. Y., June 12. 
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Tennessee 


Special Correspondence 

A majority of the flour mills in the 
southeastern section, have been shut down 
for the past week, to make necessary re- 
pairs and clean up the decks for the open- 
ing of the new-crop. There are some of 
the larger mills, including the Liberty of 
this city, which, however, have kept right 
on running and with these business js 
fairly good. They manage to sell full- 
time output at ruling prices. There isa 
general impression among the southeast- 
ern’ buyers that flour prices are going to 
be lower on the new crop, but this isa 
moot question and depends largely on the 
out-turn of the wheat crop, which is now 
in doubt. The dealers, that asa rule, buy 
from 5,000 to 10.000 bbls at a time are now 
satisfied with from 100 to 500. They are 
buying just astheir needs demand and 
will justify. 

Prices are still firm at last week’s quo- 
tations which are repeated as follows: 
best patent, $5.35; choice, $4.85, witli the 
usual differentials for the intermediate 
grades. These prices apply to flou: in 
wood. In cotton sacks a reduction ©! Le 
per bbl is made for shipment. 

Millfeed is on the upward road ani the 
mills are selling all they can make at «ven 
better prices than they got last week. 
Bran is held at $18.50; middlings, $29.50: 
hominy feed, $18.50, per ton, f.0.b. ash- 
ville. There isan especially active 1iove- 
ment in hominy feed and the Liberty » ills 
of this city has already sold the outp ¢ of 
the mill on contract for the present month 
and the first half of July. This pro ‘uct 
seems to be on a boom. The mills du-ving 
the recent dull season piled a lot of | up 
and then in order to get rid of it rec:iced 
prices. At first, even though the ,-ice 
was just about cost, it proved still a rug 
on the market. Finally a large sale was 
effected to the east. This seemed to give it 
a start and the mills have since bee) un- 
able to supply the demand. 

Corn goods are also active and ): ices 
have been advanced. The corn mills are 
all running on full time and there ‘- no 
difficulty to sell all that they can nike. 
The mills all had some old contract -, so 
when the prices. began to advance i!iese 
were ordered out and accumulation has 
been impossible since. Prices are for  olt- 
ed meal $1.30 per 100 Ibs; grits, *!.37: 
pearl meal, $1.37. The demand for «crits 
is not as active as it is for meal but still 
both products are selling sufficiently fast 
to keep down accumulations with the 
mills running on full time. Some of the 
mills are really oversold on meal. 

The reports from the local crop are con- 
flicting. Harvesting has commenced in 
some localities, but many farmers claim 
that they were forced to cut too early on 
account of the appearance of rust. ‘hiere 
issome rust, itis true, but the extent of 
this can not be told. Some farmers claim 
that they will not make half a crop on ac- 
count of it. Onthe other hand some re- 
port that, while the indicated yield will 
not be as large as it was last year, they 
will ‘make splendid crops, if they only 
have good threshing weather. 

Good white milling corn is selling read- 
ily at 60@6114c. Receipts are liberal 
enough to meet all demands and dealers 
as well as millers are free buyers. 

The prospects of the pew corn crop are 
not so favorable. There has been a gvod 
deal of moisture and this, with cool night 
has given the cut worms a chance to do 
much damage. In localities not affected 
by the worm, rains. have been so freqiient 
that farmers have not been able to keep 
their fields clear of grass and some crops 
are rank and almost past redemption 

NOTES 

Work on the Liberty Mills’ new elevator 
is progressing nicely. Some machinery !s 
now being installed and the elevator will 
be ready for use by the middle of July 

John M. Potter, owner of a large tiour 
mill at Oakland, Ky., made anassignmcnt 
for the benefit of his creditors Friday. A 
schedule of the assets and liabilities as 
not been filed. | 

The weekly report of the Nashville Grin 
Exchange shows grain in elevators ali 10 
the hands of millers in this city for (he 
close of the week to be as follows: what, 
98,400 bus; corn, 164,150; oats, 129,00; 
barley, 13,000. 

There is some speculation as to the 0) ¢n- 
ing uric of the new crop wheat. Miers 
think it ought to open somewhere in the 
neighborhood of 80 to 85c, but say thes ire 
unable to make closer estimates in ‘he 
face of the conflicting reports as to coidi- 
tions. 

The Atlas Milling Co. has been organ ed 
here and has purchased the Maize Ce al 
mill located on the east side of the C:™- 
berland river in this city. The new ¢o'l: 
pany will continue to manufacture cea! 
food, but will in addition enter the 1),"- 
lar flour milling business. The comp: '!) 
has already purchased mill machiner; K 
200-bbl dait capacity, which is now be’. 
installed. The company is also buildi: | 
a warehouse 60x70 feet. 


Nashville, June 12. J. B. CLARK. 
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-as extremely difficult this last week 
te rtain just the condition of the flour 
m ‘ton account of the disarrangement 
te al milling affairs by reason of the 
CO ition. The market continued to be 
a y small one with extremely light in- 
qui: for flour and much weaker prices. 
Ky» sas City mills sold very little flour in- 
de the total probably not amounting 
to over a two days’ run for each mill. 

trade was almost confined to buyers 
in central states. There was hardly any- 
th doing in the east, although mills 
miie important concessions in prices. 
Tho eastern trade seems to be waiting for 
the new crop, and is taking small interest 
in four for prompt shipment. No im- 
provement is noted in southern trade, and 
mi that rely upon those markets are 
doing little. 

There is moderate interest in cabling 
for forward shipment, but on the whole 
foreign markets are not yet given much 
heed. Millers are hopeful that the next 
few weeks will develop a better foreign 
trade, but just now cables are two shill- 
ings or so under millers’ views, and noth- 
ing better seems to be immediately in 
prospect. However, lower cash prices 
here are an encouraging feature. Bran 
or other feed was a quiet market with a 
small supply and limited local demand. 


Prices are about steady. Receipts of 
wheat here at Kansas City were light, but 
there was little demand and prices were 


about five cents lower. 

Mills in Kansas are averaging not over 
half time. Some of those in the western 
part of the state are running full time, 
but they are not many. The output at 
Kausas City was 21,950 bbls of flour this 
Weck, against 23,200 bbls last week, and 
I a year ago. 


/UTHWESTERN CROP CONDITIONS 


\l reports regarding the condition of 
<rowing wheat are entirely favorable. 
news from all sources indicates a much 
roved condition over all of Kansas and 
klahoma. There were only light rains 
ng the last week, and with warm dry 
her, conditions for ripening could 
ly be improved. Harvesting has be- 
in the southern part of the hard win- 
vheat section, and will now progress 
lly northward. It will be general in 
‘homa within the next ten days. 
‘ny estimates of the probable size of 
‘op are at hand, but opinions seem to 
ther centering around a crop of in ex- 
of 70,000,000 bus, and probably under 
0,000. Many millers here this week 
that wheat in their sections promised 
ld of 15 bus to the acre. 
SECRETARY COBURN’S REPORT 
cretary Coburn of the Kansas state 
rd of agriculture issued Friday a press 
letin giving the condition of all the 
wing crops on Monday, June 5. The in- 
igation, especially as to the wheat and 
i, has been one of the most searching 
“y made and the showing by it may be 
epted as an accurate portrayal by coun- 
sof the situations as they now exist 
cughout the state. It reveals that in 
ne respects, as for example its coolness, 
’ spring has been abnormal, and the be- 
\Vior of the soil and some of the crops 
).anted quite unusual and inexplicable. 
Yollowing the superb promise that ob- 
tained up to, say, April 15, theré has been, 
Ina majority of the wheat fields, and 
much of this, too, where weather and soil 
seemed more than ordinarily favorable, a 
feeble growth of straw anda failure to 






stool vigorously, for which there has been 


no satisfactory explanation. In some lo- 
calities timely moisttire was lacking, 
while in others there was at the same 
period too much, and later many fields 
previously too dry have been waterlogged. 

However, in connection with this is to 
be reported latterly a month of unusually 
favorable, moist, wheat weather. This 
has undoubtedly done much to assure 
plumpness and size of the berry, and give 
a quality to compensate in a considerable 
degree for lack of the quantity which was 
promised by the earlier outlook. Since 
the report of April 8, when the condition 
for the state was 95.4 there has been a fall- 
ing away of 18.3 per cent. 

The foregoing by:no means.applies in all 
ways to all the"l05 counties, or to all the 
large wheat-yielding counties, for there 
are numerous splendid’Sexceptions; nor 
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cessfully waged with all the forces avail- 
able. Recent warmth and sunshine have 
stimulated growth, and corn conditions 
are improving. The 1904 area was 6,494,- 
158 acres and this year’s area shows an 
increase approximately of 750,000 acres, or 
11 per cent. 
R. E. STERLING. 


THE HOPPER 


Attempts have been made from time to 
time to devise satisfactory methods of de- 
corticating wheat and similar grain, part- 
ly asa preliminary to grinding it in the 
usual way and partly for the manufacture 
of whole wheat preparations. 

In Europe, the name of Steinmetz has 
for years been identified with decorticat- 
ing machines and processes. A German 
patent has been issued on a machine made 
in Kreuznach, that seems to be an im- 
provement over former devices of the 
kind. 

The wheat is fed into the lower part of 
a vertical cylinder, where it is mixed 
with water, through which it is caused to 
ascend by a revolving drum. From the 
top of the cylinder the wheat passes toa 
horizontal cylinder having a roughened 
case against which the wheat is rubbed 
by a pentagonal drum. The object of 
this drum is to force the water that clings 
to the exterior of the berry in under the 
bran, so as to loosen it up. 

From this drum the wheat passes to the 

















EXCHANGE BUILDING 


does it argue that Kansas is not on the eve 
of garnering an aggregate of wheat great- 
erthan any other state at her best has 
demonstrated ability to produce, yet not- 
ably smaller than seemed entirely possible 
or probable sixty days earlier. 

Using the 1905 acreage returns of the as- 
sessors for the thirty-nine counties thus 
officially reported and the correspondents’ 
estimates for the remaining sixty-six coun- 
ties, the total winter wheat area for the 
state sown last fall approximated 5,828,948 
acres, or an area practically the same as 
that sown for the 1904 crop. The area 
plowed up is now estimated to be 422,985 
acres, as against 194,000 acres report April 
8. Deducting the area plowed up, the to- 
tal area for the state likely to be harvested 
reaches 5,405,963 acres, and its average 
condition is 77.1 per cent. Twenty-five 
counties having 60 per cent of the state’s 
wheat area report an average condition on 
the whole of 72, as against 94 April 8, a 
decline of 22 per cent. 

Corn in the main was planted late; its 
development and cultivation have been 
slow paced, while weeds have suffered few 
hindrances until within the past ten days, 
when’a campaign on extermination has 
been and is now being incessantly and suc- 
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decorticator cylinder proper, in which is a 
beater with fan blades. These not only 
strip off the bran, but form gn air current 
which carries off the light branny par- 
ticles. After this, the wheat passes toa 
third horizontal drum, where it is polished 
by the action of the beaters and any loos- 
ened particles are blown off, the air cur- 
rent at the same time serving to dry the 
wheat. Before passing into the third 
drum, the wheat goes through a conveyor 
with which a water pipe is connected, so 
that if desired more water may be ap- 
plied. The three horizontal cylinders are 
mounted in one vertical frame, the total 
height of which is about equal to that of 
the water cylinder. 

Now that wheat driers are in common 
use, in connection with wheat washing 
and conditioning plants, there seems to 
be no great objection to the free use of 
water in wheat cleaning. It is easy to un- 
derstand that the bran can be entirely re- 
moved from wheat by the use of plenty of 
water and suitable rubbing devices for 
freeing the berry from the loosened bran. 
Furthermore it seems logical that less 
low-grade flour would be made in grind- 
ing wheat from which the bran has been 
removed. 


659 


Whether such a process would prove a 
commercial success, in places where bran 
commands a sale at fair prices for cattle 
food, is questionable. For the bran _ re- 
moved by a decorticating process would be 
almost if not entirely devoid of any ad- 
hering particles of starch or gluten. Con- 
sequently it would have no particular 
value as cattle food. 


DEFAULTING ON CONTRACTS 


Probably the crop year through which 
millers are just passing has been more 
prolific in trouble through the refusal of 
buyers to live up to their agreements, and 
take flour as ordered, than any of its prede- 
cessors. Complaints of such default are 
almost entirely confined to buyers in the 
domestic markets. 

To the credit of buyers across the Atlan- 
tic be it said that cases are almost un- 
known where an importer who has placed 
an order for future shipment, refuses to 
accept the flour when shipped according 
to contract, however much the market 
may have gone against him. 

The course of the markets on this crop 
season seems to have been such as to cause 
over-buying on a large scale early in the 
season in many countries. The experience 
of the Budapest mills will be recalled. 
Some time ago many of their buyers unit- 
ed in making a demand on the mills, 
either to cancel sales of flour or to give 
the buyers a prolonged time, two or three 
years, in which to take out the flour. To 
—— modest request the mills did not ac- 
cede. 

In the case of some Minnesota mills 
where they had flour sold for future ship- 
ment and option wheat bought against 
such sales, at the request of buyers that 
sales should be canceled and adjusted, the 
options were closed out to good advantage 
and in this way the loss to the buyers was 
minimized. 

There are some buyers, however, who, 
without recognizing their liability to hold 
the mill harmless for any loss incurred by 
their failure to take flour as ordered, sim- 
ply insist on cancellation of orders, with- 
out more ado. 

Among the latter class, apparently, the 
Kind Baking Co. of Elgin, Ill., wishes to 
be included, judging from the experience 
of the Listman Mill Co. with that firm. 
The particulars of this transaction will 
appear from the mill’s letter which reads: 

Replying to yours of the 30th, the par- 
ticulars surrounding the Kind Baking Co. 
sale are as follows: 

On Dec. 15 last, our Mr. O. R. Ray sold 
the Kind Baking Co. 125 bbls of Marvel 
flour, shipment to be made in buyers’ 
sacks on or about March 15. Not receiv- 
ing the bags up to March 29, which was 
two weeks past date at which order was 
booked for shipment, we wrote them ad- 
vising that we had not received the bags 
for this order and would thank them to let 
us have the shipping receipt by return 
mail. To this they made no reply. 

We again wrote them on April 13, at 
which time order was one month overdue, 
and asked them to please send us sacks by 
first freight, and again received no reply. 
The matter was then allowed to run until 
May 22, at which time we wired them as 
follows: 

‘‘Wire shipping instructions your pur- 
chase December fifteenth sold in your 
sacks. Will ship in ours and charge at 
regular difference. Can not carry longer.”’ 

In reply to this they wired us a collect 
message as follows: ‘‘Cancel order can 
not accept overstock of flour.’’ 

Yours very truly, 
LIstMAN MILL Co. 


CHINA’S FLOUR TRADE 


According to figures issued by the treas- 
ury department the quantity of flour re- 
ceived into China in 1904 was 937,946 pic- 
uls, against 766,324 the year before. This 
shows an increase of about 23 per cent. 
Most of the flour comes from Hongkong 
and bears the imprint of American flour 
mills. Roughly, 10 piculs may be taken 
as the equivalent of seven barrels, so that 
these quantities represent respectively 
656,000 and 536,000 bbls of flour. 

China’s commerce with the United 
States last year was the largest on record, 
amounting to $39,375,000, against $38,500,- 
000 in 1902, which was the previous high 
record of trade with the United States. 
Even this is but asmall per cent of China’s 
total foreign trade which amounted in 
1904 to $408,100,000, this being a substan- 
tial increase over the year before. If we 
assume that the flour was worth $4 per 
bbl, the total value of the flour imported 
would be about $2,624,000, or under seven 

er cent of the total trade with the United 
States, and this in turn is less than ten 
per cent of China’s total foreign trade. 





Sackett & Fay, St. Peter, Minn: Crops 
in this vicinity are looking well; danger 
now is that we may have too heavya 
growth of straw. Usually the heaviest 
straw does not bring the most wheat or 
the best quality; but grains are looking 
and doing well. However, a little more 
sunshine would be beneficial. Flour is 
dull. 
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The annual general meeting of the Na- 
tional Association of British & Irish Mill- 
ers will be held in London on June 22 and 
the annual convention in Paris on Oct. 16, 
17 and 18, to coincide with the forthcom- 
ing Internation] Congress of the milling 
industry. 

Another process for bleaching flour has 
made its appearance and has_ been patent- 
ed. The inventor is a French miller, 
named Charles Eybert, and his system is 
to use carbonic acid or other inert gas, 
mixed or not mixed, with an oxidizing or 
a non-oxidizing agent. 

The London flour trade has during the 
week lost one of its members in the death 
of Robert Marr, who for a number cf years 
has been doing business as an importer of 
flour on this market. He was at his office 
as usual on Thursday, May 25, but passed 
away suddenly in the evening at his home. 

The exports of flour from Germany dur- 
ing the first four months of this year 
show a very marked increase over the ex- 
ports for the same period last year, and 
amount to 27,870 tons against 9,908 tons 
last year and 5,949 tons in 1803. Owing to 
the absence of American flour this year 
the attention of buyers has been turned to 
German flour and it has met with a very 
fair demand in most of the importing 
markets. 

LONDON MARKETS 


Though the market for wheat continues 
steady, flour is most irregular, and de 
mand is generally limited. The reasons 
for this are not perhaps altogether plain 
on the surface, but the position has noth- 
ing to surprise those who have watched 
the under-currents of the four market in 
this city during the past few months. 

To begin with, though there is a great 
dearth of strong flour, there is a redund- 
ant stock of weak flour, from all parts of 
the world. It is not, therefore, surprising 
to find that importers describe cables from 
almost every quarter as well in advance 
of the present parity of this market. 

Moreover, there is at present the keenest 
competition proceeding in this market be- 
tween millers in this city and millers in 
outports such as Liverpool, Cardiff, Hull 
and York. Itis only natural to suppose 
that such mills as these are well bought 
ahead in respect of wheat, and can there- 
fore afford to cut the price of flour. It is 
quite certain that at the existing values 
of wheat the present selling prices of flour 
would be absolutely impossible without a 
loss. 

THE JOBBING FACTOR LOSING GROUND 


But this feature in the retail flour trade 
of this city is naturally driving more and 
more trade out of the hands of the jobbing 
factor, who, in London deals either in 
foreign, or in English country flour, or 
acts as agent to some outport mill. A 
certain, but probably a dwindling number 
of jobbing factors, do sell London-milled 
flour, but there are only a few London 
mills which sell flour through jobbing 
factors. 

INTENSE COMPETITION 

The intensity of the competition now 
in progress between old established mill- 
ers in this city and those newcomers or 
outport millers who are trying to wrest 
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away a portion of their trade, can hardly 
be conceived except by those who are 
more or less in personal contact with bak- 
ers. It certainly looks as if one or two 
mills in this city had just now got two or 
three different prices for the same grade. 

It is quite true that the statements of 
bakers here must be accepted with some 
caution, but there is a general consensus 
of opinion that some of those who are 
wrestling so desperately for trade in Lon- 
don are dropping to almost any price to 
get in. 

It can easily be understood that under 
present conditions flour is anything but 
a profitable trade in this city. It is most 
remarkable how little the absence of 
American competition has profited the 
London miller. One would think that, hav- 
ing the sale of patents all his own way, 
he could easily keep the price of flour a 
good shilling above today’s level. But 
events have proved otherwise, and one is 
almost afraid to think what will be the 
position of the London miller in October 
or November next, should a favorable har- 
vest in the American and Canadian north- 
west enable mills on the other side of the 
Atlantic to offer spring wheat patents in 
London at low prices. 

AMERICAN FLOUR DISAPPEARING 

Meanwhile, as things are today, we are 
hearing and seeing less and less of Amer- 
ican flour each day. The stock of top 
spring wheat patents on the spot has ap- 
parently run into a very narrow compass, 
and no one seems to have any idea, when 
we may expect any more arrivals. A 
large importer in this city was saying 
this morning that his firm isnow without 
a single bag of top patent. He is agent 
for one of the leading Minneapolis mills. 

Nominally there is no decline in the 
price of American spring wheat flour, top 
patents being still held at 830@31s ex-store. 
But with the stock of available stuff so 
scanty and at the present high range of 
quotations, this flour threatens to lapse 
into the state of Kansas ‘‘good’’ patents, 
of which for a Jong time there have been 
none in stock in London. 

I understood there is a little top spring 
wheat patent expected to arrive before 
long, but whether this will be followed up 
by further receipts, this side of harvest, is 
a matter on which some importers here 
have grave doubts. Canadian cables for 
top spring wheat patents are, I am as- 
sured, almost as. stiff as those from 
American spring wheat mills. 

SPRING CLEARS HIGHER 

Spring wheat clears are distinctly firm- 
er which is doubtless due to the thinning 
of the stock by the slaughtering sales that 
have lately taken place. The first clears 
which have been so unmercifully pressed 
on the market of late have been chiefly 
sold ex-ship, that is to say arrivals have 
been soldfas"fastMas“they*came into the 
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river at almost any price. Within the last 
few days, values of ordinary Minnesota 
firsts have hardened and today about 20s 
6d@20s 9d ex-ship seems to be the range 
for brands in fair repute. 

This market is doing absolutely no busi- 
ness in Kansas old crop flour, but mills in 
the winter wheat districts are still quot- 
ing flour for July-August dispatch, though 
at prices about 1s in advance of those that 
were cabled over so recently as a fortnight 
or so ago. The quoting price for Kansas 
good patents for July-August dispatch 
seems to run around 24s 6d@25s c.i.f. 


LONDON AND COUNTRY FLOUR 


There is no alteration, at least nominally, 
in the values of London milled flour, ex- 
cept that the top price has been reduced 
from 32s to 31s, delivered to the baker. 
Thistop price is a superfine patent, which 
is only in use among high-class bakers in 
the west endof London. As regards other 
grades of flour, though there is no official 
alteration, the trend seems lower. As al- 
ready noted, the price of wheat is harder, 
but with millers in and out of London 
cutting one against the other, prices are 
being persistently lowered. 

During the past week, English country 
millers have been trying to get better 
prices, alleging with perfect truth that En- 
glish wheat gets scarcer and dearer every 
day. Last Monday, one or two country 
mills which make brands for which there 
is some demand in London, put sixpence 
on their late prices. Hitherto, the re- 
sponse on the part of buyers has been most 
disappointing, and itis safe to say that no 
rise has been effected in English country 
flour. For first-class straight-run flour, 
into the composition of which a good deal 
of English wheat enters, not more than 
ae ex-rail in London can be realized to- 
day. 

If there were no other reason, the sharp 
competition which country flour in this 
city is now meeting from Australian 
brands would alone be sufficient to keep 
down its price. 

OTHER FLOURS 


Australian millers have again raised 
their c.i.f. prices, but there seems almost 
as much Australian flour on the spot as 
ever, and today it would be most difficult 
to make more than 23s ex-store, even for 
favorite Australian marks. Yet Austral- 
ian mills are now asking 28s c.i.f. and in 
some cases rather more for good marks. 

Argentines are not in great favor just 
now, as bakers still complain that the new 
crop flour lacks strength. First patents 
range about 25s to 25s 6d, while seconds 
may be priced from 24s to 24s 6d ex-store. 

Hungarian flour is dull and rather 
cheaper; for good patents on the spot 
about 81s@31s 9d ex-store is the present 
range. It may be noted, that according 
to the present parity of Budapest cable 
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prices, 31s 6d@32s ex-store should be the 
granary price. 
ENTRIES OF FOREIGN FLOUR 
The following table shows entries of 
foreign flour into London for the pasi two 
weeks, with the respective countries of or- 
igin, in sacks of 280 lbs: May 26 May 19 


Australia .......cccrccrccessersscoss 8,343 609 
United States (Atlantic ports).... 4,101 6,236 
ee erymear ae 





AVERAGE WEEKLY RECEIPTS 
Average weekly London receipts for four 
weeks ending: May 26 April28 Dir al 





Foreign wheat* . oo 07,266 79,486 112,685 
British wheatt . ‘ 850 765 943 
Forei flourt.. « 32,352 43,007 57.248 
Forei’n and British flo’rt 61,045 69,874 +542 


*Qrs (480 lbs.) tQrs (504 lbs.) #Sacks (280 ibs.) 
MONEY MARKET, MAY 30 


The demand for money was not ver) ac- 
tive the latter part of last week bu: the 
last day or two a considerable amourt of 
money has been called in by the bank« for 
their usual monthly balance sheets. “his 
has made the market very short of sup- 
plies and it was found necessary today to 
borrow a large sum from the Ban* of 
England to meet requirements. Another 
factor contributing to the pressure was 
the preparation for the stock exchange pay 
day. Loans overthe night could not be 
obtained under 244 per cent and in many 
cases 83 per cent was charged. The tone 
of the discount market is not so firm as it 
has been and the business passing in bills 
is very small. Rates, however, remain 
practically unchanged. 

he news of the Japanese naval victory 
had a very favorable effect on Japanese 
bonds yesterday, causing them to advance 
in price, and in fact, an all round recovery 
took place in the stock markets, as the gen- 
eral belief is that the cessation of the war 
has been brought appreciably _ nearer. 
Even Russian bonds remained firm al- 
though Russia has suffered such a disas- 
ter, but asthe Daily Telegraph explains, 
Continental holders are always recom- 
mended by their French an German 
financial advisers not to sell, so that it re- 
quires very little support on the part of 
the Russian government to prevent a drop 
in quotations. Then again, those who 
have held Russian bonds during the series 
of disasters of the last twelve months are 
not likely to sell now that peace looks 
nearer than it has ever done before. Ex- 
cept at Berlin, an improvement took place 
in all the Continental bourses on the news 
of the Japanese victory and Paris has 
been buying actively from London. 

Quotations: Today Last week 

2% : 






Bank of England rate......... 2% 
Consols for money............ - 91% 90,8; 
Consols for the account....... 9155 9034 
Bankers’ deposit rate ......... 1 
Discount houses’ deposit rate— 
Cass 4 ease beens val si'xe%e 1% 1% 
ON aa oeinn as wine eRecivn 1% 1% 
Discount rates— 
CE I oa s os ce'ed nssraciecse 2%4@3 1 @1% 
Shor: time loans............ 2 @2% 1@... 
Bank bills, 2 months......... 2 Ye 2eO@2% 
Bank bills, 3 months......... ZA@2% 22s 
Bank bills, 4 months......... 2y%,@2% 202% 
Bank bills, 6 months. 2%4@2 242% 
a ee @3B 24! 


Argentine gold premium . 


GLASGOW, MAY 29 


The flour requirements in Glasgow 
during the last week have been in a great 
measure supplied by imported Australi:us 
which have sold at what were reckoned as 
moderate prices. The quotation was ’s 
6d@22s 9d _ c.i.f. The ye flours were 
supplied chiefly by the local millers w0 
ground Russian wheat. Their price w 4s 
nominally dearer. The Americans ule 
seeking much higher prices for July aud 
August shipment, and the business in tie 
meantime is practically at a standstill. 

However, from what I gather, the trace 
fully believes that a big business will be 
done here next season in American flour. 
If the crop goes off or dwindles as it did 
last year, of course, the business would 


neceeserty be curtailed. The trade is, 
a 


satisfied that though there may be reports 
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of the yield not looking so well, there will 
be a good crop. The importers are really 
desirous that the growing crop should be 
big, for the Scotch bakers are wearying 
till they are on again to American flour. 
There have been some shipments of Ar- 
gentine flour. Said a leading man in the 
trade to me: ‘‘Argentine flour I think-is 
not sufficiently well known here. Argen- 
tine four is more suitable for household 
purposes, such as making scones. The Ar- 
gentine flour is something like the flour 
made from American red winter wheat, it 
is wore suitable for household baking 
thau Minneapolis flour. What the big 
bakers here would like is a big supply of 
Anivrican flour at a paying price, and 
they are living in the hope that they will 


have plenty for their next winter’s re- é 


quirements.”” ; 

Glasgow merchants are disposed to sit 
on the fence, and their tactics are justfied, 
they say, because the market today, Mon- 
day May 29, was, if anything, a shade 
chee per for both wheat and flour. Hun- 
gavin flour is much the same as it was. 
The demand is quiet. 

A» to flour prices, they were as follows: 
Carsdian patents, from 28s 6d to 29s 6d; 


win'+r wheat from 28s 6d to 31s; Minne- 
sot: straight from 22s to 22s 6d; patents, 
fro’ 29s 6d to 80s; Milwaukee straight, 
fro: 21s 6d to 22s; patents from 28s 6d to 
30s: .own-made, from 28s to 29s; Hun- 


gar .n, from 29s 6d to 31s 6d and French 
fro). 24s to 26s. 
|; iders of wheat were from threepence 


to - «pence higher in their ideas, but pur- 
cha-crs were not inclined to follow. The 
mii. vs had bought fairly well ahead, and 
con- dered the chances were greater that 
val: -s would be back instead of dearer 
by e time they required to buy more. 
No::.ern Manitoban wheat was priced 
fro! 16s 6d to 16s 9d per 240 Ibs for No. 2, 
whi No. 8 was quoted from 16s to 16s 
3d. Scotch wheat varies from 14s 3d to 


15s, Slack sea from 16s 6d to 17s 6d; La 
Plats from 15s 9d to 16s 8d and Australian 
fro: 16s 8d to 1%s. 

li: ‘ian corn is held for full prices, 12s 
7!sd was the figure. From scarcity, Plate 
maive was raised from threepence to six- 
pence, the quotation being from 14s 9d to 
15s. Oats and oatmeal were also firm, but 
barley owing to free arrivals, was six- 
penve down. Both grinding and feeding 
beans continued firm. 

The value of oatmeal keeps up, Scotch 
realizing from 28s 6d to 31s; Irish from 
25s 6d to 27s 6d and Canadian from 24s to 
26s. The Midlothian Oatmeal Millers’ As- 
sociation quoted the best at 35s per sack 
of 280 lbs. The Edinburg oatmeal millers 
gave a similar quotation, but for extra 
quality two shillings more were paid. 

The market in Edinburg ruled steady 
to firm for wheat during the past week. 
The prices of American descriptions are 
beyond buyers’ ideas, and whether they 
will yet come into line Ican not say. 
Wheat was quite sixpence higher. At the 
moment there is not much doing at Rus- 
sian wheat. Flour was quoted as former- 
ly. The demand was quiet. What is at- 
tracting attention is milling and distill- 
ing barley which being in far from liberal 
supply commands late full values. A fair 


demand still exists for foreign oats on 
spot, and a similar remark might be made 
regarding oats for shipment. Scotch oats 
oe i good demand. Prices have not been 
altered, 


‘Le cargoes brought in by the steamers 
Michael, Garlands and Oakby and the 
barque Loch Katrine gave the grain 
Weixhing squads and other employees a 
good amount of work. A large quantity 
having been ‘‘shedded,”’ the trade is likely 
to remain steady for some time to come. 
At oe line berths business was also im- 
proved. 

ear that leading contractors in Glas- 
go. have serious thoughts of starting 
grein stores in Leith. They believe that 
movcy is to be made in that direction. 
; the grain and breadstuffs imported 
In'o Glasgow, during the past week the 
Alien Line had in 2,090 tons. Two cargoes 
of |)'ack Sea amounting to 2,090 tons ar- 
rive’, Three cargoes of Black Sea grain 
arrived per Greek steamer Michael. Holt’s 
stciner Telamon brought in from Austra- 
lini) ports some small lots of flour, and 

en, Lilburn’s barque Loch Katrine 
. ‘ved with a cargo of wheat from Mel- 
KM ne, 


: following were the approximate im- 


Pow ations during the past week at Glas- 
Ri of the foreign traffics named, the to- 
tal for the year to date, and same infor- 
nieiion for last year: 
W Last week 1905 1904 
ee it, BIO ven cnae cuctan 18,100 255,950 149,450 
Moe GUD ccoxk skin wees 5,810 83,340 94,210 
0 QS cnns bexevs-cnas 7,060 285,460 194,230 
OAtS, GIB ss ssecaste antdve tena 87,980 93,660 
rit » MOONE ces acer cee 10,900 823,370 603,300 
Ateal, BACKS ......065 seceee 21,650 26,750 


@ CYOp prospects in Scotland so far as 
Peay is concerned are good. There 
— 'd bea good average harvest, and at 
ee ime of writing the prayer of mony a 
farmer has been answered, there having 
een genial rain which has done the 
sorcals. a world of good. The autumn 
xt pene In most districts is looking remark- 
ably well and promises to be an abundant 
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crop. The braid of barley and oats has 
come away very rapidly and is quite ad- 
vanced for the season of the year. 

John Scott of Kelso, the well-known 
south of Scotland baker, has just passed 
away at the comparatively early age of 58. 
For a quarter of acentury he occupied a 
prominent position in the baking trade 
and was the first in the district to intro- 
duce dough-preparing machinery. 

One of the oldest baker’s businesses in 
Stirling that carried on by James and 
Alexander Younger has changed hands. 
Messrs Younger are retiring, and their 
successors are W. & J. Aitken of St. 
Ninians. ; 

The recently altered and enlarged prem- 
ises of the Auchterarder Co-operative Bak- 
ing Society were opened on Saturday in 
presence of a large number of members. 





LIVERPOOL, MAY 30 


The wheat market, though not supposed 
of late to derive any momentum from vari- 


-ations on American exchanges, has re- 


sponded in some measure to the recent big 
advance there. Nodoubt the serious de- 
ficiency in India’s exportable surplus this 
season and the continued Continental de- 
mand for cargoes has helped to further 
stimulate the upward tendency. Options 
have fluctuated within about 2d per 100 
lbs, closing today, however, only about 
1gs upon the week but about 1!¢d below 
the highest touched. 

The flour market has not exhibited any 
symptoms of even a tendency on the part 
of operators to depart from their recent 
pronounced policy of extreme reserve. The 
speculative see-saw in wheat and the near- 
er approach of the new American crop on- 
ly serve to aggravate the aloofness of the 
general body of buyers. 

Holdings are comparatively so light they 
can be comfortably carried and there is no 
urgent necessity to clear the decks, con- 
sidering the interval before new American 
can become a practical spot factor. Quo- 
tations for available goods remain quite 
firm; indeed during the week in some cases 
6d per 280 lbs advance was asked, but un- 
supported by the solid basis of demand has 
not been obtainable and is now discarded. 

Local millers have not found their 
clients responsive to the scares in vogue 
during the week, and new business is 
generally reported to be of the most mea- 
ger description. The demand for deliver- 
ies on old contracts continues highly sat- 
isfactory, obviating any congestion of out- 
put, so that there is no accumulation of 
stocks. For this reason, millers at their 
usual conference today decided to leave 
limits unchanged. 

American spring and winter wheat mill- 
ers are handicapped by the recent extraor- 
dinary upward rebound in values of their 
staple and are more out of it than ever for 
export on this crop. As for July-August 
and September-October shipments of new 
crop, shippers have so advanced prices 
that further business in these positions is 
severely left alone. Importers are disposed 
to rest on their oars till conditions become 
less theoretical and give clearer indica- 
tions as to which way the wind is going 
to blow. 

Shipments from all Atlantic ports in- 
cluding Canada to Liverpool last week 
were 5,000 280-lb sacks and tothe United 
Kingdom, 28,000, against 46,000 the same 
week last year. Since Aug. 1 the total to 
the United Kingdom is only 1,781,000, 
against 5,813,000 during the same period 
last season. 

Low-grade flour continues scarce on the 
spot. New arrivals are insignificant and 
quantities in transit are within very mod- 
erate dimensions. Prices of anything 
available are well maintained and occa- 
sionally the turn dearer. For shipment it 
is difficult to bay from the Continent or 
America on terms constituting a fair 
merchantable risk, much less to showa 
profit on current spot values. 

Hungarian flours though 1s to 1s 6d per 
280 lbs below the prices demanded on 
recent crop scares there, do not command a 
larger sale even at the reduction. For 
shipment though obtainable on equiva- 
lent terms, they are still considered about 
two shillings too dear to be entertained 
for ordinary trade purposes, so forward 
business is accordingly extremely circum- 
scribed. 

French and Belgian flours are still neg- 
lected commodities; their peculiar vir- 
tues are exceptionally at a discount at 
present in the absence of strong mixing 
flours. 

Argentine flours are in limited supply 
but at the prices asked do not command a 
ready sale. For shipment, limits have re 
cently advanced a shilling 280 Ibs and 
like other flours in prevailing unsettled 
conditions of markets, new business 
hangs fire. 

Australian flours sell slowly on spot at 
about late rates, having susie which 
recommend them to certain classes of con- 
sumers, who, however, are not caring to 
go beyond immediate requirements. For 
shipment they are not offered freely owing 
to freight difficulties and pressure of 
other business, so that very few new or- 
ders have materialized. Pacific, Indian 
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and Chilian flours are without special in- 
terest and are scarcely factors of any mo- 
ment on this market. 





HOLLAND, MAY 29 


The flour market this week displayed a 
considerable degree of firmness in sympa- 
thy with America. A little more anima- 
tion was apparent though operators did 
not quite respond to the advance, transac- 
tions being limited to mere immediate re- 
quirements. 

Prices on spot are also higher but as re- 
gards c.i.f. values they vary much. The 
few sales of clears that passed at 10fl c.i-f. 
were not direct from the millers as far as 
I can gather, for American millers invari- 
ably held at higher prices, quotations 
ranging from 10! to 10'/fic.i.f. terms, 
during the week. Today’s quotation is 
104/fl, but at this figure no buyers could 
be found. Some transactions in choice 
low grade at 8%¢ fl c.i.f. are reported. 

Home-milled flour is very firmly held 
and the quotation of clear grade today 


- is 10%¢fl per 100 kilos, home delivered. Bel- 


gian flour is selling at 10!4fl c.i.f. 

American millers quote spring wheat 
first patent at 14!¢fl; spring wheat secon 
patent at 14fl; spring wheat first clear at 
101¢fl; spring wheat choice lowgrade at 
83¢fl, and red-dog at 71¢fl. 





FROM THE TRADE 


Walkers, Winser & Hamm, London, May 
81: Prices are tending upwards, but the 
movement is very slow indeed on this side 
and business of the most limited charac- 
ter, while mills’ asking prices mark quite 
a substantial advance and are therefore 
quite out of our reach. 

Kruger, Darsie & Co., Liverpool, May 
30: The wheat market up tothe end of 
last week was firm and advancing, with 
values showing ultimately an advance of 
twopence a cental. Since then, however, 
the whole of this advance has been lost, 
and wheat prices today are practically the 
same as they were this day week. Re- 
garding the state of the flour trade noth- 
ing further can be reported. It remains 
dull, and during the interval was not in 
the slightest degree affected by the higher 
wheat values. Prices remain nominally 
unchanged. 

Dunlop Bros., Glasgow, May 24: Trade 
here has been firm in tone during the past 
week consequent upon the continued 
strength of America, but actual business, 
though showing some improvement, has 
still been far from active. Arrivals are 
heavy of wheat, light of other articles. 

Altona Bros., Rotterdam, May 30: Dur- 
ing the last fortnight the weather has been 
cold and heavy night frosts have done 
damage to the fruit blossom and to the po- 
tatoes in the fields. We have not heard, 
however, of any injury to the grain crops, 
which promise very well. During the last 
few days the weather has changed and 
summer is now with us with brilliant 
sunshine. Markets in general were firm, 
but at present, owing to the break-down 
in American futures, the demand is quite 
at a standstill and second-hand offers rule 
the market. Wheat remains in good de- 
mand but there is no inquiry for the bet- 
ter grades. Ryeis firmly held but there 
isnodemand. Barley is also firm owing 
to light stocks and oats are in better de- 
mand and consequently higher in price. 
Corn followed the general better tone of 
the market, though the quality of Ameri- 
can mixed remains inferior. Flour has 
enjoyed a good demand and owing to the 
advance in the price of bread has been 
bought somewhat more freely. Arrivals 
the last couple of days have been very 
heavy, op account of which second hands 
are underselling manufacturers. 


THE WORLD’S WHEAT 
By J. W. RUSH, LONDON, ENG. 


The sudden advent of hot weather at the 
close of last week has had a rather decid- 
ed effect upon the wheat market, which, 
like perspiring humanity, is very limp 
just now. Itis an old saying that hot 
weather largely reduces the demand for 
bread. 

In addition to the hot weather and the 
generally favorable condition of the Eu- 
ropean crops, the market has also been in- 
fluenced by larger Russian shipments than 
were expected. Everything tends to in- 
dicate, in fact, that Russia hasa very 
large amount of wheat available for ex- 
port. 

Under ordinary conditions the fact that 
European importing countries depend 
upon Russia for so large a proportion of 
their requirements would have influenced 
Russian holders very considerably; but 
this season the circumstances are such 
that there is a general desire to turn the 
wheat into cash, for accommodation by 
the banks in the matters of advances on 
stored grain, is difficult to obtain. 

Nothing is, “however, more obvious 
than that the requirements of Europe 
during the next three months—until in 
fact, the new wheat comes into play— 
will be very large. England has practical- 
ly no home-grown wheat left, Germany 
is almost in the same condition and Spain 
is importing at the rate of about 100,000 
qrs per week. 

France is disappointing in this respect 
but the level of price in that country 
remains very close to an importing point, 
and nothing short of a very early harvest 
and very excellent crop prospects will, I 
believe, prevent rather large imports be- 
ing found necessary before August. Al- 
together I still incline to the opinion that 
supply and demand will run a very close 
race during the next two months with 
the chances in favor of the latter—from 
a market point of view —if anything 
should happen to mar the crop prospects. 

Until 10 days ago there were rather se- 
rious complaints, both from official and 
private sources, that the spring-sown 
crops in Russia were being seriously en- 
dangered by the prolonged drouth. Since 
then, however, beneficial rains have fallen 
in the chief districts, and the anxiety is 
lessened but not entirely dispelled. 

The following is the record of the Eu- 
ropean imports of wheat and flour in the 
nine months from Aug. 1 to April 30 (in 
quarters, hundreds omitted) : 












1903-4 1902-3 











United Kingdom . 18,462 
France. 1,100 
Germany 5,690 
Belgium 4,140 
Holland 1,690 
Italy .. 4,225 
ee rere 850 
ME fous hada stac tueaesene 253 
Austria-Hungary ......-. QO cccce sevcee 

ae 36,410 
Sundry countries ........ 3,200 3,050 

Total Europe........... 41,498 41,847 39,460 








Actual total for season*55,350 56,325 56,217 

*Rate per annum. 

There is every reason to believe that 
for the remaining three months of the 
season the requirements will average 
nearly 5,500,000 qrs per month which 
would compare with an average monthly 
import during the past nine months of 
only 4,600,000 qrs. Such a quantity is 
not likely to be forthcoming and has, in- 
deed, only once before -been reached in 
this period of the year, viz., in 1908, when 
America was able to export and to send 
us about 1,500,000 qrs per month, which 
will be evidently missing this year. 



















































































































ROM the time President Espen- 

schied rapped for order Wednesday 
morning, June 7, until final ad- 
journment was taken, early Friday 
afternoon, there was ever some- 
Y thing of more than ordinary interest to 
7 be heard in the convention hall of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation at Kansas City. 
From the first arrivals to attend the con- 
vention until the weary travellers re- 
turned from the wheat fields of Kansas 
and the ‘‘101 Ranch,”’ there was constant- 
ly something doing. As one prominent 
miller from Minnesota remarked, ‘*‘Each 
year the Federation Mass Conv entions be- 
come bigger, longer and better. 

About 530 members of the Federation 
and their guests registered at the desk of 
the official clerk, and there were enough 
more present who did not register, to swell 
the attendance to 600. Of this number, 
the majority of course were millers, but it 
was quite noticeable that there also was a 
larger number of transportation men 
present than is usually the case at the an- 
nual gatherings. Also, a number of mill- 
ers brought their wives or daughters with 
them. 

The attendance was representative, both 
of the milling industry and of those 
closely allied with it. North, south, east 
and west sent their quotas of delegates 
and from England, Scotland and Germany 
also came visitors. 

The weather was ideal, except that on 
Friday about ten degrees of heat could 
have been dispensed with to advantage. 
The convention hall was kept well venti- 
lated, however, and during the business 
sessions those in attendance there made 
themselves as cool as possible by removing 
their coats and using the fans which 
somebody thoughtfully provided. 

The convention proper was held in a 
large hal] situated about fifty yards down 
the street from the Coates House, the 
headquarters; it was on the ground floor, 
and of easy access. 

While the sessions were in progress, the 
ladies, and the members who preferred to 
devote their time to pleasure rather than 
business, were given automobile tours of 
the boulevards and parks. A number of 
small excursions were enjoyed _ also. 
Messrs. Bulte and Goffe of Kansas City 
were entrusted with the duty of provid- 
ing entertainment for the ladies, and they 
did their art excellently. 

lt would require much more space than 
can be spared, to detail all the features 
scored at this third annual convention of 
the Millers’ National Federation. That 
the meeting was a complete and unquali- 
fied success was the unanimous vote of 
those who participated in it. 

While the convention hall was never un- 
comfortably crowded and members were 
slow to gather there when the time.came 
for the sessions to open, still, enough were 
continually present properly to conduct 

its business and to allow no questionable 
proceeding or measure to slip through as 
reflecting the sense of the meeting, with- 
out debate. 

The greater part of the actual work was 
done in the committee rooms. It was 
there the proposed resolutions were dis- 
cussed, trimmed and shaped to suit the 
popular sentiment. To say that the reso- 
lutions adopted by the Federation are the 
exposition of this sentiment and the ideas 
of the most representative element among 
the members of the national body is not 
exaggeration; witness the unanimity of 
opinion and action when the various reso- 
lutions came to vote, and note carefully 
the names of those who drafted them. 


w /Y\ILLERS’ NATIONA 


KANSAS CITY 


The Federation put itself distinctly on 
record as disfavoring the encouragement 
of cultivation and use of durum or maca- 
roni wheat; it favored the improvement 
of wheat and the wide dissemination of in- 
formation among farmers as to how this 
may be accomplished; it favored national 
inspection of grain. It condemned in no 
uncertain language unrestrained specula- 
tion and its demoralization of the milling 
and grain business. 

Other important resolutions adopted re- 
lated to uniform sales contracts, bills of 
lading, transportation and interstate com- 
merce, and the coming International Con- 
ference of millers at Paris, France, to 
which it was voted tosend as delegates 
Secretary Jamme and Traffic Manager 
Bradley. 

It is not necessary to mention here the 


splendid entertainment features of the 
convention. Each one is very fully cov- 


ered elsewhere in this number. The Min- 
strel Show, the Smoker, the Banquet, the 

A. E. Breakfast, the Wheatfields Ex- 
cursion, the trolley rides, excursions, auto 
rides, etc., all were enjoyed to the fullest 
extent. The O. A. E. enlisted many new 
members and its headquarters, in one of 
the parlors of the hotel, was the fountain 
head ofa great part of the hilarity and fun 
of the convention. Hundreds of ‘‘Good 
Eggs’’ donated a nickel each to hear Em- 
ily sing, while the faithful hen Jaid one 
hard-boiled egg. 

There was some talk of Chicago as next 
year’s convention city, but later, as the 
days became warmer and drier, the mem- 
bers concluded that Milwaukee would 
perhaps be the better meeting place and so 
expressed themselves to the executive com- 
mittee, which has the choosing power. In 
the report of the convention proceedings 
which follows, it will be noted that two 
or three papers that were on the official 
programme were not read. They will be 
published in the secretary’s official report 
of the proceedings. Other papers are not 
given in the following report, but will be 
found in full elsewhere in this issue. This 
was done in order to condense the com- 
plete report as much as possible without 
dismissing the various subjects with brief 
summaries. 





T was after 11 o’clock when President 
Espenschied called the convention to 
order, Wednesday, June 7. He then 
introduced Mayor J. H. Neff of Kan- 
sas City, who welcomed the delegates 
to the city, told of its rapid and substan- 
tial growth, pointed to the surrounding 
country as its natural trade territory and 
stated that with Kansas City as the natur- 
al gateway for the great wheat-producing 
state, Kansas, its growth and prosperity 
are assured. 

President Espenschied replied briefly to 
Mayor Neff’s welcoming speech, and then 
read his annual address. This treated of 
the work done by the Federation during 
the past year, and he said in order that 
the public might have a clear understand- 
ing of the objects of the Federation it 
was necessary to state that the organiza- 
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tion had nothing to do with 
regulating prices. 


ROLL CALL 


The roll call was responded to }. dele- 
gates from the following organizat:ons: 

Milwaukee Millers’ Association 

Wisconsin State Millers’ Club. 

The Millers’ Club, Minneapolis. 

Minnesota Millers’ Club. 

Red River Millers’ Club, North : ‘kota. 

South Dakota and Southweste Min- 
nesota Millers’ Club. 

Southern Kansas Millers’ Con 
Club. 

Northern Kansas Miller’ Club. 

Oklahoma Millers’ Association 

Central Kentucky Millers’ Ass: 

Ohio Valley Millers’ Associatio: 

Central Missouri Millers’ Ass« 

Texas Millers’ Association. 

Southern Illinois Millers’ Association. 


1ercial 


ation. 


iation. 





PROGRAMME 

OpeNING Day, WEDNESDAY, 

| Morning—10:30 o'clock 

Call to order. 

Roll call by organizations and states. 

Welcome by Hon. J. H. Neff, mayor of Kan- 

sas City. 

Reponse by President Espenschied. 

President’s address. 

Announcement of standing committees. 

Adjournment for luncheon. 
Afternoon—2:00 o'clock 

Call to order. 

Report of secretary, Millers’ Na tional Fed- 
eration. : 
Report of traffic manager, Millers’ Nation 

al Federation. 


JuNET 














Crop Statistics of Kansas—Hon. F. D. Co- 
burn, Topeka, Kansas, Secretiry Kansas 
Department of Agr.culture. 

Influence of Seed and Soil Upon the Qual 
ity and Yield of Wheat—Harry Snyder. 

i] B.S., St. Anthony Park, Minn., College 
of Agriculture, University of Minnesota 

Improvement in Hard Winter WV heat—T: 

Lyon, Lincoln, Neb , Agricuituristan 
Associate Director, Experim: t Station 
University of N ebraska. 

What Can the Miller Do Towards an Im- 

provement in Yield and Quality: f Wheat: 

—J. F. Dunwoody, Joplin, Mo Secretary 
and Treasurer Brand-Dunwoo'y Milling 
Co. 

The Local Organization: Its ‘ jects and 
Benefits—John Bartlett, Omi ia, Ned. 
Secretary of Millers’ Club of } :braska. 

Grading and Testing of Wheat « 1 its Re- 
lation to Milling Value—David \ndersa®, 
Noblesville, Ind., Secretary > oblesv! 
Milling Co. 

Adjournment. 

Wepnespay Evenina, Ju> / 

Entertainment offered by Kan:.5 City to 

its guests. Thea- 

Minstrel performance, Willis VW. 0d Min- 
tre, by Kansas City Railroad ‘'lub } 
strels, 8:00 o’clock sharp. 10:30 

Smoking Concert, Coates H se ™ 
o'clock. 







Seconp Day’s Session, THURSD Juned 
Morning—10:30 o’cloch 
Call to order. 
Extention of Contract Grades ‘agar B 
tan 





Evans, Indianapolis; Chairman > 
Committee, Geo. T. Evans & So! 
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Illinois Millers’ State Association. 
lowa Millers’ Club. 

itheastern Millers’ Association. 
utucky and Tennessee Millers’ Asso- 


on. 
llers’ Club of Nebraska. 

uth Nebraska Millers’ Club. 

rth Missouri Millers’ Association. 

uthwestern Missouri Millers’ Assoc. 

Louis Millers’ Club. 

insas City Millers’ Club. 

e call by states showed that the fol- 
lowing states were represented: New 
York, Virginia, Ohio, Pennsylvania, In- 
disnia, Michigan, Illinois, Iowa, Tennes- 
s Kentucky; Nebraska, Missouri, Wis- 
consin, Minnesota, North Dakota, South 
Dukota, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 

‘he chairmen of committees were an- 
nounced by the secretary to be as follows: 
‘esolutions—E. M. Kelly, Nashville, 
in., chairman. 





——————— 
——— 
—— 








PROGRAMME 


Cost Manufacture and its Relation to 
Fl Values . M. Allen, Troy, Ohio, 
Gi il Manager the Allen & Wheeler 
C D. Lysle, Leavenworth, Kansas, 
Vice-President and Secretary, Kelly & 
Ly Milling Co. Emmett V. Hoff- 
ma Enterprise, Kansas; C. Hoffman 
& Jos. LeCompte, Lexington, Ky., 
Secretary and ‘Treasurer Lexington 
Ro Mills Co, 

Glut Value of Wheat Flour—J. A. Wese- 
ner, Ph. C. M. D., Chicago, Ill, Colum- 
bu iboratories. 

A rnment for luncheon. < 








Afternoon—2:00 o'clock 
A ‘ ign for White Flour—Wm. E. Cas- 
s ulsville, Ky., Secretary Ballard & 
> 0, 
Con ts Governing Sale of Mill Prod- 
the Legal Phase of their Enforce- 
n Frank F. Reed, Chicago, Counsel 
s’ National Federation. 
ntracts and Their Application—H. 
f rink, Springfield, Mo., Secretary | 
R Stone Milling Co. 
Pri lark Laws and the Value of an Of- 
c ‘egistration Bureau—L. T. Jamme, 
; 0, Ill., Secretary Millers’ National 
ation, 
DAY Evenina, JuNE 8, 7:30 0’CLOCK 
BANQUET 
Midland Hotel 


» Day’s Session, Fripay, June 9 
Morning—10:30 o’ciock 
rder. 





u of Carrier and Shipper. Govern- 
1 tegulations of Railway Rates—B. A. 
I rt, Chicago, Illinois, President and 
irer Eckhart & Swan Milling Co. 
Hugo R. Meyer, Chicago, Univers- 
Chicago, 


ers and the Steamship Co.—W. G. 
1 ¢ hicago, Illinois, Western Freight 
t, International Mercantile Marine, 


‘ ference Committees as a Means of 
wg Transportation Questions,— 
3urk, Springfield, Ohio, Presi- 
! the Ansted & Burk Co. 
Afternoon—2:00 o’clock 
’ order. 
i convention committees. 
hed business. 
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Domestic Trade—H. C. Garvin, chair- 
man, Winona, Minn. 

Export Trade—B. B. Sheffield, Minne- 
apolis, Minn., chairman. 

Transportation and Legislation—Robert 
Henkel, Detroit, Mich., chairman. 

The president took this occasion to say 
that all resolutions would be referred to 
the proper committee without debate, so 
that any who had arguments or sugges- 
tions to make could go before the commit- 
tee. This action was deemed necessary, 
in order to eliminate much discussion 
during business sessions of the convention 
with considerable loss of time. 

The meeting then adjourned to re-con- 
vene at 2 o’clock. 

The first order of business after the mid- 
day recess was the secretary’s report. Mr. 
Jamme reviewed in a concise manner the 
work that had been accomplished by the 
Federation during the past year, and out- 
lined plans for future endeavor. His re- 
port is given herewith, in full: 


Secretary’s Report 


At the preceeding mass convention held 
at Niagara Falls, June 8,9 and 10, 1904, 
the following matters were considered and 
acted upon by by the meeting: Extension 
of reciprocal relations with foreign coun- 
tries; the so-called ‘‘Lovering Bill,’’ pro- 
viding more liberal and feasible methods 
of drawback on imported wheat; uni- 
form sales contract; speading truthful 
knowledge of the merits of white flour 
and mill offals; reports of crop condi- 
tions; formation of a secretaries’ club; 
export trade and questions pertaining 
thereto, such as prompt and regular move- 
ment respecting ocean contracts, recondi- 
tioning export flour, etc; London landing 
clause; parity of wheat and flour rates; 
uniform bill of lading; package differen- 
tials; Anti-Adulteration League; official 
counsel; revision of by-laws. 

For the benefit of this meeting, especial- 
ly those present who have not closely fol- 
lowed the work of the millers’ organized 
bodies during the past year, I desire to 
state briefly what disposition has been 
made of these questions. 


RECIPROCAL RELATIONS 


Realizing the necessity of a powerful 
and widespread movement in dealing with 
this question, the officers of the Federation 
have actively supported an effort to or- 
ganize exporting interests of this country 
into a League, whose mission will be a 
careful investigation and study of present 
conditions and practical means of effect- 
ing an improvement, and, if justified, 
the inauguration of a campaign of educa- 
tion with the public and an effective well- 
directed movement for enactment of trea- 
ties or other legislation looking towards 
a wider, freer access into markets of the 
world. 

Our preliminary work on this question 
has met with a response so earnest and 
spontaneous as to indicate unmistakably 
that a vast majority of the manufacturing 
and mercantile interests of this country 
recognize clearly the pressing need of an 
extension of our foreign trade and the 
grave peril of a continuance of our pres- 
ent discriminating governmental policy. 
Many industrial and commercial associa- 
tions and individual interests have voiced 
sentiments on this subject, indicating even 
a keener realization of its vast importance 
than yet expressed by the milling indus- 


ry. 

The work commenced by the Federa- 
tion will, we believe, within the space of 
twelve months assume the character of a 








great national movement, placing clearly 
before Congress the fact that the indus- 
trial activity and the natural resources of 
this country demand opportunities for 
reaching the markets of the world; that the 
prosperity of numerous industries may be 
perpetuated only by the ability to find a 
ready, unrestricted outlet for the surplus 
over and above what our own people can 
absorb. 


DRAWBACK LAWS 


The Lovering bill, as yet, has not come 
up for action, the drawback question, 
however (made a live issue by crop con- 
ditions of the past year) has been success- 
ful handled by this organization, notwith- 
standiag opposition from certain quarters. 
While the practical results have not been 
of importance, the fact has been demon- 
strated that the milling industry is now 
in a position to give its interests reason- 
able protection in matters of this nature. 


UNIFORM SALES CONTRACT 


The directors and officers of the Federa- 
tion have adopted and recommended con- 
ditions of sale. Many of our people rec- 
ognizing the necessity for reasonable pro- 
tection in this respect have put these con- 
ditions—or others somewhat similar—into 
use. Practical experience will undoubted- 
ly demonstrate the most desirable form. 
The matter will be closely followed by the 
Federation. 


ADVERTISING WHITE FLOUR 


The advertising of the value of white 
flour and mill offals has received atten- 
tion; some recommendations have been 
made and after careful study we hope to 
make further suggestions which will be 
of considerable value. 


REPORTS OF CROP CONDITIONS 


The Secretaries’ Club last fall madea 
number of reports, many of which were 
timely and of value. This information 
can be made of great benefit to the millers 
and we hope to obtain the requisite means 
to perfect a more comprehensive system 
of bulletins. In the meantime, a number 
of local organizations are exchanging ad- 
vices of crop conditions. 


EXPORT TRADE 


Action has been taken on a number of 
the features brought up in the report of 
the committee on exporttrade. Violations 
of ocean contracts were reported by cer- 
tain steamship companies and the good 
offices of the Federation used towards ad- 
justment and a permanent correction of 
this trouble. 

The question will become important 
with a return of normal exports and we 
hope to convince our people that the mill- 
ers’ interests will be served by a proper 
regard for their obligations in contracts 
of this nature. 


LONDON LANDING CLAUSE 


A committee of the interests involved 
has been appointed and this committee 
will meet shortly in London to take ac- 
tion. 


PARITY OF EXPORT RATES 


This question, we hope, has_ been per- 
manently settled through work done by 
a committee of the Federation which met 
the traffic officials of Eastern Lines in New 
York last July. The situation via the 
Gulf ports continues, and we believe will 
continue, in satisfactory shape. 
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UNIFORM BILL OF LADING 


Acting with other organizations, the 
Federation obtained withdrawal of the 
proposed form of lading. A joint commit- 
tee is now in session for the purpose of 
drawing up a document which we believe 
will be mutually satisfactory. 


PACKAGE DIFFERENTIALS 


At the annual meeting of delegates and 
directors of the Federation, all territory 
east of the Rocky mountains was divided 
into three groups and differentials fixed 
for each group. We hope, with the estab- 
lishment of these three bases as a perman- 
ent custom, the question of package differ- 
entials will be definitely disposed of. 


ANTI-ADULTERATION LEAGUE 


This institution has now been absorbed 
and will be administered as a department 
of the Federation. 

OFFICIAL COUNSEL 


The directors at the meeting of April 
14, appointed Frank F. Reed of Chicago 
in charge of the legal department of the 
Federation. 


REVISION OF BY-LAWS 


At a meeting of directors, held Oct. 
27 and 28, a more comprehensive form of 
articles of organization was agreed upon 
and has since been ratified and adopted by 
the members of the Federation. 


OTHER MATTERS ACTED UPON 


Other matters arising during the past 
year on which the national organization 
has acted, and which it may be of interest. 
to mention at this time, are: Trade-Mark 
Laws, Registration Bureau, Trade Abuses, 
Adulteration of Millfeed and Short Pack- 
ing in Weight, Advance in Minimum 
Weight of Flour in Western Territory. 

The questions of Trade-Mark Laws and 
Registration Bureau will be referred to 
during the meeting and mention of same 
at this time will be unnecessary. 

We are actively working on the matter 
of adulteration of mill offals and short- 
weight packing and are glad to report very 
little of this is done by reputable millers. 
One case of the latter we expect to take 
before state authorities in the near future. 

My connection with the milling industry 
during the past year convinces me that 
two of the most-important questions con- 
fronting the American miller today, which 
to a greater or lesser extent he can control 
are these: First, the extension of the 
market for our products; second, the es- 
tablishment of fair and _ business-like 
methods in the sale of domestic flour. 


QUESTION OF MARKET 


Except within certain narrow limits this 
organization can not exert any direct con- 
trol over the question of prices, but it is 
entirely right and proper that the millers 
of this country shouid combine for the 
purpose of earnestly considering the wide 
influences which affect most vitally the 
value of their goods, and adopting such 
means as they can command to put these 
values on a legitimate basis. 

So long as we havea considerable sur- 
plus to export the question of market will 
be a very important factor in fixing the 
value of our products. Conditions pre- 
vailing during the past year in the domes- 
tic trade—while due primarily to the short 
crop of 1904—indicate the force of this 
statement. 

The increase of our milling capacity has 
apparently not been accompanied by a 
recognition of the fact that the market for 
our flour has decreased. 

In our best European market (Great 
Britain) the local milling capacity has 
shown considerable development ‘in the 
past two years. 

Continental Europe, with the exception 
of Holland and Denmark, will practically 


be closed to American flour within the 
next year. 

Japan, under its new import duties, will 
be almost beyond our reach,* and what 
trade we have with China is seriously 
threatened. 

The exports to Latin America appear to 
indicate we have reached the limit of their 
capacity. 

Until we return to an export basis the 
effect of this situation may seem some- 
what remote, but it is near enough at 
hand and sufficiently important to war- 
rant very serious consideration. The 
loss of an Oriental outlet for our Pacific 
coast mills, and the increase of wheat 
production in that section may shortly 
introduce new competition presenting a 
very serious problem. 

A market sufficiently wide as to absorb 
our products at a fair profit is the foun- 
dation of our prosperity. The laws of 
supply and demand igexorably confront 
any artificial means we may employ to 
hold flour values on a reasonably profit- 
able basis. 

When our supply overtakes the demand, 
or, in other words, when our output ex- 
ceeds the capacity of the markets avail- 
able to us, a condition would inevitably 
follow which can be corrected or improved 
at best only temporarily. 

We must look deeper and build more 
substantially. We must hold what mark- 
ets we now have and endeavor to open 
new fields. This is the province of a 
strong national organization, and every 
miller should lend his aid in the work of 
the Federation in this direction. 

TRADE ABUSES 


This is a matter which affects every 
miller directly, and an effort should be 
made at once to put the sale and delivery 
of mill products on a fairer and more 
businesslike basis. 

As stated, a national organization 
would undoubtedly be unsuccessful in any 
attempt at direct control of prices and 
output, but there is no law in the land 
nor any principle of trade and commerce, 
or construction of what is fair and con- 


sistent which would deprive a miller— 
whether large or small—of the right to 
organize with his brother millers to en- 
force the fulfillment of a bona fide con- 
tract of sale. 

Approximately ninety per cent of the 
cost of flour is made up in the cost of the 
raw material. The price of the raw ma- 
terial (wheat) is governed by conditions 
almost entirely beyond the miller’s con- 
trol. If the price of wheat at the time of 
delivery has advanced above the market 
current at time of sale, the miller reason- 
ably must give the benefit to his custom- 
er; if the price of wheat declines after the 
sale is made the customer reasonably 
must take the corresponding loss. 

This, from either a commercial or con- 
sistent standpoint admits of no argu- 
ment. <A portion of the trade, however, 
has endeavored to force the miller to as- 
sume all risks of both decline and ad- 
vance. This is absolutely unfair as well 
as uncommeréial, and attacks legitimate 
profits which the miller should receive. 

The time has arrived when the industry 
can no longer afford to permit this condi- 
tion to continue; its correction is a duty 
which the millers owe themselves as well 
as their more desirable trade. 

If the millers of this country will recog- 
nize their plain duty and their best inter- 
ests by giving the Millers’ National Feder- 
ation reasonable support, we purpose 
through this organization to determine 
whether our sales are contracts in good 
faith, applicable both to buyer and seller, 
or only an option given the buyer to pro- 
tect him against market advances. If 
they are enforceable contracts, we purpose 
to establish this fact beyond any question 
of doubt. 

In carrying out this programme the Fed- 
eration must of course be consistent and 
prepared to protect the buyer where con- 
ditions may be reversed. We believe, how- 
ever, the standards applied by the millers 
in their business methods will make it 
necessary for us to act against our own 
people, although we shall expect to do so 
where occasion demands it. 


MINIMUM WEIGHT IN WESTERN TER- 
RITORY 


Early this year we were advised of a 
proposed advance throughout western 
territory in the minimum weight on flour 
from 24,000 to 30,000 lbs per car, effective 
at an early date. We protested at once 
against such change without proper no- 
tice, and later endeavored to have the 
change postponed, at least until the new 
crop, basing our position on the under- 
standing that the change would be uni- 
form on both state and interstate busi- 
ness. 

It later developed that the advance tak- 
ing effect July 1 would not apply in the 
states of Iowa and Illinois, and possibly 
Minnesota, on local state business. This 
created a discrimination against a very 
large portion of our people in the section 
affected and on this account we have vig- 
orously protested against the proposed 
action. 

While it is probably right and fair that 
a slightly higher minimum weight should 
apply on mill products in carloads 
throughout the western territory, I do not 
believe we should consent to this change 
until made uniform on both state and in- 
terstate traffic. 

Upon having our position placed before 
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the railway companies interested, a dis. 
= was shown to meet our views and 

am much in hopes it will be decided jp 
the June meeting of the western trunk 
lines and trans-Missouri associations to 
defer the proposed advance until it can be 
made uniform throughout the territory 
involved. 


GROWTH OF ORGANIZATION 


The past year has witnessed a healthy 
substantial growth of both local and na. 
tional organizations in the milling indus. 
try. The benefits and necessities of cor. 
poration have become more clear, and the 
movement has become reduced to a prac- 
tical, business-like basis which insures tan- 
gible results. The day of inactive organ- 
izations has passed. Busy men can not 
give time or support to institutions which 
do not stand for something definite and 
which are conducted upon purely ethica] 
lines and have no positive place in the act- 
ual affairs of its members. 

As stated distinct progress has been 
made, but there is much yet to be accom- 
plished. The greatest obstacle is the in- 
difference of our own people and the inac- 
countable opposition encountered her: and 
there to the scheme of organizatio and 
co-operative work. The predisposition to 
look for partisan or sectional con: :o] is 
hard to understand, but happily, ‘iis is 
fast disappearing, and in time we bh: pe to 
make clear the fact that both loc! and 
national organization have but one \)bject 
—the betterment of the general invustry 
in all sections and among all Classes of 
millers. 

If better conditions are worth h-ving, 
they arecertainly worth striving for. Our 
organizations are in no sense philam: ):rop- 
ic institutions and whatever suppo).., per- 
sonal or financial, is accorded, musi «¢ re- 
garded as an individual investment, «hich 
in proper time brings adequate retu:: and 
not in the nature of a donation to tli: sup- 
port of a worthy but intangible case. 
These organizations will be just wh: our 
own people make them—weak and ‘ieffi- 
cient and of little practical use, or \ igor- 
ous and effective; a source of direct value 
to their members and of satisfaction and 
pride to the trade as a whole. 


Traffic Manager’s Report 


Herbert Bradley, traffic manager «/ the 
Federation, at the conclusion of the -ecre- 
tary’s report was called upon to rezd his 
report. He detailed what he had accom- 
plished, together with the other officers of 
the Federation, toward obtaining a parity 
of rates on flour as compared with those 
on wheat. He told of a number of trans- 
portation matters that had received at- 
tention during the year, and gave some 
good advice regarding the shipping of 
flour. Mr. Bradley’s address is printed 
in full ou page 679 in this number. 

F. D. Coburn, secretary of the Kansas 
State Board of Agriculture, was the next 
to address the convention. His paper, 
which was published in full in the North- 
western Miller last week, was closely fol- 
lowed by his audience and called fortha 
number of questions as to the statistical 
work of the Kansas Board, which Mr. Co- 
burn cheerfully answered. 

Professor Harry Snyder of the Minneso- 
ta Experiment Station next read his pa- 
per, entitled ‘‘Influence of Seed and Soil 
upon the Quality and Yield of Wheat.” 
his paper also was published in full in 
these columns last week. 

At the suggestion of Mr. Sohlberg, it was 
decided that the Federation publish Pro- 
fessor Snyder’s address in pamphlet form 
in order that it might be distributed 
among newspapers and to millers for re- 
publication; this asa means of introdu- 
cing it to the attention of farmers and mill- 
ers generally. : 

T. L. Lyon of the Nebraska Agricultur- 
al Experiment Station was the next speak- 
er called upon by the president. He told 
his hearers of ‘‘Improvement in lard 
Winter Wheat,’ and incidentally rapped 
macaroni wheat rather severely. His ad- 
dress follows: 


Improvement in Hard Winter Wheat 


The wheat raised in this country ay 
be roughly considered as of two k ids, 
soft and hard. There are degrees of soft- 
ness and degrees of hardness, which ver- 
mit of several subdivisions of tiese 
classes. There is a demand for soft w!eat 
for certain purposes, and for hard w eat 
for others, but, in general, a premiu!) |S 
given to hard wheat, and where it can 
be raised it is desirable to maintain ‘hat 
quality unimpaired. a 

In tracing the geographical distribu! ion 
of wheat, it will be observed that «oft 
wheat is produced in the humid _ state of 
the east and south and of the Missis*ipP! 
valley, also on the Pacific coast, an’ 00 
the irrigated lands of the arid regiod. 
Hard wheat is confined to the striy of 
semi-arid country extending from wes'ert 
Canada south through western Minnes0ta, 
the Dakotas, Nebraska, Kansas and Oxla- 
homa. 

Hard wheat requires for its productio2 
asoil rich in nitrogen, and receiving 4 
limited quantity of moisture, combine 
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When Kansas City was the starting point and place of out-fitting for wagon travel to the plains of the southwest; the ‘“‘Santa Fe trail’’ was the 
principal highway from the Missouri river to Texas. 


wit! a short-growing season and a dry 
atm <phere. Such conditions limit the 
prod»ction of hard wheat to the territory 
mentioned because it is only there that 


they naturally obtain. Certain portions 
of t irrigated region possess the same 


condtions with the exception of the water 
suppiy, and this can be regulated. It is 
altovether probable that large amounts of 
hard wheat will some day be raised under 
irrigtion. 

\ svil rich in nitrogen and limited in 


its supply of moisture results in a con- 
cenivated solution of nitrates within 
reach of the plant roots. A dry air insures 
a rapid transpiration of moisture, thus in- 


volving a large absorption of those ni- 
trates 

A short growing season prevents a large 
formation of starch, and the result is in- 
evitably a hard wheat. In irrigated re- 
gious, therefore, where the soil is rich in 


nitrogen, the production of hard wheat is 
mercly a matter of water supply, which 
is easily regulated. 

That a soft wheat is now commonly pro- 
duced under irrigation is due to the fact 


that a much larger quantity of water is 
used on the crop than there is any neces- 
sity for, with the results that the nitrates 
are washed deep into the soil, and the so- 
lution so diluted that the supply at the 
disposal of the plant is much diminished. 

The production of hard wheat in much 
of the irrigated region is entirely within 
the control of the farmer, and the supply 
from that source is destined to be large. 

It is also undoubtedly true that hard 
Wintcr wheat production is to extend 
farther westward, even where irrigation 
is 1 practiced, and that the northern 
boundary of its production has not been 
reached. This is to be brought about by 
the olution of more hardy and more 
strongly drouth-resistant varieties of 
Wheat, a work in which several of the 
stalc experiment stations and the United 
Sta department of agriculture are at 
prescut engaged, with already visible re- 
SI ; 

prizes to be gained by extension in 
be lirections are alluring. As wheat 
proiiction proceeds westward a good 
q ty is assured, provided the fertility of 
th ilcan be maintained. There is the 
a attraction of cheap land and large 


ll st on the investment. 
northern extension of the winter 


W area means a substitution of spring 
W t by winter wheat. Such substitu- 
tie as been going on actively in Nebras- 
ka uring the past twenty years, in which 
t the production has increased from al- 
n nothing to a crop of from 30,000,000 
to “'.000,000 bus annually. 


UBSTITUTING WINTER WHEAT 


Incentive to substitute winter 
Wat for spring wheat is found in the 
la: cor yields per acre that are to be ob- 
toed from the former under the same 
conditions. In Nebraska winter wheat 


Yieds nearly three times as much as 
Spring wheat, and while this ratio would 
prodably not hold farther north where the 
Sunimers are less favorable to late growth, 
yet judged by results of experiments at 
uh ‘linnesota Experiment Station winter 
wheat may be expected to increase the 
yicld from fifty to one hundred per cent. 
Adaptation of winter wheat to drier 
and colder regions has been going on for 
years by a process of natural selection. 
ops are constantly being planted farther 
horth and farther west. In dry summers 


and cold winters some plants are killed, 
the hardy and the strongly drouth-resist- 
ant survive. These furnish seed fer the 
next crop, and the selection is again car- 
ried on, perhaps farther north or farther 
west. The experiment stations by close 
observation of individual plants are now 
carrying the selection still further. 

It is not at all unlikely that winter 
wheat will be pushed northward into Min- 
nesota and the Dakotas, and that to the 


sults can be achieved by the careful selec- 
tion of the well-known Turkish red or 
Turkey wheat than from any imported 
varieties. 

FUTURE OF MACARONI WHEAT 


The so-called macaroni or durum wheats 
are spring varieties throughout most of 
the hard winter wheat region, and all of the 
had spring wheat country. What the future 
of this wheat is to be can not now be fore- 
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westward its production will extend into 
the region of the sage brush and the cac- 
tus. 

In bringing this about some of the 
hardy Russian wheats promise to be of 
value. A variety known as Kharkof from 
Russia has shown itself to be wonderfully 
hardy in northern Nebraska. Beloglina, 
a variety from the same country, has 
shown great drouth-resisting qualities. 
From what has been accomplished so far, 
however, it seems likely that greater re- 


told. The fact that it is more productive 
than common spring wheat will make it a 
formidable rival of the latter, in spite of 


other objections that may be urged 
against it. Experiments in Nebraska and 
Kansas indicate that it does not yield as 
well as winter wheat, and if this contin- 
ues to be the case, it can never be expected 
to be given a large place in the farming 
operations of that region. 

There will be in the future, and indeed 
already is, a strong tendency towards de- 


terioration in the quality and yield of 
grain throughout the hard wheat region. 
This arises primarily through a decrease 
in soil fertility. 


SOIL DEPLETION 


Soil depletion has been universal in re- 
gions growing wheat exclusively, and all 
the great wheat-raising regions of this 
country have finally resorted to restora- 
tive farming. Dairying and other inten- 
sive forms of agriculture now dominate 
the former centers of wheat production. 
In the Genesee valley of New York, the 
Miami valley of Ohio, and in northern IIli- 
nois, the former great wheat-producing 
regions, many years of intensive farming 
have been required to restore soil fertility. 

Wheat raising in the United States has 


“ been in the main a pioneer industry. It 


has had its greatest activity on unsubdued 
land in the forefront of civilization, has 
preceded more general farming, and has 
been conducted in an extensive and waste- 
ful manner. Either this must change or 
the United States must import most of the 
wheat she consumes in the future. New 
land is no longer to be obtained except in 
small amounts. If wheat can not be pro- 
duced on old land we must depend upon 
Canada for our supply, for only there is 
virgin soil still to be found. 

Soil depletion has already made itself 
felt in the hard wheat region. The com- 
mon practice of summer fallowing is an 
acknowledgment of this. It is not so gen- 
erally recognized that the quality as well 
as the yield of grain is affected. There 
can be no doubt, however, that such is 
the case. 

Edgar says in his book, ‘‘The Story of a 
Grain of Wheat’’: ‘‘Gradually as the 
northwestern states have become cultivat- 
ed the original hard wheat has grown 
scarcer. Wheat raised on virgin lands 
has a peculiar strength lacking in that 
produced in older fields. It is capable of 
improving the character of other wheat 
blended with it when the mixture is made 
into flour.’’ 

Dr. Saunders, director of the Canada 
Experimental Farms, states that the qual- 
ity of the Manitoba wheat is not equal to 
what it was a number of years ago. 

In the hard winter wheat territory the 
increasing occurrence of the so-called 
‘‘vellow berry’? is evidence of incipient 
deterioration in quality. 

Yellow. berry which takes from the 
value of hard winter wheat several mil- 
lion dollars annually is due primarily to 
deteriorated soil, but the time of cutting, 
and exposure of the grain after cutting 
have much todo with it. Wheat that is 
left standing after it is ripe always con- 
tains more yellow berry than wheat that 
is cut as soon as matured, but the princi- 
pal cause of yellow berry is failure to 
stack grain. Left in the shock, frequent- 
ly without a cap sheaf, the grain, bleached 
and dried by the rain, sun and wind, de- 
teriorates until wheat that would, if 
promptly stacked, have graded as No. 2, is 
put on the market as No. 3, No. 4 or re- 
jected. 

The importation of good seed is of tem- 
porary benefit on land that has deteriorat- 
ed, and the systematic breeding of wheat 
of high quality is of even greater value, 
but neither of these can maintain the 
yield and quality of hard winter wheat 
unless soil fertility is conserved. 

There can be no doubt that a difficult 
problem is to be encountered in the at- 
tempt to maintain soil fertility in the hard 
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wheat region. The limited supply of 
moisture in a portion of that region makes 
it difficult to decompose barnyard manure 
or vegetable matter in the soil. These can 
not, therefore, be addéd without care, but 
their use is by no means prohibited. 


FERTILIZING THE SOIL 


There is one respect in which most of 
the hard wheat region has an advantage 
over all the earlier wheat-producing re- 
gions in this country. This is to be found 
in the freedom from loss of fertility by 
leaching. Practically all the water 
that falls as rain on the trans-Missouri 
soils is again returned to the air by evap- 
oration from the soil or from the plants; 
hence there is little loss of soluble fertility 
through the underground water, a source 
of soil deterioration that is very active in 
the states farther east. Lossof fertility is 
here due largely to removal of fertilizing 
matter in the crop, and to the loss of ni- 
trogen into the atmosphere. 

Commercial fertilizers have had little 
place in the farm economy of this region, 
and it is to be hoped that they will never 
assume the importance here that they 
have done in the eastern states. If such 
is not to be the case, timely attention 
must be given to the conservation of soil 
fertility. 

Fortunately all of the winter wheat 
area is adpated to the growth of alfalfa, 
than which there is no better plant ferti- 
lizer. Alfalfa and barnyard manure can 
save to posterity the virgin fertility of 
these prairie soils, and can make perpetu- 
althe reputation for high quality that 
this fertility has gained for Kansas, Ne- 
braska and Oklahoma flour. But todo 
this one crop farming must be replaced by 
rotation of crops and a periodical seeding 
down to alfalfa or grass, and with this 
must go livestock for the utilization of the 
forage, and incidentally for the production 
of manure. A system of husbandry based 
on these fundamentals is sure of success. 

The question of moisture to decompose 
the plowed alfalfa roots and barnyard 
manure is one that asserts itself in some 
localities. Alfalfa gives an opportunity 
to apply manure asa top dressing to the 
crop instead of plowing it under, and by 
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spreading it in the fall much of its fertil- 
ity is leached into the soil by spring. 
When alfalfa is plowed under, it may be 
necessary to summer fallow for a season 
in order to store up moisture, but it will 
not be necessary to fallow every other year 
to gather soluble fertilizing material, as 
is now done in some localities. 

Fallowing is an extravagant and waste- 
ful practice. It adds nothing to the soil, 
and only adds to the available fertility 
by rendering useless a much larger 
amount. Professor Snyder of Minnesota 
has shown that for every pound of nitrogen 
brought into a condition*in which the 
plant can use it, four pounds are rendered 
useless and pass off into the air as the re- 
sult of the summer fallow. The practice 
should only be tolerated where it is abso- 
lutely necessary to store up moisture and 
should be resorted to as infrequently as 
possible. 

No one is more vitally interested in main- 
taining the quality of wheat and conse- 
quently the quality of the soil than is the 
miller, and no one is ina better position 
to influence the farm practice of this re- 
gion than is he. For that reason he should 
keep in mind and constantly preach these 
fundamental principles of farm economy. 

In conclusion, let me enumerate the 
practices that will conduce to improve- 
ment in the quality and yield of our now 
deteriorating hard winter wheat: Early 
summer plowing preceded by the use of 
the disc harrow; early seeding, except 
where the Hessian fly is injurious to the 
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crop; rolling in, the late winter when the 
soil is loose around the plant roots; har- 
rowing ina i? f spring, after the plants 
are well started; cutting as soon as ripe, 
and stacking as soon as dry; keeping the 
surface of the soil stirred constantly to re- 
tain moisture when no crop is on the land. 
Above all, a periodical seeding to alfalfa 
and the use of barnyard manure. 


DURUM VS. FIFE WHEAT 


At the conclusion of Mr. Lyon’s ad- 
dress, Benjamin Gerlach of Red Wing, 
Minn., asked to have Professor Snyder say 
whether or not durum (macaroni) wheat 
was a larger bread yielder than Fife. 
Professor Snyder replied: 

‘*The experience I have had with it, Mr. 
President, is that as far asthe bread-yield- 
ing qualities are concerned I have not 
found that it yields as large a loaf. Take 
the given pound of flour from the best 
Fife wheat and flour from the best macaro- 
ni wheat, it has not made quite as large or 
as satisfactory aloafin every respect; that 
is, when we have wheat of similar charac- 
ter and grown under similar conditions, 
and while the macaroni wheat makes a 
bread of fair quality it is not a bread of 
the superior quality of the standard hard 
wheats. 


MR DUNWOODY 


J. F. Dunwoody of Joplin, Mo., director 
of the Federation and president of the 
Southwestern Missouri Millers’ Associa- 
tion was next on the programme. His 
paper was entitled, ‘‘What Can the Mill- 
ers do Toward an Improvement in the 
Yield and Quality of Wheat.’’ He said, 
in part: ‘‘When this subject was assigned 
me by the secretary I felt disposed to ob- 
ject, as previous experience along this line 
has led me to be a little pessimistic as to 
the success of any effort on the part of a 
miller to teach a farmer how to farm. 

‘*My honest opinion, as to what mill- 
ers can do toward improving the yield and 
quality of wheat, would be to suggest 
that they goto farming as the quickest 










solution’ of the question and the most 
likely to bring results. 

‘*Millers, as a rule, are of average intel- 
ligence, and they generally. get results 
when they go after anything. But if they 
undertake to teach an Arkansas farmer 
how to raise razor-back hogs, results are 
not likely to follow. 

‘*When we consider the few that make a 
success in business, it is no reflection on 
the intelligence of the average farmer to 
say that he has some things to learn in the 
line of his vocation. But the question 
under consideration is— how to make him 
see his own interests and at the same time 
help the miller out.”’ 

The speaker went on tosay that the 
educational campaign which is under way 
by millers and the railroad companies will 
surely bear fruit. He recommended that 
millers furnish farmers with profitable 
varieties of seed wheat. He spoke of the 
plan the Frisco railroad has about com- 
pleted of covering its entire system with 
a special train, with experts on board who 
will deliver lectures to farmers along the 
route and distribute literature among 
them. 

Mr. Dunwoody concluded by saying: 
‘*Now, asI did not know much on this 
subject I have not had much to say. Mr. 
White, who is conducting this education- 
al campaign on the part of the Frisco road 
knows more about this thing in a minute 
than Ido ina month, and I think the as- 
sociation is expected to listen to some re- 
marks from him which will certainly be 
of value to you.”’ 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘‘Before we discuss 
this paper, we would like to have Mr. 
White tell us something about it.”’ 

Mr. White then stated that he appreciat- 
ed the compliment of being asked to ad- 
dress the Federation and’ dwelt at some 
length upon the great benefits to be de- 
rived from a vigorous educational cam- 
paign as to the improvement in yield and 
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quality of wheat from the proper and in- 
telligent treatment of the soil, and a prop- 
er consideration of the kind of crops best 
adapted to particular soils. 


MR. BARTLETT 


John Bartlett of'Omaha, Neb., secretary 
of the Millers’ Club of Nebraska, was the 
next speaker. His subject was ‘‘The Lo- 
cal Organization; It’s Objects and Bene- 
fits’? Hesaid,in part: ‘‘Iam ata loss 
to know just how far back in the past I 
would have to go to get a glimpse of the 
original organization. It is sure that at 
the building of King Solomon’s temple 
there must have been organization among 
the workmen. As the mark masons had 
their organization and the master masons 
theirs, and while this may be looked on 
rather asa union than as an organiza- 
tion, it is sure the effect wished to be ob- 
tained was the same, viz., by union, by 
association, by co-operation to better con- 
ditions. 

‘If we may believe Mr. Opper’s car- 
toons, clubs were very much in evidence 
in the Stone Age and while perhaps they 
were not exactly the same sort of clubs 
discussed here, they certainly were most 
effective, and while Ido not advocate the 
use of this kind of club I do not think 
that clubs—millers’ clubs—should be just 
as effective by reason of the number of its 
members, embracing every miller in the 
district covered, and they discussing the 
best course to pursue, and abiding by the 
action of the majority; by courtesy and a 
fellow feeling; by not over-reaching and 
by a spirit of ‘live and let live,’ recollect- 
ing that the other fellow, having selected 
his parent of happiness and having acer 
ed the milling business, is surely a white 
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fellow and one of most excellent indg- 
ment.”’ 

Mr. Bartlett likened the millers’ ©-« to 
the bundle of sticks of the old ble: 


‘*Singly each one can be broken, ec- 
tively they are unbreakable. So w the 
miller; singly any advantage can be | ken 
of him, often unscrupulous buyer: will 
try in any and every conceivable v to 
gain an advantage, by buying h ly, 
speculating on the flour market- uld 


the market decline the sales are eit! — re- 
pudiated, or some claim made th: the 


flour'is not up to sample. If the ©: |Jler 
were a member of the local organi on 
he would be posted as to these jobber vho 
are guilty of uncommercial conduc:. :nd 


would have the benefit of the know dge 
and experience of other members.”’ 


COLLECTION OF CROP REPOR‘’ 


‘One of the most important que: ions 
that can be taken up by millers’ cliibs, 
continued Mr. Bartlett, ‘‘is undou!: edly 
the collection of crop reports. The iiller 
is close to the farmer, the farmer k»iows 
exactly in what condition his an his 
neighbor’s crops are. 

‘*Reports obtained by the miller s!ould 
be the most authentic—as most millers 
own an auto, or at least ought to--it is 
easy for them to make a trip around occa- 
sionally and in addition see for ‘liem- 
selves. These reports, being submitted by 
the miller to the secretary of his club and 
by him disseminated to all other secre- 
taries, millers could rely on an accurate 
crop report, void of the various ills and 
dreads that the crop killer is always con- 
juring up. 

‘*T would suggest that every miller keep 
in his office a sectional county map— mark- 
ing on each quarter section name of farm- 
er and obtaining from him a statement as 
to the amount of acreage sown; by talk- 
ing with him when at the mill, or perhaps 
better, asking him to report occasionally 
—especially if any damage—taking note of 
such with date and particulars in some 
book kept for the purpose, this end would 
be attained; this data would also be very 
valuable to refer to from season to season. 

‘*‘While some work would be throw on 
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the miller’s office force, the end would 
surely justify the trouble the miller know- 
ing iu return that other millers were do- 
ing the same for his benefit. Of course 
this plan is only contemplated for the 
country miller. 

“Phe present system of collecting crop 
reports are various, and like the verdict of 
ajury, unaccountable. The government 
report, as I understand, is oer, com- 
piled by some old gentleman—usually a re- 
tired ‘armer—oftentimes the oldest inhab- 
itant with alittle leisure on his hands, 
who ves in town, obtains his informa- 
tion by interviewing his old friends as 
they ome into town to do their shopping, 


and the precipitation he measures by 
mean: of a bucket whch he places out in 
the rin and measures the amount of 


wat herein when the rain storm is over. 

‘>. i]road reports are obtained by in- 
form:.tion collected by their depot agents 
and .“e misleading, being obtained by in- 
terv. ving the merchants of the town. 
They are also open to question as to their 
accu. .cy: the movement to market of a 
lare' ovailable crop may influence stock 
quo’ ‘ons. 


in firms and elevator men, nO 


dou’. are posted more thoroughly than 
oth: but the information obtained at 
con rable expense to themselves can be 
and :obably is held by them for their 
ow! ivate advantage.’’ 

M. Bartlett then took up the subject of 
cos production and argued strongly 
agai st price cutting. He concluded by 
urg': « all millers to form associations and 


all » -sociations to become a part of the 
national body. 

A. ‘he hour was late when Mr. Bartlett 
finis.-d speaking, President Espenschied 
asky the next man on the programme, 
Day | Anderson of Noblesville, Ind., if he 


wol consent to postpone the reading 
of h'- paper until the session of the follow- 
ing morning. With Mr. Anderson agree- 
able this proposition, the convention 
adjourned. 

A cninstrel performance and smoker 
were cujoyed in the evening and are treat- 
ed o° elsewhere%in this number. 








convention was called to order 
Thursday morning at 10:45 o’clock, by 
thi president, whereupon Secretary 
amme announced the committees as fol- 


Domestic Trade and Trade Relations :— 
H Garvin, chairman, E. H. Evans, E. 
S. Kea. C. S. Coup, W. E. Castle, John I. 
Loxun, H. M. Allen, J. L. Knauss, M. C. 
Moore, H. L. Verink, W. O. Bartholmew, 
William E. Meek, E. C. Van Houten, C. R. 
Cross, J. L. Griggs, W. L. Harvey, Theo- 
do Ismert, John §. Pillsbury, F. C. At- 

il mm. 
port Trade:—B. B. Sheffield, chair- 
mau, H. B. Tasker, John M. Turner, F. A. 


Bi Jv., Benjamin Gerlach, Kingsland 
Smith, Herbert Bradley, W. R. Gregory, 
David Anderson, L. R. Hurd, F. D. Ste- 


ve William C. Ellis, William Stratton, 
so) amin Stockman, A. V. Black, Charles 
rson. 

i sansportation and Legislation :— Robert 
H el, chairman, F. L. Williamson, 
J W. Burk, Chauncy Abbott, C. B. 
Jevkins, A. J. Hunt, A. J. Eisenmeyer, 
L, Moore, Walter Stern, E. C. Merton, 
H. Neill, C. S. Parke, H. B. Smith, M. 
K ‘ighan, E. K. Collett, C. H. Searing. 

solutions:—E. M. Kelly, -chairman, 

D: 2ht M. Baldwin, Jr., . J. Bartlett, 
J. . Dunwoody, P. H. Litchfield, Smith 
‘err, Firmin Fusz, Leonard Gibson, 
‘Topping, J.C. Van Meter, William 
ke, Jospeh Le Compte, Marcus Bern- 
er, George N. Roberts, A. P. Hus- 
!, J. E. Bacon, David Stott. 


ETTER FROM FOREIGN MILLERS 


1e secretary then read the following 
“munication from the National Incor- 
|) ated Association of British & Irish 
ers: ’ 
LONDON, May 26, 1905. 
harles Espenschied, Esq., President the 
lers’ National Federation, 
ear Sir: I thank you for your favor 
the 13th inst. duly to hand and note 
\r remarks concerning the Internation- 
onference. I trust that your Federa- 
i will be well represented on this occa- 
th. 
‘ beg to send you herewith a protocol of 
preliminary meeting of delegates of 
ie various associations held in Paris on 
the 138th April last. 

‘ith regard to the time allowed for the 
“usgestion of further subjects of discus- 
. mn at the conference, it has been sugges- 
aa that this he extended from the 15th to 
th of June next. Should your Federa- 
‘ion desire to put forward a paper upon 


( 
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BIRD’S EYE VIEW OF WEST BOTTOMS OF KANSAS CITY 


The jobbing, manufacturing, implement and railway district. 


any subject of interest tothe milling in- 
dustry other than those enumerated, I 
shall be glad if you will kindly notify me 
before the 30th prox. 

Ithank you on behalf of this Associa- 
tion for your kind invitation to the Kan- 
sas mass meeting, but regret to say that I 
have up to the present been unable to as- 
certain that any of our members will be 
on your side ofthe Atlantic in time to 
avail themselves of your hospitality ; other- 
wise Iam sure the same would gladly be 
accepted. 

Yours truly, 
Hugh Jas. Sanderson, secretary. 

International Congress of the Corn Mill- 
ing Industry to be held in Paris on Oct. 
17, 18, and 19, 1905. 

Gentlemen: In view of the importance 
and magnitude of the oldest industry in 
existence, it has from time to time been 
suggested that the corn millers of the civ- 
ilized world should be offered an oppor- 


in the great flood of 1903. 


Meyer, president of the Verein Deutscher 
Handelmuller. Great Britain, represented 
by Mr. Sanderson, secretary of the Incor- 
porated National Association of British 
& Irish Millers. Holland, represented 
by Mr. Cramer, secretary of the Neder- 
landsche Vereeniging van Meelfabrikan- 
ten. Italy, represented by Mr. Segre, rep- 
resenting the Italian Millers’ Committee. 

The resolutions passed at the meeting 
were: 

1. That it is desirable that an Interna- 
tional Conference of the milling industry 
be held in Paris on Oct. 17, 18 and 19 next, 
these dates coinciding with those of the 
exhibition of milling machinery which 
will be held in Paris from the 16th to the 
27th of October. 

2. That it be a recommendation to the 
conference that the president of the Na- 
tional Association of French Millers be in- 
vited to preside over the International 
Conference to be held in the Geographical 











THE LADIES STARTING ON 


THEIR AUTO EXCURSION 








tunity of meeting together at some con- 
venient center where, by personal contact 
and interchange of ideas, the millers of 
various countries may be made acquaint- 
ed with all the best and latest develop- 
ments and improvements appertaining to 
the craft in which they are engaged. 

At the invitation of the Incorporated 
National Association of British & Irish 
Millers, a meeting took place on the 12th 
and 13th of April last, at the offices of the 
Association Nationale de la Meunerie 
Frangaise in Paris which had been court- 
eously placed at the disposal of the meet- 
ing Mh oll the delegates were received 
by the president and members of the coun- 
cil of the French association. 

The countries represented at the meeting 
were: Belgium, represented by Mr. Mar- 
cotty, president of the Association Gener- 
ale des Meuniers Belges. France, repre- 
sented by Mr. Cornu, general secretary of 
the Association Nationale de la Meunerie 
Francaise. Germany, represented by Mr. 


Society’s hall, Paris, on the 17th, 18th and 
19th October, 1905. 

8. That the following subjects be dis- 
cussed at the conference: (a) Corn Con- 
tracts, paper to be prepared in Holland. 
(b) Flour Contracts, paper to be prepared 
in Austria or Germany. (c). Fire Insur- 
ance, paper to be prepared in the United 
Kingdom. (d) Bleaching of Flour, paper 
to be prepared in France. (e) Novelties 
in Flour Milling Machinery, paper to be 
prepared in Italy. (f) Culture of Wheat 
for Milling Purposes, paper to be prepared 
in the United Kingdom; the above being 
subject to addition or revision; millers’ 
associations in all countries being invited 
to suggest further subjects for discussion, 
prior to June 15, 1905; all papers to be pre- 
pared and handed to the organizing secre- 
tary not later than Aug. 1, 1905, excepting 
in the case of Australian and New Zea- 
land, these countries being allowed a long- 
er period. 

A meeting of the representatives of the 


It was this part of Kansas City that suffered 


various millers’ associations will be held 
at 10 a.m. on Aug. 5, in Liege, for the 
consideration of the papers presented and 
to make final arrangements for the con 
ference, the place of meeting to be ar- 
ranged by the Belgian representative. -.2 

All papers after approval, are to be 
printed in English, French, German and 
Italian, the cost of such printing to be de- 
frayed out of the general fund. In the 
event of the expenses exceeding in amount 
the general fund, itis proposed that the 
necessary sum _ be made up by the several 
countries in the following proportions: 
America 2, Austria-Hungary 1, Belgium 
1, England 2, France 2, Germany 2, Hol- 
land 1, Italy 1, Switzerland 1; total, 13. 

4. That H. J. Sanderson, secretary of 
the Incorporated National Association of 
British & Irish Millers be appointed or- 
ganizing secretary. ‘ 

5. That a general fund to defray expen- 
ses be formed by acharge of 20 francs to 
each person attending the conference. 

I shall esteem it a favor if you will ad- 
vise me as early as possible whether it is 
the intention of your association to sub 
mit a paper upon any subject appertain- 
ing to the milling industry, other than 
those already enumerated. 

Yours truly, 
HuGH JAMES SANDERSON, 
Organizing Secretary. 


DAVID ANDERSON 


David Anderson was then called upon to 
read his paper entitled ‘‘Marketing of 
Wheat.’’ Among many interesting things 
on this subject, Mr. Anderson said: 

‘*My method of marketing wheat, would 
necessarily change the present method of 
grading, and the present inspection of 
wheat, in the general markets; this, of 
course, would mean a very radical 
change in the buying and selling of wheat, 
but I believe a very radical change is nec- 
essary, if such change would bring better 
results to the milling fraternity. 

‘*To begin with, I might state that the 
present. method of grading soft red winter 
wheat is not satisfactory for many rea- 
sons, one or two of which I will mention. 
First, there is too wide a difference in 
quality between the highest and the low- 
est of each grade: that is, a good No. 2 is 
far superior wheat toa _ scratch No. 2. 
Second, there is too much latitude allowed 
inthe mixing of wheat by public and 
private elevators. Third, because a No. 2 
soft red wheat in one market is not neces- 
sarily graded the same in other markets. 
Fourth, because the inspection in differ- 
ent markets varies according to the quali- 
ty and quantity of the crop. 

‘If the present method of grading wheat 
is, therefore, unsatisfactory, in what man- 
ner can it be changed so as to give more 
satisfactory results toall concerned? This 
would mean a new set of inspection rules 
and a new method of inspecting wheat.’’ 

As to what would constitute the proper 
method of buying and inspecting wheat, 
Mr. Anderson believed these things should 
be accomplished : 

Uniform inspection in all markets. 

Discontinuing the inspection of wheat 
by grades. 

Inspecting wheat by weight and sound- 
ness only. 

All sound milling wheat deliverable on 
contracts at its actual value. 

All certificates of inspection to state the 
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actual amount of clean wheat and the test 
weight of the clean wheat per bushel, also 
the amount of screenings and waste mat- 
ter and state whether sound or unsound. 

All wheat bought and sold by its clean 
test. 

A known difference in value to be estab- 
lished between each test and this difference 
to be on a percentage basis. 

Sixty pound clean test, 
purchases and sales. 

Wheat delivered showing a higher clean 
test than 60 lbs, purchaser to pay differ- 
ence as established to seller. 

Wheat delivered showing a lower clean 
test than 60 Ibs, seller to pay difference as 
established, to purchaser. 

A standard price to be established for 
screenings. 

Screenings and waste matter not to be 
considered as part or parcel of delivery on 
contract. 

Wheat that is not dry but otherwise 
sound to be certified as slightly damp, 
damp or very damp as the case may be, as 
well as showing its clean test. 

A uniform deduction from the sale price 
to be made on wheat as certified by rule 
18, according to the certificate. 

The difference in value between clean 
tests to be established on a percentage bas- 


basis for all 


Is. 

All wheat invoiced on the basis of 60 lbs 
clean test; if wheat is delivered of a 
higher test than 60 lbs, the seller will add 
the established difference, and if delivered 
below the test he will deduct the estab- 
lished difference. This means if wheat is 
delivered showing a 61-]b clean test and the 
difference as established between 60-lb and 
61-lb wheat is, say, 5 per cent, the invoice 
would be made out at the contract price 
and the5 per cent difference added to same. 
If below 60 Ibs, and the percentage differ- 
ence is 5 per cent, this would be deducted 
from the invoice or contract price. 

Soft red wheat containing over 2 per 
cent of hard, 2 per cent of white, !¢ of 1 
per cent of rye, 1-10 of 1 per cent of cockle, 
any garlick or any onions, not deliverable 
on contracts. 

Mr. Anderson referred, of course, to soft 
red wheat. He had not experimented with 
hard or spring varieties. 

He next proceeded to explain what he 
had done and is practically accomplishing 
toward the desired results. He told the 
millers about the aspirator he had invent- 
ed, and of his millingchart. This subject 
was very fully covered in the Northwes- 
tern Miller of Nov. 23, 1904, when the chart 
was shown and explained. Mr. Anderson 
told the members that he would be glad 
to supply a copy of the chart gratis. He 
concluded by urging every miller to buy 
his wheat, as far as possible, from known 
milling value. Said he: ‘‘This can be 
done by getting such an aspirator as we 
have in our office and using the chart 
mentioned heretofore, or making your own 
chart. After trying your wheat through 
this machine you come pretty near bid- 
ding for the wheat what it is actually 
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worth and then you can prove when you 
get the car or cars in how close you come 
to the price. 

‘‘We have been buying our wheat on 
that basis two years. We buy by test ex- 
clusively. We refuse to buy by grade. 
And we get the finest of the wheat that is 
grown because we do not pay as much for 
these No. 3 wheats as our brother millers 
will pay for it because we feel that we 
know it is not worth that price. The re- 
sult is that we get 59, 60 and 61-lb wheat 
which we pay a premium for over the or- 
dinary No. 2. That is the kind of wheat 
we get and the balance of the millers get 
the low-grade stuff, and we are awfully 
yzlad to see them get it.’’ 

Mr. Anderson’s paper provoked much 
favorable comment and considerable dis- 
cussion. Not less enthusiastically received 
was the address of Edgar H. Evans of In- 
dianapolis, entitled ‘‘Spurious Speculation 
and its Cure.’’ This paper is published in 
full elsewhere in this number. Mr. Evans 
was interrupted frequently by applause 
aud when he had concluded, among others 
who commented on the subject treated of 
by him, was Walter Stern of Milwaukee, 
who said, in part: 

‘‘T believe that we havea great many 
rules for inspection and rules as to differ- 
ent grades deliverable on contract which 
are suspended rules in our different ex- 
changes, and I also believe that it isa very 
deplorable fact that our rules and regula- 
tions are not honestly carried out or lived 
up to. Ithink what we need as much as 
anything fS the courage and the ability in 
our commercial organizations not only to 
have rules, but to compel our millers to live 
up to the rules with full integrity and hon- 
esty. What is the use of having rules if 
they are not lived up to and enforced? 

‘*When we go back to our homes—most 
of us belong to commercial organizations 
—let us put that in our hats and whether 
it isa rule about this subject or another, 
if we have a rule let us see that it is en- 
forced as it is. 

‘If it isa poor rule, take it out of your 
rules and do not have it there; do not have 
any dead-letter rules. Otherwise, what is 
the use of having rules? Do not let us get 
new rules until we see that the rules we 
have now are carried out.’’ 

Mr. Fusz: ‘‘Mr. President, what the 
gentleman has said in regard to rules and 
the observation of those rules might apply 
very well theoretically but you will find 
in practice that the officers of institutions 
whether in Chicago or St. Louis or else- 
where, themselves are interested in eleva- 
tors or other combinations to defeat those 
rules. How are you going to enforce them? 
You can not do it. 

*‘Now, Mr. President, there are two 
points in the paper that has been read 
here—speculation and inspection. On the 
matter of inspection I believe that the way 
to limit it, a simple way, but it requires a 
high power to effect it, to carry it out, is 
to insist upon every ‘deal,’ as they are 
called, being margined a certain limited 
amount within 24 hours or the deal will 
be called a gamble under a federal law, 
punishable by fine and imprisonment, and 
then you will find, Mr. President, that the 
amount of speculation will be limited to 
its legitimate ends, namely, the buyer who 
in putting a margin simply pays on ac- 
count, the seller in putting a margin sim- 
ply pays an earnest money that he will 
deliver. 

‘‘In regard to inspection, we all know 
that inspection, especially since it has fall- 
en into the hands of political parties, has 
become—I will call it by the proper name 
—corrupt. Lots of millers have suffered 
from it. Iam one of them. Corrupt de- 
liberately, purposely, under the influence 
of mighty parties that found it a profit to 
have their inspectors pass stuff that you 
would never pass. I believe, also, that in 
order to bring speculation or carry on the 
purchase of futures in the proper chan- 
nels, the amount of grain, the various 
grades of grain, should be widened.”’ 

After further discussion of the subject, 
H. M. Allen of Troy, Obio, was called up- 
on to present his paper on ‘‘Cost of Manu- 
facture and its Relation to Flour Values.”’ 
This paper will be found, in full, elsewhere 
in this number, as will also the paper on 
the same subject by E. D. Lysle of Leaven- 
worth, Kansas. Mr. Hoffman, who had 
prepared an address in collaboration with 
Messrs. Allen and Lysle, was not in the 
convention hall when called upon by the 
president so his address was dispensed 
with, but wil] be published in the official 
report of the proceedings, which is in 
course of preparation by Secretary Jamme. 

Mr. Lysle was not called upon until the 
afternoon session, as it was well after the 
noon hour when Mr. Allen had finished 
speaking. 

AFTERNOON SESSION 

Joseph Le Compte followed Mr. Lysle 
with a paper which was along the same 
line of thought as that of his two imme- 
diate predecessors. 

He told his listeners that there was only 
one stable thing upon which the miller 
could base his flour price, and that was 
cost of manufacture. Said he: ‘*We buy 
on the market, we sell on the market and 
these are matters over which we largely 


have no control, as they are liable to daily 
changes. The making, therefore, is the on- 
ly fixed thing in connection with a barrel 
of flour, and that varies very much, based 
on whether the mill runs full time, part 
time or half time.”’ 

He cautioned his hearers not to deceive 
themselves as tothe cost of producing a 
barrel of flour, but to consider carefully 
everything that figures in the producing 
cost. 

Mr. Le Compte then took up each item 
of cost. He considered the various phases 
of the question in a business-like manner 
and, speaking of the difference in millers’ 
ideas as to what they could do in the way 
of alow price, recited the case of a small 
southern miller who once caused much 
annoyance by quoting a very low price on 
his flour. It seemed that he figured he 
could make and sell a barrel of flour ata 
producing cost of only llc. Upon being 
questioned as to how he could do it, the 
miller said, ‘‘Well, I1own my own mill, I 
buy the wheat and sellthe flour. My wife 
keeps the money and the books. One of 
my boys runs the mill, my other boy 
packs the flour and my girl sews the sacks. 
So all it costs me isa dollar a day fora 
negro to fire the engine—and the price of 
the coal.”’ 

Mr. Le Compte compared this ‘‘family 
affair’? milling business with the other 
extremity—the big miller who endeavors 
to crush all small mill competition. 

William E. Castle of Louisville, Ky., 
said that he believed ‘‘one of the greatest 
difficulties we have to contend with today 
is that the miller does not know what a 
barrel of flour costs him, and I believe 
that the Federation ought to be interested 
in giving all the information it can in 
that line.’’ 

Mr. Castle then read his paper on ‘‘A 
Campaign for White Flour,’’ which ap- 
pears on page 679 in this number. 

‘Frank F. Reed, counsel for the Federa- 
tion was next introduced by President 
EKspenschied. 


FRANK F. REED 


Mr. Reed was listened to with closest 
attention. His able and clear definition 
of the legal department of the millers’ af- 
fairs was enlightenment to many of his au- 
dience, and exposition of the excellent 
talent to which the Federation’s legal af- 
fairs are now entrusted. He spoke extem- 
poraneously a greater part of the time al- 
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loted to him and prefaced the notes he bad 
prepared by saying: 

‘*Mr. President, this has been a day of 
profound revelations to me. As I listened 
this morning and this afternoon to the 
various papers and addresses that were 
given you, it struck me with extreme 
force that the milling industry must be 
one of unmitigated evils and unalleviated 
sorrow. 

‘‘Handicapped at the outstart by the 
uncertainties and fluctuations ofa specu- 
lative wheat market; next injured by the 
fact that owing tothe insufficiency and 
inadequacy of gradings and inspections 
found after the wheat has been secured at 
Heaven only knows what cost, it is not all 
wheat by any means. Burdened still fur- 
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ther by the uncertainties and impossibili 
ties of the estimate of a real cost of pro- 
duction. * * if it were not for the most 
overpowering evidences of prosperity and 


.welfare that radiate from your counte- 


nances, I would think that this was a mori- 
bund industry in this country. (Laugh- 
ter and applause. ) pe 

‘**And now it seems still further that one 
of the great political questions of the day 
has injected itself into the milling indus. 
try and that there is a color line between 
white and dark flour. Conscious, as | 
have been while reflecting on the subject 
on which Iam to address you, that tiiere 
are other evils, it has seemed to me that 
between all of these the miller is between 
the uppermost and the nethermost stone. 

“But all of the gentlemen who spoke 
so trenchantly upon the evils had remedies 
to suggest, and those remedies were eyi- 
dently appropriate for they were received 
with great enthusiasm. 

‘*And shall it be said that the business 
aspects of a great manufacturing portion 
of this community can solve its own }rob- 
lems, can work out its own redresses and 
that in that single and final department, 
the legal phase or aspect of the situation, 


the laws of this country and of this |and 
are entirely in adequate? I trust nor. 
“The question of future contraci- or 
sales contracts for future delivery is a 
tremendous one at present. The m:iu- 


facturer is bound in some way tv !:ave 
back of his manufacturing enterpr <: a 


contract upon which to work and tii <is- 
tributer or middleman is bound to jiave 
some means of supply, for the demand 
which he at once creates and satisfie. 2nd 
so these future contracts or arrange?) \\ts 
for manufacture and delivery in the !::: ure 
have come to be a tremendous, a gies tic 
part of the industry and of the law 01 this 
country. 

‘*T was very much impressed in re:ding 
this recent opinion given by Justice 
Holmes, protecting Chicago Boar! of 
Trade quotations, by what he has sai tip- 


on that subject. 

‘Speaking of these contracts, he s:ys: 
‘People will endeavor to forecast tlie fu- 
ture and to make agreements acconiing 
to their prophecy. Speculation of this 
kind by competent men is the self-acijist- 
ment of society to the probable. Its value 
is well known asa means of avoidity or 
making catastrophes, equalizing prices 
and providing for periods of want.’ [dut, 


in using those terms, the supreme court of 
this country, speaking through Justice 
Holmes is referring to actual, real, bona 
fide contracts or engagements, and uot to 
the pernicious system which is known as 
option dealing or speculative contract- 
ing.’’ (Applause. ) 


*‘Now | understand, gentlemen, that it 
is one of the crying evils of the miller’s 
trade or vocation that purchasers refuse 
to accept or, rather, terminate and caucel 
what are supposed to have been valid and 
obligatory arrangements, without any 
cause whatever; that they do this arbitra- 
rily, without rhyme, reason or sense ex- 
cept the fact that they can get the flour 
cheaper owing to the fall in the market; 
and I understand that it is proposed to 
make some effort to stop and, after the 
miller has gone through all the uncer- 
tainty of the purchase of the wheat, put- 
ting it through the mill, making it into 
flour, packing it and having it ready to 
ship, with all the uncertainties and con- 
tingencies attending those various stages 
and processes, there is going to be an 
effort made to compel the buyer who, 
without reason, repudiates his contract, 
to live up to it or to stand the conse- 
quences in good hard dollars and cents. 
(Applause. ) ’ 

**This question is very simple. You see 
how easy it is to make a good contract 
and one that will be recognized and en- 


forced. Get good contracts, get contracts 
that are clear, specific, distinct, as to the 
quantity, the quality or kind of flour or 
dered, the method of shipment, the pixce 


of delivery and the terms of payment; 
above all, get a contract that obligates 
the miller to deliver and the buyer to take 
and pay for; and when you have gotten 
such a contract as that, live up to it, both 
in spirjt and in letter, throw the wroug 
upon the other party, and if there is “ny 
doubt as to what the miller shall do, let 
the doubt be resolved in favor of the other 
party and let the thing be done. 

‘“‘Tam not here to foment or sug<st 
litigation, but there comes a time 1!) he 
history of every man, in the histor) of 
every association, in the history of every 
nation, when patience ceases to be # \!I- 
tue and when there has to be a resort ¢'t!i- 
er to force and arms or to legal process. 
Get your contracts good, uniform ‘ob- 
tracts, get them all alike so that if tucre 
is any flaw or inefficiency it can be imiue- 
diately discovered and rectified, Dov' 
scatter: shoot straight for'the center «0d 
when you shoot, shoot hard and this «’ il 
will soon be eradicated.’? (Applause.) _ 

MR. EVANS: ‘‘Mr. President, it sees 
to me that right on the heels of this spc ch 
which has come before us and has bee! 5° 
very ably presented, that this mai‘er 
ought to be discussed a little more fu!!y 
than we have discussed some of the pre’! 
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ous subjects. There is no subject that has 
come before this convention that means 
more immediate dollars and cents to the 
miller than this immediate subject and it 
seems to me it would be quite inadvisable 
to pass it over without any consideration 
whatever. 

“Notwithstanding that this isa subject, 
as I said before, that has more value in 
immediate dollars and cents to the miller, 
] anticipate by an occasional remark I 
have heard made now and then by the dif- 
ferent millers, that it is not appreciated 
by them and that there are not very many 
millers that have a denfiite and positive 
form: of contract. 

“Just to prove the truth or falsity of 
that ‘hing I would like to ask those here 
who have some form of contract that they 
use regularly in their business, to stand 
up. (Certain members rose.) You see 
there is not more than one-quarter or one- 
fifth of all these gentlemen here who have 
adefiuite, positive contract to submit to 
thei: buyers. Why not? Are you afraid 
of your people? Are you afraid that if 
you: sk them to sign a little piece of pa- 
per (»ey will get mad and go off and leave 
your -alesman and not give you an order? 
“+! chink that is the conviction of a 
grex. many of you, and Iam really sur- 
prise! that as many hard-headed people 
as th. re are among the millers should fail 
tom ke a definite, positive agreement 
wit!) :heir buyers. I happen to be on the 
com iittee before whom this matter was 
brou ht up; consequently I became very 
muc), interested at the start, and the form 
that ne Federation has was adopted quite 
earl) und we went still beyond that and 
adop ed particulars that are still more 
strinvent. 

“\\ have had only one or two failures 
in ge ting them signed and we have got in 
enouch nickels on a former contract, pri- 
mariivy based on the Federation form, we 
have zot in enough nickels on a great 
mans barrels to pay for several suits of 
clothes, and we know there area great 
man\ millers that have not done so. 

*\\. had one sale alone this year that 
netted us $240 because we had simply a 
five-cont-a-barrel contract clause for car- 
rying charges in that contract. If there 
hadn't been we would have received noth- 
ing aud we probably would have lost the 
customer and never gotten him again be- 
cause he would have been so ashamed of 
himself that he would not want to have 
done business with us again. 

“IT speak rather earnestly, gentlemen; I 
have talked ‘to several millers and have 
had them pooh pooh at me for having such 
contract. ‘We can’t do it,’ they say, ‘it is 
impossible, our people wouldn’t sign it, so 
what is the use of having it?’ Butif you 
put actually into practice and say: 
‘This is our sales contract, thisisthe form 
on which we have agreed, it is fair to you 
and to us, it puts down in black and white 
just what you need to understand and just 
what we need to understand. If you don’t 
agree over it, put in such other clauses as 
we Can agree upon.’ 

“It makes a positive, definite thing; it 
avoids misunderstanding ;. it makes busi- 
ness much more satisfactory and will 
bring you dollars and cents every day, and 
I know there area number of gentlemen of 
those who stood up here who can bear me 
out aid bear witness to even a greater 
saving of money and greater profit than 
[have mentioned to you.’’ 
fy PRESIDENT: ‘‘Mr. Verink, do 
you vant to say something on this sub- 
ject 


Ml:. VERINK: ‘‘Mr. President, I have 
been assigned to a paper on this very 
top ut did not prepare it and haven’t it 
writin. Weare trying, however, to have 


are lar contract with every flour buyer. 


Som. ‘imes we fail, but the successes have 
paid for our effort. I have been trying 
and some cases have succeeded even 
thor there was no absolute, written, 
sign ‘ontract, to enforce the provisions 
whi ve endeavor to incorporate. Those 
are seneral those of the Federation, and 
that . a delivery at a specified time, fail- 
Ing | that they must pay us the compen- 
satic. for holding this flour. 

“1 ill say to you, gentlemen, that in 
ohe: se only, a purchaser in the south- 
fast. 10 had bought on this particular 
cout’. >t 5,000 bbls of flour and I had no 
forn contract then but wrote him that 
we ild book this for delivery at a spe- 
Cifie” |ime or within a specified time, fail- 
ing that we should insist upon his 
Day us five cents a barrel for each 
mol or fraction of a month he did not 
take is flour. He seemed to be loth to 
pay this five cents a barrel; said we 
wou add it on to the price of the ship- 
Men! vhen we did ship it, until finally 


Wert him our ultimatum and he sent 
Us li- cheek for $1,160. 

! ether than that, he has not taken 
Cube this flour as yet but has booked 
anoti +r nice contract with us, and on the 
partic lar 5,000 bbls he gave us New York 
aah ize for $2,000 for canceling it and 
J¢ is still paying us, he is still whittling 
Mt do\n, but I think we are still drawing 
about a hundred dollars a month on part 
OF av old contract on which he was to pay 
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us that penalty for not ordering his flour 
”? 


up. 

MR. EVANS: 
a contract?’’ 

MR. VERINK: ‘‘Because I had a con- 
tract. In the drawing of these flour con- 
tracts it seems to me that there area great 
many things that are not clear. Asa rule, 
when you sell a bunch of flour to a man 
you wire him and say ‘Offer one thousand 
barrels patent basis cotton for five twen- 
ty-five,’ use the cipher and get it into ten 
words, no matter what else you do. When 
he replies, he says ‘Book one thousand 
barrels’ at a given price ‘cotton, shipment 
June, July and August.’ Then you sit 
down and write a letter to that man and 
say, ‘We acknowledge receipt of your an- 
swer to our telegram and in confirmation 
will say that we have booked you five 
thousand or one thousand barrels patent 
flour’ at a given price for a certain deliv- 
ery, and that closes the incident, and he 
will write you about the same way, and 
an important business transaction, involv- 
ing $5,000 has been covered by about fifty 
or a hundred words. 

‘‘If you were going to buy a piece of 
real estate you would have your best fam- 
ily lawyer look up the records and you 
would negotiate and you would take your 
wife and drive by that place half a dozen 
times and go through a whole lot of pre- 
liminary fussing around before you would 
dare invest your money in it. 

**Now I hold, gentlemen, that that is no 
contract at all; there are too many things 
in there that are left unnamed and un- 
noticed. You say ‘I sell you a thousand 
barrels of patent.’ What is ‘patent?’ What 
kind of a flour is ‘patent’? You may buy 
a thousand bushels or ten thousand bush- 
els of No. 2 red wheat and that is official- 
ly determined by the inspector at the place 
where it originated, provided you bought 
it on that basis. It has an established 
value. 

‘*In the city of Atlanta, within the last 
month I have noticed in the papers that 
patent flour was being offered there all the 
way from $4.85 to $7.20 a bbl and I don’t 
know which of them was ‘patent.’ So we 
don’t know what we have sold this man. 

“In afew of the large cities you have 
official inspectors who will pass upon 
whether the ‘patent’ is up to their known 
standard or not, but the most of the flour 
is sold in the smaller places and you do 
not know what you have sold nor what 
the man expects to receive when you de- 
liver the goods to him. 

‘*You may say that this isa ‘standard 
patent.’ Whose standard? You may also 
say ‘it is my standard.’ Is your stand- 
ard always the same? Does there ever 
come a time in your history when you 
sell a thousand barrels of patent flour at 
a given price and the market goes up and 
you haven’t got enough to cover it that 
you don’t lengtben out your patent stuff 
a little bit—stretch it? (Laughter.) Some 
of you have, I can see that all right. 

‘* ‘Patent’ is a very elastic term. Now 
do you recognize this, gentlemen, that 
there isan obligation upon us as well as 
upon the other fellow, that we have got to 
make this man the kind of goods that we 
sold him and not vary from that? You 
will find, I think, in a good many cases 
of rejections that the miller is the man 
who is to blame, that he has simply 
stretched this elastic term of ‘patent’ a 
little too far.’’ 

Mr. Verink then proceeded to point out 
other indefinite terms of the contract. He 


‘*And because you had 
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referred to future shipment buyers’ option, 
and the affliction of some buyers which he 
termed ‘‘cancelitis.’’ As a cure, he recom- 
mended strict enforcement of a rigidly 
worded contract. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Verink’s re- 
marks, Secretary Jamme read a telegram 
from J. Allen Smith, Knoxville, Tenn., 
which said a conviction had been obtained 
there June8 for the selling of feed adulter- 
ated with rye hulls. 

This announcement was greeted with 
enthusiastic applause. 

In order to facilitate the proceedings, 
Secretary Jamme did not read his paper on 
‘*Trade-Mark Laws and the Value of an 
Official Registration Bureau.’’ He stated 
that this paper would be incorporated in 
the official report of the convention. 

Adjournment until Friday morning was 
then taken. 








Pg convention was called to order at 
10:45. 
MR. JAMME: ‘‘Gentlemen, I would 
like to say just a word or two in regard to 
the question of registering flour brands. 
In not having to listen to the reading of 
my paper yesterday I have no doubt you 
missed a very interesting and a very 
important contribution to our collec- 
tion of literature, but we were all so tired 
and I was so tired, that it was thought it 
would be agreeable to the convention to 
give me the privilege of printing. 
**However, I just wish to say a word or 
two in case this matter may have escaped 
you, although we have tried to give you 
literature which covers it fully, the Feder- 
ation has inaugurated a registration bu- 
reau for the purpose of registering the 
brands of all of our members and we have 
a complete file of the cuts and additional 
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AND 


information as to various flour brands on 
the market. 

“That register will show when these 
brands were put in use, whether they are 
registered, with a full description of their 
characteristics, so that in case any miller 
or bag man may wish to get an idea as to 
where a proposed brand would infringe or 
be similar to any brand in use, he would 
have some place where he could go to get 
that information. 

‘*A small registration fee will be collect- 
ed which goes into a fund for the purpose 
of enabling us to protect the legitimate 
brands of our members. Any member of 
the Millers’ National Federation whose 


brand is infringed or pirated upon by any 
one outside of the Federation, can put the 
matter in our hands and without expense 
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to him we will conduct the suits to protéct 
his brand. 

‘*In addition to that, we will, at the cost 
of drawing the application papers, register 
any brand which the members of the 
Federation may wish to register in the 
patent office at Washington, in foreign 
countries or in the various states. I 
might say for your information that this 
law, taking effect April 1, extends the ben- 
efits and the protection of the federal stat- 
utes, so far as they extend, to interstate 
commerce, as well as commerce with In- 
dian tribes and foreign nations. Hereto- 
fore a federal registration only covered 
foreign commerce and commerce with In- 
dian tribes. 

‘*There isa serious defect, however, in 
this law, from certain standpoints. In 
the first place, it is doubtful as to its con- 
stitutionality. In the second place, it does 
not change in any respect the legal status 
of flour brands under the common law. 
You would have exactly the same rights 
if your brand were not registered as you 
would if it were registered so far as the 
basic principles of legislation on that sub- 
ject are concerned. 

‘This law simply gives you access to 
the courts. It covers the question of reg- 
istering your brands in this country before 
they are registered in foreign countries, 
which is required by most foreign coun- 
tries, and it confers a few other benefits 
which we believe are sufficient to warrant 
your registering in the patent office your 
leading brands, but wedo not consider 
that this law is of sufficient importance to 
you to spend a lot of money registering all 
your brands. 

‘‘Now then, the patent office has re- 
turned to us already a number of brands 
which had been accepted before; they 
would not register them; all the money 
that has been spent in drawing up those 
papers was, therefore, wasted. If your 
brand is registered even, you would have 
to go into court just the same as you 
would under the common law. So that 
our idea is to try to save our members ex- 
pensive litigation. 

‘‘If we should ourselves try one or two 
cases of infringement on the brands of 
members of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion I think we would stop the thing for 
all time to come, because no miller out- 
side would go after the brand of a miller 


in this organization, knowing that we 
would get after him. This is quite a 


broad subject and I have just touched the 
tops of it. The paper that I was to read 
here yesterday covers the matter pretty 
fully. In addition to that I have issued 
a pamphlet which gives all this informa- 
tion in another form and more extensive 
form, also the full text of the recent law, 
and I hope that when you get home you 
will read carefully the literature which 
we send you on this registration proposi- 
tion because what we can give you there, 
I believe, is of very great value.”’ 

Relative to Mr. Eckhart’s paper which 
was the first on Friday’s programme, Mr. 
Jamme said: ‘‘Mr. Eckhart is at the 
meeting at Niagara Fallsin relation to the 
uniform bill of lading: he was one of the 
joint committee; so that prevented his be- 
ing here. He has, however, prepared a 
paper which he has requested William C. 
Edgar to read for him here. I do not see 
Mr. Edgar in the hall at the present time 
and we might goon to the next number 
which is a paper by Prof. Hugo R. Meyer 
of the Chicago University, on this sub- 
ject. 

‘*T wish to explain that Professor Meyer 
has been a deep student of the subject of 
economics particularly as applied to trans- 
portation, extending over a number of 
years, and has had opportunities for look- 
ing into this question in various countries 
as well asthe United States, and in cast- 
ing about for some one who would present 
the railway side of this question we 
thought we could do no better than to get 
Professor Meyer, as in that event we 
would select a speaker who was absolute- 
ly unbiased, although Iam sure the rail- 
way people would present their case to us 
straight from the shoulder and without 
any attempt to befog the issues at all, but 
we thought that Professor Meyer could 
cover this case in very much better shape 
possibly than the railways themselves, 
from their standpoint, and for that reason 
we requested him to give us the benefit of 
his views on the subject.”’ 

Professor Meyer then read his paper rel- 
ative to transportation matters. This pa- 
per will be published in full in next week’s 
issue of the Northwestern Miller. 

MR. EDGAR: ‘‘Mr. President and 
Gentlemen; I recognize a gentle irony in 
having been selected to read the views of 
my friend Mr. Eckhart, on interstate com- 
merce, in his absence, for the reason that 
I have always supposed, and so has he, 
that our views on this subject were diamet- 
rically opposed, I taking, in such cursory 


,examination as I had made of the subject, 


rather to the view expressed here today by 
Professor Meyer and, in my opinion. Mr. 
Eckhart going quite to the other extreme. 

‘*T had the privilege, however, of read- 
ing this document some days ago, before 
I came here, and I was surprised to find 
that there was not such a difference be- 
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tween our views as I had supposed, and it 
occurred to me that possibly there wasn’t 
such a difference between the views of all 
of us on this subject as we suppose, if we 
could once eliminate from the discussion 
certain things which Mr. Eckhart in his 
admirable paper calls the cobwebs of the 
discussion. If we could rub them out and 
get down to just what the shippers want 
and just what the railroads want and just 
what the government wants—I mean what 
Mr. Roosevelt and men of the government 
in whom we have great confidence want, 
not the politicians or the time-servers or 
the ambitious men—if we could get 
down to just what those three classes 
themselves want, not what the newspapers 
want, not what the politicians want, 
not what we think the other fellow wants, 
I think it would be surprising how nearly 
the whole three interests greatly inter- 
ested in this subject could come together. 

**And I was impressed by that in this 
paper, which is no less a presentation, I be- 
lieve, of Mr. Eckhart’s individual views 
on the subject than it is a clear and logic- 
al presentation of the whole question at 
issue. I can only say that, after reading it, 
I was very glad, at the request of Mr. Eck- 
hart, to say that I would read it for him, 
and if he thought thereby that there was 
any irony, I am glad to say that his 
thought is defeated in the act.”’ 

Mr. Edgar then read Mr. Eckhart’s pa- 
per, which is printed on page 645 of this 
number. 

John W. Burk of Springfield, Ohio, was 
the next speaker. His address is also 
printed elsewhere herein. 

THE PRESIDENT: “The next num- 
ber on the programme is by Mr. C. B. 
Jenkins, who will now address you.”’ 

MR. JENKINS: ‘‘Iam quite sure, Mr. 
President and gentlemen, that if I were 
to read you the paper which I have pre- 
pared, in place of your being warm as you 
are now, you would be hot. So to start 
out with I promise you that I will not 
read any paper. 

‘*In reference to joint conference mat- 
ters, 1am heartily in sympathy with that 
principle. I happened to have the honor 
of being present when the first agreement 
was made with our railroads in Ohio, as 
a member of that committee, and I want 
to say, gentlemen, that we as millers or 
manufacturers in any industry, I do not 
care what, belittle the ability of our rep- 
resentatives when we fear that we are not 
able to cope in an argument with the rail- 
road corporation people. 

‘*My experience teaches me that the 
millers of Ohio whom I come in communi- 
cation with, a great number of them are 
shrewd and careful fellows, and I am 
sure that those I haven’t got into the as- 
sociation yet are shrewd, because I have 
used every endeavor to get them to join 
our organization and about 700 of them 
haven’t done it yet: 160 have. 

‘‘Now, there is shrewdness there and 
they are able to cope with the shrewd 
gentlemen that we hear spoken of as rep- 
resenting the railroad people. Now I want 
to say that my experience with the rail- 
road men has been cordial and pleasant 
and I have found them gentlemen in every 
respect and if we will just use the motto 
that we ought to use and that we all aim 
to use in our organizations when we say 
‘come let us reason together,’ we will win, 
because they are men of fair minds and 
fair intentions and when we meet them 
with men who have motives for right and 
justice and are able to present their case, 
asthe millers of the United States are 
able to do, we have no need of fear that 
we will be wronged.”’ 

Meeting adjourned till 2 o’clock. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON 
THE PRESIDENT: ‘‘We are ready 
now to receive the reports of the commit- 


tees.”’ ; 
THE SECRETARY: ‘'The committee 
on resolutions has turned over to me their 


report and Mr. Kelley, the chairman, has 
requested me to read it to the meeting.”’ 


RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Con- 
ventions The committee on resolutions 
beg leave to offer the following resolutions 
for your consideration and recommend 
their adoption :— 

1. Be it resolved, that the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation be requested to arrange, 
through its department of publicity, for 
the dissemination of the valuable informa- 
tion contained in the papers presented dur- 
ing thesessions by Prof. Harry Snyder and 
Prof. T. L. Lyon, by such means as the 
executive meeting may authorize, and we 
recommend the use of country newspapers 
in connection with this publicity. 

2. Be it resolved, that this meeting 
strongly recommend that local organi- 
zations consider earnestly the question of 
encouraging the use of a better quality of 
seed as well as improved methods of cul- 
tivation, and to adopt such practical 
means as will secure this object, and we 
heartily commend and endorse the work 
that transportation companies and agri- 
cultural stations have done in this direc- 
tion. 

3. Be it resolved, that this mass meeting 
of millers oppose the encouragement of 
the cultivation and use of durum wheat. 

4. Be it resolved, that the officers of 
the Millers’ National Federation be re- 
quested to give thought and action to- 
wards enlisting the aid of the general 
government through its proper channels, 
looking to a system of national rather 
than diversified state inspection of all 
grains and cereals to the end that consum- 
ers may be assured uniformity and purity 
of the great food products of the soil. 

5. Be it resolved, that this meeting 
heartily endorse and commend the very 
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Planning the ‘pink tea” given by the 
Kentucky delegation. 


able paper presented by Mr. David Ander- 
soa on the subject of milling value of 
wheat and invite the earnest attention of 
all millers to the information and sugges- 
tions contained therein; that this paper 
be referred to the standing committee on 
crop improvement and grain markets, 


with instructions to give the matter care- 
ful consideration, making such recom- 
mendations to the millers of the country 
as may be considered advisable. 

6. Be it resolved, that it is befitting 
the rank and importance of the milling in- 
dustries of the United States to be suitably 
represented at the International Confer- 
ence to be held in Paris, Oct. 17, 18 and 
19, 1905. And we recommend the president 
to appoint Mr. Jamme and Mr. Herbert 
Bradley to represent the Millers’ National 
Federation at the expense of the Federa- 
tion; and to furnish credentials to as 
many prominent millers as desire to attend 
at their own expense. 

7. Whereas, the Secretaries’ Club, a 
duly organized association of club secre- 
taries of the clubs forming the Millers’ 
National Federation has for its object and 
work benefits for its club membership who 
are also members of the Millers’ National 
Federation, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that it. is the sense of this 
mass meeting of millers in convention 
assembled in Kansas City, Missouri, June 
7, 8 and 9, 1905, that the Secretaries’ Club 
should be recognized and made a depart- 
ment of the National Federation and in 
consideration of the work they have in 
hand we recommend that the directors of 
the Federation be requested to so official- 
ly accept the club. Be it further 

Resolved, that the highest interest of 
the millers will be conserved only by the 
encouragement of the most fraternal re- 
lations between clubs ard local organiza- 
tions, and in promoting the spirit of co- 
operation between. millers, and to that end 
it is now recommended that the directors 
provide the necessary department for the 
distribution of tradeand crop information 
as the basis for intelligently securing the 
desired end. 

Respectfully submitted, 
By the members of the Secretaries’ 

Club to the committee on resolutions, 

for presentation to the Mass Convention. 

8. Be it resolved, that our most hear- 
ty thanks be hereby extended to the Kan- 
sas City Local Committee who by their 
splendidly arranged programme of cour- 
tesies have made this convention such a 
complete success. 

9. To Charles L. Roos, chairman of the 
Auxiliary Committee, and R. E. Sterling, 
secretary of the Committee of Arrange- 
ments, whose untiring efforts and unself- 
ish attention to the needs of this conven- 
tion have made the same the most suc- 
cessful of all millers’ gatherings. 

11. To the milling and grain interests 
of Kansas City in providing for the enter- 
taining Minstrel Show, Lunch and Smoker 
tendered to their guests. 

10. To the members of the Auxiliary 
Committee situated in various sections of 
the country who have greatly assisted in 
the preliminary work. 

12. Tothe Railroad Club of Kansas City 
for the delightful minstrel performance 
full of such exceptional talent tendered 
the millers at the Willis Wood Theatre. 

13. To the Board of Trade of Kansas 
City for its cordial invitation in extend- 
ing the privileges of the Exchange to the 
visiting members of the Federation. 

14. To the Missouri and Kansas Tele- 
phone Co. and the American Telephone 
and Telegraph Co. for their liberality in 
extending the free use of their local and 
long distance lines, enabling the millers to 
be in commupication with over thirty 
thousand stations in the United States. 

15. To the gentlemen who delivered 
such able and instructive papers at this 
convention. 

16. Be it resolved, that our most hearty 
thanks. be. hereby extended to the local 
press for the very efficient attention and 
assistance accorded to the convention. 

17. To the grain exchanges of the United 
States: 

The Millers’ National Federation, in 
mass meeting assembled, representing 1,- 
300 mills, with a daily capacity for over 
2,000,000 bus of wheat, and representing a 
great part of your clientage, begs to pre- 
sent a grievance and a remedy. 

Unrestrained speculation has made fic- 
titious values, too high at one time, too 
low at another; it has demoralized the 
grain and milling business of the entire 
country. It has developed commercial dis- 
honor and disaster. These things are pos- 
sible because of your rules permitting un- 
limited short selling, giving a man license 
to sell another’s property, with intent to 
force purchase at a lower figure, or to buy 
from scattered sellers an article whose 
technically small supply enables the buyer 
arbitrarily to advance breadstuffs with 
attendant disaster to all the country. 

First, then, we heg your careful consid- 
eration and development of rules whereby 
sales of wheat may closely represent ac- 
tual grain, and not simply paper values, 
whereby unlimited short selling of others’ 
property may be prohibited. This might 
be accomplished by reyuiring title to prop- 
erty to be shown, or by enlarging the ter- 
ritory in which elevators may be regular. 

We respectfully request that you will 
take this matter up at an early date with 
our board of directors. 

The resolutions were adopted as read. 


June 14, 1905 


DOMESTIC TRADE RESOLUTIONS 


The committee on Domestic Trade anq 
Trade Relations reported as follows: 

Resolved, that the Federation through 
its executive officers take steps to cal] at. 
tention of all millers to the necessity of 
strict enforcement of uniform sales ¢op- 
tract andin case of attempted violation 
of said contracts the millers should insigt 
on their moral and legal rights, for the 
good of both ‘‘Buyer’’ and ‘‘Seller,” jn- 
voking the aid of the legal department of 
the Federation, if necessary. 

Whereas, it is of great importance that 
an adequate and uniform sales contract 
should be universally adopted and put in- 
to use by the millers, be it . F 

Resolved, that this meeting recommend 
to the Millers’ National Federation this 
question be referred to the proper stand- 
ing committee for its earnest concidera- 
tion; 

That we, this meeting, recommend tothe 
Federation the following form: 





==, 1905. 


John Smith & Co. of —-———se'!| and 
John Jones & Co., of ——— buy at ——— 
(Here insert mill town address) (1) Arti- 
cles ——— bbls ———— Flour, in ——~ 
each at $-———-_ including freight :» —~ 


(2) Time of shipment———— 

(3) Terms. Payment through sight 
draft with attached bill of lading. eliy- 
ery to carrier is delivery to buy and 
transportation at buyer’s risk th:: title 
passes only upon payment. Mille ~’ Na- 
tional Federation package diffe: ‘tials 
govern. Unless otherwise specified \:crein 
goods are to be ordered out so as to: -rmit 
shipment within thirty days fri this 
date. Buyer to pay carrying chi. es of 
5c a bb] on flour and 25c a ton on :. i for 


each period of 30 days or fraction — creof 
on goods not ordered out so as to © -rmit 
shipment within contract time, pa). sje at 
beginning of each period. Also ad- 


vances in freight after contract sh ment 
time. At end of contract shipmen: time 
or of any succeeding 30-day period o: other 
agreed time, or on failure of buys 1 de- 
mand to pay carrying charges, sell: may 
terminate contract and re-sell go's for 
buyer’s account in any way or ma: ‘ct se- 
lected by seller. All obligations ar: mu- 
tual and no verbal condition or mo: ifica- 
tion is valid. 


The report was adopted. 

H. WORK: ‘‘Mr. President, | move 
that a copy of that proposed contract be 
printed and sent to each member of the 
Federation.”’ 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘‘That will be 
done. It will be incorporated in the print- 
ed proceedings.”’ 

MR. JAMME: ‘‘I will say that the 
committee will have this printed and sub- 
mitted to all millers and urge its adop- 
tion, and then we are going to follow that 
up, see if it will be possible to print books 
that would have this contract on the 
back, and you could get at a nominal 
cost, probably less than you are paying 
now. We are going to take this up along 
all those different lines, to see if we can 
not get a uniform contract in use among 
all the millers.”’ 

MR. GRANT: ‘‘May I ask you to read 
that part of the contract where you speak 
of the payment of the freight?’’ f 

MR. JAMME: ‘‘ ‘Delivery to carrier 1s 
delivery to buyer, and transportation at 
buyer’s risk, but title passes only upon 
payment.’ The idea of that, I might ex- 
plain, is that the millers desire to accom- 
plish two things: to be able to control the 
delivery of the goods by bill of lading; at 
the same time the shippers do not wish to 
take absolutely the responsibility of any 
loss or damage; that is usual with most 
of the millers; that probably is a custom 
in the trade. 

“But in drawing a contract it hardly 
seems necessary for the millers to waive 
their rights in that respect. That «!ves 
you the control over the property so ‘ar a 
the law will permit a shipper to control 
his property; at the same time it docs not 
pass the title until the payment is nide. 
This practically puts in legal form: the 
present conditions. : 

‘*‘Now then, the other point whic!: per 
haps you refer to, isthis: ‘buyer | pay 
carrying charge of 5c a bbl of flour a1! 9 
a ton on feed for each period of 30 dys OF 
fraction thereof on goods not order::! out 
so as to permit shipment within cor! ract 
time, payable at the beginning 0! °ac 
period, also advances of freight afte’ oD 
tract shipment time.’ In other wor, de 
livery prices are made on the bas'- of a 
certain freight rate. 

“If the buyer should arrange wit» the 
shipper after his time has passed to «atry 
along the shipment further, a prov! — 
made in here so that the seller if he -0 © 
sires can reimburse himself for the ©'\28° 
of the freight rate. 

“It is quite likely that would pt bes 
enforced very much but at the same = 
there ought to be a provision taking che 
of you incase there isa difference. 2 
buyer would get the benefit of the declin 
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June 14, 1905 


in freight rate, therefore you should have 
protection in the advance.”’ 


EXPORT TRADE RESOLUTIONS 


Whereas, it having been brought to the 
attention of shis convention that the Don- 
aldson line of steamers operating from 
American ports to Glasgow has allowed 
flour shipped to shipper’s order ‘‘notify”’ 


to be delivered from its custody at Glas- 
gow without the production ofa bill of 
lading, or a suitable guarantee for protec- 
tion of a shipper being given, claiming 
that on delivery of the goods to warehouse 
the ship’s liability absolutely ceases; 

And whereas, the ‘‘order bill of lading’’ 
beine the only security the millers of 
thi yuntry have to insure the flour re- 


maicing in their possession until the 
dra‘i: are paid; 

Be it resolved, that this convention 
mos: strongly urge millers to take the 


abov- facts into consideration when con- 
traciing freight to Glasgow, and act ac- 
cor gly 


B - resolved, that our traffic manager 


be 2 cd is hereby instructed to take this 
ques ion up with all other steamship com- 
pan! s to the end that our security may 
be ):vond question and also to report any 
failc-es to obtain such assurance from 
othe’ lines, thereby enabling our millers 
totae proper steps in the regulating of 


the -hipments that will ensure them am- 
ple rrotection. 

WW. recommend to all millers the im- 
por: nce of using good sacks and having 
goo sewing, it being a valuable adver- 
tisement for American flour; and further 
recou:mend our millers to use 2.35-yard 
goous for 140-Ib cotton sacks and _ 2.50-yard 
goods for 110-Ib cotton sacks and that 1044 
oz Sindee mangled be the standard for 
all export sacks where jute is used. 
further recommend them to bring to 
the personal attention of their employees 
pamphlet, ‘‘How to Pack and Ship 


MR. BRADLEY EXPLAINS 


MR. BRADLEY: ‘‘In regard to the 


first part of the resolution in the matter 
of the Donaldson Line, thatisa case of a 
shipment of flour made by the Zenith 
Milling Co. of Kansas City, on the usual 
bill of lading, consigned to care of the 


Donaldson Line, destined for Glasgow. 
‘The goods were shipped out in the us- 
ual way and the regular through bill of 
lading was taken out tothe shipper’s order 
in Glasgow, notify a certain consignee, 
Jolin MeNairn & Co., on arrival at Glas- 
gow. When the goods got over there John 
McNairn & Co. were not ina position to 


take up the documents. They therefore 
told the steamship company that fact; 
they also told the steamship company 


where they carried their usual store of 
goods when they did store. 

(he steamship company then stored 
the goods in its own name, not in the 
name of the mill, not in the name of John 
McNairn & Co., but in its own name. 
[wo or three weeks after that John Mc- 
Nairn & Co. failed. As soon as the 
Zenith Milling Co. heard of that fact it 
cabled over to Messrs. Bruce & Wilson, 
Glasgow, to protect the documents and 
dispose of the goods for its account. 

Messrs. Bruce & Wilson first of all took 
the documents from the bank, applied to 
the steamship company for delivery order; 
the steamship company gave the delivery 
order to Messrs. Bruce & Wilson for the 
thousand sacks of flour. Messrs. Bruce & 
Wilson presented it to the warehouse where 
the goods were stored by the Donaldson 
[iue, in the Donaldson Line’s name, and 
Wore coolly told that a considerable lot 
0 the goods had been delivered to John 
\cNairn’s order and they were not there 

more but they could have the balance. 
_.. Ihe consequence was that the Zenith 
\iling Co. today is minus. about 400 
Saks out of the thousand. The bills of 
cing, mind you, layin the bank and 

n MecNairn & Co. practically took the 

is or sold the goods ina fraudulent 

y because they took possession of those 
ds without authority from the ware- 
house, 
‘I brought the matter personally to the 
ention of the steamship companies, ex- 
ining that it was of such vital impor- 
(ace to the miJling business, that the or- 
‘er bill of lading was the only protection 
at the shipper had and was the only pro- 
ction really that the banks had and that 
it was possible for any man to get pos- 
‘sslon of goods without payment or with- 
it the surrender of the bill of lading, the 
‘merican miller had no security what- 
ever for the protection of his property. 
_ They claimed that under the terms of 
‘heir bill of lading there was a clause 
uere which stated that if on arrival of 
‘ue vessel at destination the consignees of 
the property were not ready to take up the 
documents or were not able to take them 
up, take be the goods, the steamship com- 
pany should have the right of storing the 
goods and that their liability absolutely 
ceased, 
_., chere is a clause to that effect in the 
bill of lading, but I myself feel that it was 
not that intention, it did not go so far as 
that; it was intended really to simply re- 
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lieve the steamship company of damage 
from fire or things of that kind, but as the 
bailees of the property they had no right 
to surrender that. up or allow anyone to 
get possession of the goods without the 
bill of lading first being surrendered. 

‘*This matter was brought up yesterday 
before our official counsel and he takes the 
same view. So that this resolution is now 
covered to warn you, the millers, of the 
conditions that we have to face. 

‘*Messrs. Donaldson state that they will 
take suit from the Zenith Milling Co. and 
will appeal it to the highest courts before 
they will assume any responsibility for 
this shipment. The consequence is that 
you can see, as I say, that you have abso- 
lutely no protection _under such condi- 





THE BRAND THE FEDERATION 
STANDS FOR 


tions. It is the first case I have ever seen 
of that type. 

‘*T know of lots of cases of a similar 
nature where the consignee has not taken 
up the goods but the steamship companies 
have always stored them in the name of 
the steamship company and have never 
delivered the goods without the produc- 
tion of the bill of lading. And if we can 
not feel that we have protection there in 
that respect, as I say, you have absolutely 
no protection whatever and you can ship 
your goods out and say good bye to them 
and that is all there is to it.’’ 

MR. COLE: ‘‘Were these goods stored 
with a public warehouseman?”’ 

MR. BRADLEY: ‘‘They were stored 
in a public warehouse.”’ 

MR. COLE: ‘‘Why isn’t the public 
warehouseman responsible for the goods 
if they were stored in the name of the 
steamship company?”’ 

MR. BRADLEY: ‘‘There is no ques- 
tion, Mr. Cole, about the responsibility of 
the warehouse, but the miller is 4,000 
miles away, he has entrusted the property 
to the steamship company who are bailees 
of the property. We don’t know what 
kind of a man they are going to deliver 
those goods to; he may be an irresponsi- 





ble storekeeper or anything else. I take 
the position that the Donaldson Line is 
responsible to the Zenith Milling Co. and 
the storekeeper is responsible to the Don- 
aldson Line. We have nothing to do with 
that question.”’ 

THE PRESIDENT: ‘‘What is your 
pleasure, gentlemen, with that report of 
the committee on Export Trade’’’ 

MR. LOGAN: ‘‘I move its adoption.’’ 

Seconded and carried. 


TRANSPORTATION COMMITTEE 


Whereas, the members of this Federa- 
tion having read with great interest the 
various printed reports of the investiga- 
tion of the question of interstate traffic. 

Be it resolved, that the Millers’ Nation- 
al Federation heartily endorses the posi- 
tion of President Roosevelt with respect 
to doing away with private rebates, and 
also for unjust discriminations in the 
transportation of interstate commerce, 
and further urge that all private car lines 
and allied corporations of a like nature be 
brought under the control of the inter- 
state laws to the fullest extent, the same 
as our public railroads. 

Be it further resolved, that we urge the 
government authorities to investigate all 
such conditions and to see that existing 
laws are properly enforced to the end that 
all shippers regardless of their importance 
be placed at all times on an equal footing. 

Whereas, the National Association of 
Manufacturers in convention assembled 
on the 17th day of May, 1905, resolved as 
follows: 

‘*Whereas, the leading commercial na- 
tions of the world which have general 
tariffs have adopted the principle of pref- 
erential duties, which results in disas- 
trous discrimination against American 
products, both manufactured and natur- 
al, thus placing jeopardy over vast foreign 
trade; therefore, be it Resolved, that the 
department of Commerce and Labor be re- 
quested to make the fullest possible in- 
vestigation as to the laws of those coun- 
tries which have maximum or preferen- 
tial rates of duties on imports, both as to 
the laws themselves and as to their opera- 
tion and effects on revenues, commerce 
and relations with other countries; and 
be it further Resolved, That we call upon 
the President and congress to act prompt- 
ly in placing the United States in a posi- 
tion where we can meet half-way all 
friendly proposals from and make over- 
tures to other countries and protect our 
present markets against the rising tide of 
discrimination.’’ 

Whereas, the aforesaid resolution is of 
= importance to the milling industry, 

e it 

Resolved, that the Millers’ National 
Federation in convention assembled heart- 
ily endorse same and urge its members 
to call upon their congressmen and sena- 
tors to give same their most active sup- 
port; 

Resolved, that the secretary is instruct- 
ed to forward a copy of this resolution to 
the President and the Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce and Labor. 

MR. H. B. SMITH: ‘‘I would like to in- 
quire for information if it is the sense of 
this Federation that in that report we en- 
tirely dodge the question of the interstate 
commerce commission having authority 
to deal with the rates of railroads? I see 
it is embodied in the resolution and I 
wanted to get the position of the Federa- 
tion on the question. 

MR. STERN: ‘‘Mr. President, if you 


will permit me to answer this gentleman. 
As you know weare only a very few mem- 
bers present here and the subject before 
us being of such tremendous magnitude 
and importance, our committee deemed 
it wise to frame our resolution in the man- 
ner we have, as it is very apparent to all 
of us that we are not fully agreed on this 
very important subject and you must all 
concede that resolutions that we adopt by 
a handful of gentlemen as we are present 
this afternoon and send it out abroad to 
the trade at large, will give all interests 
the wrong impression, if we would send it 
out as the sentiment of the entire mem- 
bership of the Millers’ National Federa- 
tion, whereas we are only voicing the sen- 
timents of those that are present here. In 
all fairness to all concerned we therefore 
concluded as we did.”’ 

MR. JAMME: ‘‘If I may be permitted, 
in reference to that resolution, to add 
something further to what Mr. Stern has 
said. Our idea wasat this meeting to 
throw as much light as we could on that 
question, to give all our members all the 
information that we could put into com- 
pact form. 

‘‘Now a great many of our members 
have opposed, to me in communications, 
both sides of this question. I have dis- 
zovered that we have a great diversity of 
opinion among our people. 

‘When this committee endeavored to 
frame a_ resolution that they thought 
would meet with the views of the millers 
asa whole, it wasimpossible to go be- 
yond the question of rebates and private 
cars. Now when you get into the ques- 
tion of the government supervision of 
railway rates, then you strike a question 
on which we are very much split up. 

‘*Many of our people feel diametrically 
opposed to the supervision of railway 
rates, while others feel as strongly on the 
other side. 

‘‘Now then, the Federation has at for- 
mer meetings passed resolutions endorsing 
the movement in that direction. <A great 
many of our people have, of their own 
accord, appeared against that. 

**It seemed when we got up to this ques- 
tion at this meeting here that we could 
not adopt a resolution and have it voted 
upon by one-fiftieth part of the Federation 
and have it an expression of the views of 
the entire association.”’ 

The report was adopted as read. 

MR. JAMME: ‘One further announce- 
ment that may be of interest, gentlemen. 
As our work has progressed at this con- 
vention we have sent the copy to the print- 
er at Kansas City, so that you will all get 
copies of the proceedings of this conven- 
tion very promptly, in addition to what 
the trade press will want to publish. You 
will get a complete text of everything de- 
livered here, in a very few days.”’ 

Adjournment sine die. 

W. E. PRICKETT. 
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A 

H. H. Allen, Kansas City; M. J. Allen, 
Kansas City; H. C, Alley, Kansas City; 
William Alten, New York City; G. A. 
Adams, Kansas City; O. K. Anderson, 
St. Louis; H. J. Alexander, Kansas City; 
George A. Aylsworth, Kansas City; Vic- 
tor Allbrecht, St. Louis, Mo.; F. G. At- 
kinson, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. M. Al- 
len, Troy, Ohio; C. Abbott, Schuyler, 
Neb.; Henry J. Arnold, Sterling, Kans.; 
David Anderson, Noblesville, Ind.; M. 
Alexander, Winfield, Kans.; O. O. Ayres, 


Olathe, Kans.; John H. Adams, Omaha, 
Neb. 
B 
C,..A. 


sarnard, Berineto, i" H. 3. 
Brooks, Salina, Kans.; F. M. Brickey, 
Prairie du Rocher, Ill; August J. 
Bulte, Kansas City; W. V. Barr, Ed- 
wardsport, Ind.; C. Bernet, St. Louis; 
Henry Burg, St. Louis; J. W. Boyd, 
Webb City, Mo.; J. W. Burns, Hutchin- 
son, Kans.; J. H. Byrd, Jackson, “* 
WwW. O. Bartholomew, St. Louis; H. 

Benedict, Kansas City; L. V. enue, 
Kansas City; W. A. Burrus, New York 
City; — Barre tt, Kansas City; Thomas 
Beard, New York City; W. B._ Bassin- 
ger, Kansas City; A. Brandly, New 
York City; T.. J. Barnard, Kansas City; 
Allen Baker, St. Louis; G. F. Bisbee, J. 
H. Butler, EK. F. Bauer, T. J. Brodnax, 





W. R. Beatty, C. S. Benton, C. D, Ball, 
I. H. Br rant, H. G. Brown, all of Kan- 
sus City; A. H. Bennett, Topeka, Kans.; 
L. C. Breed, St. Louis; J. P. Brazill, St. 


Louis; E. D. Bigelow, Kansas City; J. 
D. Brown, Chicago; A. W. Bing ham, 
New Ulm, Minn.; R. P. Brinkman, Kan- 
sag City” J. ’. Burroughs, Plainville, 
Kans.; L. W. Bexler, Kansas City; 


Bullard, Warrensburg. Mo.; F. A. Bean, 
New Prague, Minn.; J. W. _ Burk, 
Springfield, Ohio; C., H. Bell, Philadel- 





T. J. Brockway, Cherokee, 
Blauer, Phillipsburg, 
3oyvyes, Seward, Neb.; 
Okane, Okla.; Herbert 


phia, Pa.; 
Okla.; c EF. 
IKkkans.; Burdette 
Edward Broom, 


Bradley, New York City; A. B. Black. 
Duluth, Minn.; H. O. Bradley, Clyde 
Kans. ; oF Beck, Bridgeport, Kans.; 
Ek. H. Beck, Bridgeport, Kans.; John J. 
Bartlett. Omaha, Neb.; F. E. Browder, 
Hannibal. Mo.; Marcus Bernheimer, St. 
Louis; John E. Bacon, Chicago; Dwight 
M. Baldwin, Minneapolis, Minn.; pi ee 
Blakey, Pleasanton, Kans. 
C 
H. J. Carl, Kansas City; W. B. Chris- 


tie, Miiw: iukee, Wis.; F. D. Coburn, To- 
peka, Kans.; H. W. Commons. Minne- 
apolis, Minn.; James lL. Clark, Chicago, 
ni: A. BB, Colton, Kansas Clty: FF, 

Cockle, Chicrgo; C. F. Connor, C hie B05 


George S. Colby. K: insas City: J. 
Chopin, St. ie ouis; C. E. Clapp, Kansas 
City; W. E. Castle, Louisville, Ky.; J. A. 





Cain, + hE BE vay Ky.; S. R. Carter, Han- 
nibal, Mo.; Seymour Carter, Hastings, 
Minn.; E. K. Collett, Ft. Worth, Texas; 
Cc. B. Cole, Chester, Ill.; James H. Can- 
aran, Thomas, Okla.; C. S. Coup, T 
do, O. J. H. Cline, Concordia, < 
a. dx Coffey, Lowell, Mass.; S. B. 
ter, Wellington, Kans.: W. W. Coover, 
Carthage, Mo.; Douglas M. Cain, At- 
chison, Kans.; Victor A. Cain, Leaven- 
worth, Kans.; J. W. Cain, Leavenworth, 
Kans.; G. S. Carkener, Kansas: City; Ww. 
KE. Carr, Hutchinson, Kans. H. 
Carnes, Miama, I. T.; William 
Delphos, Ikans, 
D 


Decker, Milwaukee, Wis.; R. L. 
Louis, Mo.; Ww. R. Don- 
nelly, Nashville, Tenn.; E. E. Dawson, 
Boston, Mass.; E. J. Dowdall, St. Louis; 
S. Dudley, St. Louis; H. C. Draver, 
Silver Creek, N. Y.; John G. Dryden, F. 
Cc. Dumbeca, David 8S. Davis, David Ss. 
Davis, Jr., all of Kansas City; C. C. 
Divine, Toledo, O.; J. F. Dunwoody, 
Joplin, Mo.; W. B. Dunwoody, Joplin, 
Mo.;: J. F. Diefenbach, Red Wing, Minn.; 
H. M. Diels, Serihner, Neb.; J. H. Davis, 
Gibbins, Neb. , A. Dayton, Kansas 
City: J. A. ty Grafton, N. D.; Peter 
Derlien, St. Louis; J, A. Davenport, Ot- 
tawa, Kans.; E. A. Dawson, Chicago; J. 
P. Dunlop, Clarksville, Tenn.; W. A. 
Dale, Columbia, Tenn.; J. E. Damon, 
Caldwell, Kans.; J. H. Driesbach, Otta- 
wa, Kans. 


pe 


¢ B. 
Downton, St. 


E 
Cc. Evans, Buffalo, N. Y.; W. O. 


Kansas City, Mo.; H. C. Ehr- 
Iowa; F. E. Essex, 
Kansas City; G. F. Ewe, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Chas. Espenschied, St. Louis; A. 
J. Eisenmayer, Springfield, Mo.; Edgar 
H. Evans, Indianapolis, Ind.; William 
Cc. Edgar, Minneapolis, Minn.; A. M. 
Edwards. Medford, Okla.; J. F. E nns, 
Inman, Kans. 


Everett, i 
lich, Sioux City, 


Fr 
William P. Feth, Leavenworth, 
Kans.; Edwin R. Freeman, New York 
City; Clarence D. Ford, New_York 
City; H. Feris, Jr., St. Louis; Frank 
Frahn, Omaha, Neb.; J. G. Ferguson, 


Boston, Mass.; John Fennelly, Kansas 
City, Mo.; B. M. Ford, New York City; 
Lucius Frink, Minneapolis, Minn,; J. 8. 


Flautt, Kansas City; Rudolph Finke, 
Carthage, Mo.; O. M. Friend, Hannibal, 
Mo. 
G 
Cc. S. Gleed, Kansas City; John E. 


Geraghty, St. Louis; K. S. Gardner, W. 
F. Groon, W. J. Graham, all of Kansas 
City; W. R. Gregory, New York City; 
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H. C. Garvin, Winona; G. A. Gamble, 
Kansas City; G. F. Goddard, St. Louis; 
W. C. Goffe, Kansas City; W. 8S. Gore, 
Duquoin, Ill; B. Gerlach, Red Wing, 
Minn.; J. L. Grigg, Sparta, Ill.; S. Gru- 
ner, Amsterdam, Holland; L. K. Green, 
Osborn, Kans.; W. B. Glass, Willmore, 
Kans.; W. M. Grant, Oklahoma City, 
Okla.; W. F. Gieseke, Marshall, Minn.; 
C. R. Cross, Moorhead, Minn.; J. S. Gei- 
sel, Kansas City; Leonard Gibson, New 
York City; S. F. Gilman, Neligh, Neb.; 


Do. BD. Guthrie, Geneva, Neb.; Chas. 
Grant, Larned, Kans.; H. L. Gabel, 
Larned, Kans. 

H * 
S. S. Heywood, Jackson, Mich.; E. J. 
Henry, Chicago; O. D. Holles, Kansas 


City; A. P. Husband, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
P. Haupt, New Athens, i.; A: J. cunt, 
Arkansas City, Kana.; -R. Hamilton, 
Cold Water, Mich.; C. A. Hitz, Gerard, 
Kans.; J. W. Heater, Silver Creek, N. 
Y.; G E. Hincke, Pinckneyville, TB; 
Frank F. Hitchcock, Buffalo, N. 

Robert Henkel, Detroit, Mich.; E. Ts, 
Harris, Greencastle, Ind.; W. L. Har- 
vey, New Prague, Minn.; B. Hammond, 
Boston, Mass.; H. G. Hackney, Welling- 


ton, Kans.; T. R. Hawks, Lebanon, 
Tenn.; Geo. H. Hunter, Wellington, 
Kans.; W. I. Heddens, Independence, 


Mo.; H. J. Humphrey, Abilene, Kans.; 
J. B. Hart, Armstrong, Mo.; BH. ._B. 
Houghton, New York City; A. Huhn, 
Minneapolis. Minn.; J. F. Harrison, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; Theo. Holden, Alton, 
I; §. Re Hall, Kanease City: J. FH. 
Hanshue, Lansing, Mich.; F, C. Hoose, 


Kansas City; C. W. 
don, Neb.; » oe 


Heinzelman, Ver- 
Humphrey, Boston, 





Messrs. C. W. Munn, Official Clerk of the Con- 
vention, Herbert Bradley, the Federation's 
Traffic Manager, and Charles L. Roos, 
Chairman of the Auxiliary 
Committee. 


Mass.; J. W. Halstead, Kansas City; 
T. M. Hume, St. Louis; A. S. Hickerson, 
EK. C. Hastings, F. B. Hamlin, C. 

Harvey, all of Kansas City; A. w. 
Howard, Minneapolis, Minn.; H. J. Ho- 
ran, Philadelphia, Pa.; W. M. Hopkins, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Alfred Herty, Kan- 


sas City; J. H. Hammill, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; H. M. Hall, St. Joseph, Mo.; H. 
J. Hulton, Sioux Citv, Iowa; Ss 


Hays, Sweet Springs, Mo.; O. M. Ham- 
acher, Richmond, Mo.; J. C. Hedge, 
Hastings, Neb.; E. E. Hogue, Kansas 
City; A. P. Henry, Claflin, Kans.; S. P. 
Hi nds, Kansas City; F. C. Hulen, ——; 
KE. V. Hoffman, Enterprise, Kans.; J. M. 
Hadley. De Soto, Kans.; C. M. Heinz- 
hard, Vernon, Neb. 


I 


Fred F. Ives, Kansas City; A. L. Ire- 


land, Boston, Mass.; Theodore Ismert, 
Murphysboro, Ill.; H. Imboden, Wichi- 
ta, Kans.; Adam H. Imboden, Wichita, 


Kans. 
J 
W. H. Johnson, Chicago; W. J. John- 
son, W. W. Johnson, H. 8S. Jones, E. M. 
Jolley, E. P. Jones, all of Kansas. City; 
Cc. E. Jordan, Chicago; L. T. Jamme, 
Chicago: Cc. B. Jenkins, Marion, Ohio; 
M. Jac kman, El Reno, Okla.; G. S. 
pe og Stella, Neb.; Charles T. John- 
son, Mt. Vernon, Ind. 


K 


BE. A. Kelly, Leavenworth, 
B. Kelly, Leavenworth, 
Knox, Duluth, Minn.; 


Kans.; A. 
Kans.; A. B. 
Fred W. Kenne- 


dy, Shelbyville, Ind:: W. B. Knicker- 
bocker, Jackson, Mich.; J. R. Koontz, 
Kans.; V. . Kinkle, Decatur, 


Topeka, 
Ill.; Albert 
land; R. F. 


Kosmack, Glasgow, Scot- 
Ketchum, St. Louis; D. H. 
Kresky, Kansas City; Chas. Knox, To- 
ledo, O.; L. D. Kniffen, Kansas City; D. 
B. Krehbiel, Mound Ridge, Kans.; E. 


Koehler, Buffalo, N. Y.; John Koelner, 
Milwaukee, Wis.; H. F. Kirk, Holden, 
Mo.; M. D. King, Pittsfield, Ky.; J. H. 


Karns, Oswego, Kans.; 8. P. Kerr, Win- 


chester, Ky.; Peter Kimpler, Ellinwood, 
Kans.; E. M. Kelley, Nashville, Tenn.; J. 
L. Knauss, Evansville, Ind.; D. B. Kirk, 
Kansas City; T. H. Kauffman, Alton, 
Ill.; R. E. Kidder, Kansas City, Mo.; H. 
S. Kennedy, Chicago; J. W. Krehbill, 
Moundridge, Kans.; J. J. Koenigsmark, 
Waterloo, Ill.; W. H. Kelley, Edgerton, 
Kans. 
L 


S. Logan, Sheldon, Ia.; F. K. Low, 
Falls Valley, I. T.; C. Loughry, Monti- 
cello, Ind.; L. J. Long, Kansas City: FT. 
L. Lyon, Lincoln, Neb.; C. A. Lewis, 
Omaha, Neb.; F. B. Logan, Allen Lo- 
gan, J. D. Lund, Kansas City; Bert 
H. Lang, St. Louis; R. W. Light- 
burne, Jr., Kansas City; H. H. Langen- 
berg. Bt. Louis: F&F: FF... tink. .C" We. 
Longsdale, Kansas City; E. F. Lienhard, 
Bellevue, O.; Joseph Le Compte, Lex- 
ington, Ky.; John I. Logan, Shelbyville, 


Ky.: 0. C Lake, Groveland, N. Y.; P. 
a. ‘Litchfield, St. Louis; H. Lassen, El 
Reno; Okla.; J. .T. Lenfesty, Chicago; 


BB. DBD. Larabee, Stafford, Kans.; Arthur 
Lukens, Atchison, Kans.; B. H. Land, 
——; E. D. Lysle, Leavenworth, Kans.; 
M 

C. W. Munn, Chicago; Fred Mayer, 
Toledo, O.; H. T., Muhall, Kansas City; 
> 2. Moren, Milwaukee, Wis.; John E. 
McKinney, St. Louis; N. Merriam, Oma- 
ha, Neb.; A. H. Merchant, Omaha, Neb.; 
C. H. Moore, J. D. McInnes, Geo. E. Ma- 
son, R. H. McCord, all of Kansas City, 
Mo.; A. Y. Mitchell, St. Louis, Mo.; T. 
W. Mulford, Kansas City; Geo. M. Ma- 
son, St. Louis; M. C. Moore, Milwaukee, 
Wis.; WwW. J. Mann, J. A. McLiney, Wm. 
Murphy, Kansas City; W. T. Midlam, 
St. Louis; J. Mathewson, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; G. A. McKinney, Alton, IIl1.; 
L. S. Mohr, Kansas City; Hugo R. 
Meyer, Chicago; J. W. McMichael, Har- 
din, Mo.; W. McMurtre, Kansas City, 
Mo.; R. H. McClelland, Nashville, 
Tenn.; T, O. Martin, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
H. C. Malsness, Indianapolis, Ind.; Paul 
M. Mohr, W. A. McGowan, E. O. Mof- 
fatt, D. E. McNeff, J. J. McMannus, Ben 
McEwan, all of Kansas City; S. B. Mil- 
Meek, Maris- 
Liberty, Ind.; J. 
A. M. Mc- 


ler, Oswego, Kans.; W*. E. 
sa, TL: T. A. McCoy, 
H. McNair, Halstead, Kans.; 
Crillis, Providence, R. I.; John KE, 
Mitchell, St. Louis, Mo.; E. C. Merton, 
Salina, Kans.; J. H. McBurney, Con- 
norsburg, Pa.; S. W. Madge, Council 
arove, Kans.; B. C. Moore, L. M. Mil- 
ler, Kansas City; L. S. Meyer, Spring- 
field. Mo.; J. A. McGuire, Hiawatha, 
Kans, 
N 


E. E. Nelson, Kansas City; H. Neill, 
Madison, 8S. D.; John Nicholson, Indian- 
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apolis, Ind.; G. W. Nicely, Miami, I. T.; 


A. F. Neimoller, Wakefield, Kans.; G. 
M. Northrup, Platte City, Neb 
Oo-P 
E. P. Ordway, Fopadelphis, Pa.:; 3B. 


Kansas Cit A. i Peter- 
soothina: John H. Peck, 
St. Louis; W. C. Park, St. Louis; P. D. 
Papen, Kansas City; E. H. Peck, Kan- 
sas City; C. B. Pierce, Chicago; W. H. 
Perine. Chicago; G. M. Payne, Kansas 
City; C. B. Pratt, Kansas City; John 8. 
Pillsbury, Minneapolis, Minn.; Chas. 8. 
Parke, Buffalo, N. J. P. Prescott, 
Kansas City; L. H. Pinney, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; W. E. Prickett, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; H. A. Porter, St. Louis; E. E. 
Perry, Indianapolis, Ind.; E. B. Pierson, 
Lawrence, Kans.; W. B. Pickerill, Claf- 
lin, Kans. 


A. Ordway, 
son, Glasgow, 


Q-R 

Walter Quackenbush, New York City; 
J. J. Reeme, Caldwell, Kans.; John Rie- 
derer, Slater, Mo.; William Reed, Kan- 
sas City; Hugo Roos, Kansas City; E. 
J. Richard, Kansas City; Frank F. 
Reed, Chicago; L. B. Rathburn, Leaven- 
worth, Kans.; A. Rheinstrom, Chicago; 
M. E. Rozelle, Nashville, Tenn.; L. C. 
Rams, Minneapolis, Minn.; C. H. Ridge- 

way, Kansas City; J. D. Roth, St. Louis; 
Cc. M. Replogle, Shenandoah, Ia.; E. S. 
Rea, Coffeyville, Kans.; W. A Reichert, 
Freeberg. I1ll.;: Wm. Reid, Manhattan, 
Kans.; G. M. Randail, Lyons, Kans.; F. 
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B. Rice, Chicago; Charles IL. Roos, 
Kansas City F. F. Roby, Kearney, 
Neb.; B. M. “Aonita: Paris, Ky.; Geo. N. 
Roberts, Omaha, Neb.; P.. A. Rodi 
Toronto, Canada; C. F. G. Raikes, St. 


Louis; W. Redford, Kansas City; 
Harry Rankin, Kansas City. 
s 
Will L. Sweet, Jr., New York City; 


A. Syrlin, Kansas City; E. L. South- 
worth, Toledo, O.; C. V. Seeber, [lough- 
ton, Mich.; Thos. B. Schaffer, New York 
J Edward Shattuck, ——-: Fred 
Smith, Kansas City; O. R. Sickert, Mil- 
waukee, Wis.; R. G. Shaw, Kansas City. 
Mo.; W. G. Sickel, Chicago; W. J. 


Schueller, ——; W. D. Stover, St. Louis; 
E. S. Stephens, Kansas City; G. W. 
Steen, Minneapolis, Minn.; Prof. f!. Sny- 
der, St. Anthony Park, Minn.; J. P. 
Sterling, Kansas City. John T. Snod- 
grass, Kansas City; ‘R. Scribner, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Walter Stern, Milwau- 


kee, Wis.; C. H. Scott, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; E. Ww. Shields, Kansas City; Ed- 
ward Schaaf, St. Marys, Mo.; J. A. J. 
Shultz, St. Louis; J. W. Shambaugh, 
Clarinda, Iowa; F. D. Stevens, Wichita, 
Kans.; a Seymour, Kansas City; J. 
L. Shellabarger, Topeka, Kans.; H. B. 


Smith, Lincoln, ‘Neb.; C. 'F, Sparks, Al- 
ton, Ill. ; yo Sheffield, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; Wm. Stratton, St. Louis; G. G. 


Sohlberg, Oklahoma City, Otla.; F. C. 


Sheldon, Beloit, Kans.; R. C. Stone, 
Springfield; R. E. Sterling, Kansas City; 
Charles. Silverson, New Ulm, Minn: 


David Stott, Detroit, Mich.; Benjamin 
Stockman, New Ulm, Minn.; Bert San- 
dow, Seymour, Ind.; C. H. Searing, Ar- 
kansas City, Kans.; W. J. Smith, St. 
Louis; H. S. Sparks, Alton, IIll.; W. K. 
Stanard, St. Louis; W. J. Stevens, Wich- 
ita, Kans.; M. J. Sweet, Kansas City; 
Kingsland Smith, London, England. 
yy 

H. B. Tasker, London, England; G. B. 
Tyler, St. Louis; H. W. Turner, Kansas 
City; James Turnbull, Chicago; Thos. 
B. Teasdale, St. Louis; E. Temple, Clif- 
ton, Kans.; A. J. Titus, Cherokee, Okla.; 


John M. Turner, Hamburg, Germany, 
C. E. Tiedemann, O’Fallon, Ill; ©. V 
Topping, Oklahoma City, Okla.; W. L. 
Taylor, Topeka, Kans.; J. Toevs, 


Lindsburg. Kans.; W. M. Teichgraeber, 

#ypsum City, Kans.; Theo. Teichgrae- 
ber, Lindsborg, Kans. 

U-V 

George Urban, Jr., Buffalo, N. Y.; A. 
H. VanDuzee, Leavenworth, Kans.; _B. 
F. VanTress, Cincinnati, O.; R. L. Van 
Arsdale, Chicago; D. W. Vaughn, Kan- 
sas City; J. C. VanMeter, Des Moines, 
Ia.; Geo. VanBuskirk, Shenandoah, Ia.; 
F. A. Voigt, Grand Rapids, Mich.; E. 
Van Houten, Moorhead, Minn.; H. L. 
Verink, Springfield, Mo. 

w 

Fulton §. White, St. Louis; Otto 
Waitzmann, Chicago; R. P. Warrick, 
Kansas City; S. H. Wilson, Le iven- 
worth, Kans.; R. G. Weber, Kansas 
City; L. J. Warner, Kansas City; »%. H. 
Waymer, St. Louis; H. G. Wilson, St. 
Louis; W. Wallace, New York City; : | 
G. Wolf, Chambersburg, Pa.; \ 
Weed, Chicago; H. M. Gipracht, “Ke = 
sas City; C. : Wright, Kansas City; 
D. W. Woods, Kansas City; C. M. Wal- 
lace, Winfield, Kans.; J. C. Wilson, Kan- 
sas City; F. L. Williamson, Clay_ Cen- 


ter, Kans.; Chas. E. White, St. Louls; 
W. H. Wiggin, Jr., Minneapolis, ge 
We al 


H. Work, Ellsworth, Kans.; B. 


kentin, Newton, _Kans.; J. F. Wahl, 
Chicago; J. A. Wesener, Chicago; "i: 
R. atson, Wichita, Kans.; !. + 
Wheeler, Weatherford, Okla.; "a, Wan- 
gerin, Clyde, mene: Ww. WwW. W: atson, 
Salina, Kans.; W. “Wyckoff, Burling 
ton, Kans.; Geo. Hi Woolley, Salina, 


Kans.; Geo. F. Warren, Salina, Kans. 
E. M. Wallace, Kansas City. 
Y-Z x 

Cc. M. Yager, St. Louis; T. M. Toe 
Hays City, Kans. ; Geo. T. Zimmer, 
Lockport, N. Y.; Allan Zaring, Rie: 
mond, Ky.; A. J. *Ziliak, Haubstadt. hn 
Geo. ‘W. hie bold, Waterloo, Ill.; J° 
Zwonechek, Wilber, Neb, 
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THE BANQUET 


ANSAS City is fortunate in pos- 
sessing a hall soadmirably adapt- 
ed for public gatherings, as the 
one where the millers’ banquet 
was given. A _ banquet in hot 

weather. in the latitude of Kansas City, 


rather suggests the idea of acrowd un- 
comfortably heated in a room _ that is 
stuffy. But if there was any miller who 
had forebodings of this nature on Thurs- 
day, they were agreeably dispelled when 
he entered the hall at the Midland hotel. 
The room whichis atthe top of the 
house, is of good size, the dimensions be- 
ing 50 by 100 ft. There is nota pillar nor 
apost init to obstruct the view or the 
sound of a speaker’s voice, so it is an easy 
in which to speak. Best of all, it has 


room 
windows on three sides, so that the venti- 
latio: is unusually good. It is lighted by 
eight src lights. The room was redecora- 
ted this spring, and the light blue tint of 
the cciling and the walls reflect the elec- 
tric | zht in such a manner that the en- 
tire } ll is evenly and brilliantly illumin- 
ated. At the same time the height of the 
ceilii.e is so ample that no unpleasant heat 
is thy wn out by the lights. 

The committee of arrangements was 
lavis) in the profusion of flowers provid- 
ed. in especial the magnificent display 
of Atnerican Beauty roses, towering up 
fully six feet high opposite President 
Espenschied, elicited the admiration of 
the svests. Another noteworthy display 
was the mass of ferns and oe 
compictely filling and covering the mantel 
and mirrorat the end of the room opposite 
the entrance. All the ten cross tables, as 
wel! «s the long table extending the entire 
leng!! of the room on the north side, were 
embellished with roses, peonies and smil- 
ax, while palms and other greenery were 


effectively used in decorating the room. 
THE MUSIC 


Excellent music was provided by Dr. E. 
M. Hiner’s orchestra of seven pieces, 
placed behind a lattice screen in a corner 
of the room. Shortly after 8:30 it played 
the opening march asthe guests entered 
the hall. The regular programme was: 
Flag of Victory Mareh . ...6. ccccscesscesccie Blon. 
Shogun, SelGGtiOM... «sce cccscswessses acee l.uders. 
Love's Old Sweet Song... .....esce0 veces Molloy. 
Tannhaeuser, selection............+..+ Wagner. 
A Japanese Romance, Poppies......Neil Moret. 
Alice. Where Art Thou. 

Waltz, Indian Summer .. ....... ss0¢s00s.00 Wells. 
Bohemian Girl, selection.................. Balfe. 
Erminie, selection..........-...eee- Jakobowski. 


In addition, several popular airs were 
played from time to time in which most 
of the audience joined in singing, as The 
Old Cabin Home, Away Down South in 
Dixie, Old Kentucky _ and, finally, 
America, 

The seating of the guests was left large- 
ly to indivdual selection. At the long 
table to the right of President Espen- 
schied in the order named sat Messrs. Tas- 
ker, Edgar, Peterson, Prescott, Jamme 
and Kvans. To his left sat the toastmas- 
ter, Mr. Miller. and Messrs. Frank F. 
Reed, Herbert Bradley, Walter Stern and 
George Urban, Jr. In all, nearly 400 
guests Were present. 

!o wait on them, Head Waiter Owens 
had a force of 61 waiters, all colored. The 
service was carried out with military pre- 
clsion. At the tap of the bell the waiters 
marched in, bearing their trays aloft on 


one hand. Each proceeded to his serving 
stand and stood there at ‘‘attention,’’ till 
another bell tap directed him to deposit 


his tray and serve those guests alloted to 
hin. In this way the service was carried 
out promptly and without the slightest 
confusion. 

THE MENU 


ae menu, which was well selected and 
prepared was as follows: 
Canape, Caviar 
Essence of Fowl in Cup 
_ , Olives — Radishes 
: Fried Soft Shell Crabs, Tartare 
Potatoes Julienne Sliced Cucumbers 
Federation Punch 
: abisco Wafer 
Broiled Squab Chicken on Toast 
: New Peas in Case 
Cold Asparagus, Vinaigrette 
Strawberries and Cream 
Assorted Cake 
Neufchatel Cheese, (Poor) 
Salme Wafer 


: Coffee 
Cigars and Cigarettes 
WINES 
Amontillado St. Julien 


Moet and Chandon, White Seal 
Apricot Brandy, 


THE SPEECHES 
it was five minutes past eleven when 


after considerable rapping President Es- 
penschied succeeded in quieting the noise 


which was rather unduly accentuated b 
certain individuals who were not sition 


Many of the guests had risen from their 


Seats and a scene something akin to dis- 
coeee was beginning to be manifest. But 
. the unruly members gradua ly heeded 
the president’s request to be seated, Mr. 


Espenschied then suggested that speeches 
should be brief, as the hour was already 
advanced and a number of speakers would 
be called upon. With this preface, he called 
upon President Miller of the Kansas City 
Millers’ Club to act as toastmaster. 


MR. MILLER 


In addressing the millers Mr. 
said: 

Some years ago, and not many as it 
comes well within my lifetime, Rochester, 

. Y¥., was the milling center of the 
United States, as it produced more flour 
than any other point. But the miliing 
center, or the point producing the largest 
output of flour, moved westward, when 
St. Louis claimed the distinction. Thence 
it went to Minneapolis, where it is now 
with all of its magnificent increase and 
developments. But Minneapolis had bet- 
ter look out for its laurels, as St. Louis 
has lost even second place, and this city 
now claims second place by right of ac- 
tual production. For this we are not to 
be held accountable, as St. Louis is as- 
sisting us while Minneapolis is patting us 
on the back. 

When I went to school, Greenleaf’s 
Arithmetic taught me that there were ten 
mills in a cent, and some years afterward 
I read in an enterprising milling journal, 
that in St. Louis it took ten mills to make 
acent. This small profit with the ever- 


Miller 
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whose corporate existence is of fewer 
years than my age. In 1854 it was a trad- 
ing post with a population of only 700, 
and was the head of the Santa Fé Trail. 
The first railroad’ was built to Kansas 
City in 1865. Now it has twenty systems, 
comprising thirty-nine lines, and is the 
second largest railroad center in the 
world. There were more miles of railroad 
built in Oklahoma in 1903 than in the rest 
of the entire country. 

We are first in the sale of agricultural 
implements, second in grain receipts, sec- 
ond in packing-house products and tenth 
in bank clearings. We have 195 miles of 
paved streets, and in the last fifteen years 
we have paid for street, park and boule- 
vard improvements over $18,000,000. 

I mention these facts only in order to 
show you what the great, fertile fields 
west of us have done, and with the ever- 
increasing march tothe west, and with 
the almost limitless space south, north 
and west of us, it might not be out of 
place to predict that at no remote date in 
the future this might become the largest 
milling center in the world, turning the 
millions of bushels of wheat into the best 
grades of flour, with no cost of power, and 
scattering it over the world by means of 
a system of transportation now unknown 
tous. Butto this place, Kansas City wel- 
comes you as long as bread remains the 
staff of life. 

Introducing the next speaker, Mr. Mill- 
er remarked that he was about to call 
upon a gentleman who could tell millers 
how far they could go without risking a 
libel suit. He then called upon the gener- 
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Where the minstrel performance was given in the evening of the 
first day of the Convention. 


increasing extravagance of the St. Louis 
miller, caused him to look to where he 
might possibly make acent without as 
many as ten mills (washed money you 
will notice, a tendency towards counter- 
feiting. ) 

Following the march of empire, the 
miller went westward, setting a good ex- 
ample, which has been followed by others, 
until now Kansas City produces, second 
only to Minneapolis, the largest amount of 
flour in the United States. We find that 
old Greenleaf was wrong in his determin- 
ation, as it does not require ten of the lat- 
est equipped mills to make a cent, or we 
would not enjoy this supremacy, as we 
have but seven; but we desire it distinctly 
understood that it still requires ten mills 
to buy a cent’s worth of flour. 

But we wish our friends to understand 
thoroughly that we do not refer to our su- 
premacy in a boastful manner, as our be- 
ing second in importance is not due to 
our energy, enterprise, or to the better 
understanding of the business, but it is 
due solely to the fact that the march of 
empire is ever west ward. 

hat your geographies taught you in 
your schoolboy days was the great desert, 
now raises sufficient bread and meat to 
feed the entire population west of the Mis- 
sissippi river. ansas, Missouri, Okla- 
homa and Nebraska raise a trifle less than 
30 per cent of the entire wheat crop of the 
United States. The annual receipts of 
wheat at Kansas City last year were over 
40,000,000 bus, and this year, to date, are 
over 35,000,000 bus, and this is the largest 
rimary winter wheat market in the 
nited States. This is the best part of 
the greatest country in the world. 
These factors are building Kansas City, 





al counsel of the Federation, Frank F. 
Reed of Chicago. 


MR. REED 


Mr. Reed said in part: ‘‘I have had con- 
siderable experience in addressing bodies 
of men both as’ a lecturer and as an advo- 
cate, but I have never addressed any 
body so characterized by mutuality; not 
alone by contfactual mutuality, but by 
convivial’ mutuality, which is better, as 


this occasion illustrates most forcibly.’’ . 


The speaker thought that as he was a law- 
yer, this meeting of millers was scarcely 
the place for him, illustrating his point 
by an entertaining story about a colored 
cook and a prestidigitator. He referred 
to the good work of the Federation, and 
saw the maples augury for the future 
in the fact that millers were fraternizing 
in good fellowship for the good of the 
trade. 
MR. URBAN 


George Urban, Jr., who spoke next be- 
ing, referred to by the toastmaster as _ the 
gentleman who had helped harness Nia- 
gara, said he had but one speech for that 
night and this was to be delivered in the 
morning. This was an allusion to the 
spread of the Order of Ancient Eggs, 
which took place after midnight at the 
Kansas City Club. He disclaimed the 
credit given him in connection with the 
power, saying that he had nothing to do 
with it but to use it. He expressed his 
admiration of the manner in which west- 
ern millers cover every angle in the busi- 


ness. 
MR. TASKER 


In calling upon Mr. Tasker, the toast- 
master referred to the fact of his having 
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come all the way across the Atlantic to be 
present at the meeting. Mr. Tasker while 
expressing his sincere thanks at the warm 
welcome accorded him as the representa 

tive of the London Flour Trade Associa- 
tion and of the National Association of 
Fipur Importers, modestly disclaimed his 
fitness to represent those associations, say- 
ing that it was a case of Hobson’s choice, 
and that he had been sent in default ofa 
more eligible man’s being willing to come. 
He referred to the importing of American 
flour as a trade that is nearly extinct, and 
said the importers in the old country 
wanted to know if they were going to get 
any more American flour. As to this he 
felt more hopeful after what he had seen 
and heard at the Convention to which he 
had come to learn. 

Speaking of advertising he related an 
experience in Switzerland, a small coun- 
try, but onein which you can get your 
boots cleaned before you put them on in 
the morning. In Montreux he had noticed 
a hootblack’s sign so unique that it ar- 
rested attention, and he thought there was 
scarcely an Englishman or an American 
who passed that boothlack who did not 
patronize him. The sign read ‘‘English 
spoken here and American understood.”’ 


MR. EDGAR 


The toastmaster in calling upon Wm. C. 
Edgar spoke of him as aman who was 
ever ready to devote his time, his pen and 
his money to the good of the millers. In 
responding, Mr. Edgar expressed the wish 
that he were as long on the last-named 
commodity as on the first two, but, owing 
to the associations he had kept on the way 
to the convention, his store had been de- 
ei however, what he had (here he ex- 

ibited a dollar) was still at the disposal 
of his friends, 

‘*This occasion,’’ he added, ‘‘is a fitting 
climax to the best convention the Federa- 
tion has ever held and it warms the cock- 
les of the heart to find oneself in company 
with so many good fellows. Your chair- 
man has spoken in glowing terms of the 
possibilities of Kansas City as a milling 
center. He has shown that he has con- 
fidence in its future. If we are to believe 
what we have heard since we have been 
here, there are not less than sixteen mills 
projected in Kansas City each with a daily 
capacity of from five to ten thousand bar- 
rels. Minneapolis hasin the past set a hot 
pace; if Kansas City is to wrest the laur- 
els from her she will have her work cut 
out, and may the best man win.”’ 

He said he was no stranger to Missouri, 
he had lived in the state for twenty odd 
years and knew it well. He recalled the 
time, in the 70’s, when between Kansas 
and Missouri there was an old feeling 
growing out of the ante-bellum days and 
remembered a sign which used to swing 
over a ticket office in Topeka which bore 
this inscription: ‘‘Tickets to all points in 
the civilized world and the chief towns in 
Missouri.”’ 

Speaking of milling centers, past, pres- 
ent and future, he said that the develop- 
ment of Minneapolis as a milling point 
was not due to its water power nor to its 
adjacent wheat fields as much as it was to 
the men behind it all who had given their 
energies to the work. He spoke with ap- 
preciation of Governor Washburn, John 
Crosby, William H. Dunwoody, Charles 
A. Pillsbury and George H. Christian, the 
pioneers in the milling business of the 
northwest. If Kansas City expected to 
rival Minneapolis in the race for suprem- 
acy, it must develop the man more than 
the machine and he recognized in Mr. 
Miller and others identified with the grow- 
ing importance of Kansas City, the type 
of miller—the type of American—which 
produced such results. 

In conclusion, he said, ‘‘I do not believe 
that ever again, at least during our time, 
will we see in this country the huge con- 
centration of industry necessary to create 
a milling center such as we have already 
known. The age for centers of industry 
of this sort has, in my opinion, passed 
away never to comeagain. We have ar- 
rived at a different stage in our industrial 
development when the whole tendency is 
to distribute manufacturing plants over a 
wider area; to decentralize them. 

‘*This tendency is in accord with the pol- 
icy of the government and it is in accord 
with the policy of the railways. In the 
northwest we have seen numerous small 
centers spring up and develop throughout 
the three states. These are already im- 
portant factors in the milling situation 
and their importance is growing. While 
Kansas City will undoubtedly increase in 
milling capacity, such being a natural and 
proper development, yet I believe that you 
Pill find numerous smaller centers spring- 
ing up throughout Kansas and Missouri, 
located at favorable points, thriving, de- 
veloping, enlarging and preventing the 
overwhelming preponderance of any one 
city. 

“iPhis is certainly in harmony with the 
more enlightened policy of the American 
railway which seeks to develop to the 
maximum the capacity of the individual 
town on its line sothat it may get the 
haul of all the grain ‘in and all the flour 
out, rather than the creation of one great 
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competitive point where all lines will con- 
test for their share of the business. I am 
in sympathy with this policy: I believe in 
this line of progress because in the end it 
is better for the nation, better for the 
commonwealth and better for the individ- 
ual miller and the whole milling trade 
that we should have a large number of 
milling centers rather than a few central- 
ized points where such industries pre- 
dominate.’’ 
MR. PETERSON 

A. F. Peterson of Glagsow, who was 
unaware that he would be asked to speak, 
said that in a Book that was popularly 
supposed to be more extensively read in 
Scotland than in America was a saying 
applicable to his case, namely ‘‘Lay hands 
suddenly on no man.’”’ The truth of the 
supposition was brought home to him in 
coming over on the Etruria. Two Ameri- 
cans had a dispute as to who was Goliath’s 
wife. ‘he question was referred to him 
asa Scotchman who would be likely to 
know. He asked ‘‘Do you not mean Sam- 
son’s wife?’? The Americans said they 
did. adding that they knew it was some 
strong man’s wife anyhow. 

Speaker had been in Kansas City in 
1882. On returning home then he was re- 
garded as something of a Stanley, seeing 
that he had penetrated as far as Kansas 
City. He felt that he was hardly an ade- 
quate representative of the flour and corn 
tra le of Glasgow, which he reminded his 
hearers is the second city of the British 
empire. He referred to the selection by 
Glasgow of two millers to hold the posi- 
tion of Lord Provost, and predicted that 
the next candidate for that honor would 
be a baker. 

He thought that the Glasgow trade 
should on no account send ateetotaller as 
its representative to a millers’ convention 
since a teetotaller is not in position to en- 
joy to the full a Kansas City banquet, to 
say nothing of a Kentucky ‘‘pink tea.’’ 
He thought that some Scotchman who 
had an acquaintance with what they call 
**mountain dew’? would he fully qualified 
to enjoy the Kansas City hospitalities. 


MR. LOGAN 


John I. Logan entertained the millers 
by some amusing references to remarks of 
previous speakers. ‘*You must keep every- 
thing on tap all the time’’ said he to see 
how quickly a man can assimilate. On go- 
ing about Kansas City with a friend in aa 
automobile it reminded him so much of 
Kentucky that he did not know where he 
was going to land and he came pretty near 
having a feud with him. ‘‘As alluded to 
by my friend from Minneapolis, continued 
he, this has been a most inspiring meet- 
ing.’’ Speaker did not believe in consoli- 
dation, but thought that hearty co-opera- 
tion among the mills would save all the 
plants. Referring to his brother miller 
from New York (Mr. Urban) he might not 
have harnessed Niagara, but he certainly 
owned the Cave of the Winds. Kansas 
City, if she is to excel Minneapolis, must 
turn to use all the wind she has got. 

MR. TURNER 

John M. Turner referred to the lost be- 
cause misdirected effort of many millers 
in seeking markets that are not open to 
them. He thought the time would come 
when mills would sell flour on an analysis 
showing the content of gluten, etc. He 
had recently returned from the Orient and 
did not know that he had ever met more 
intelligent flour buyers thanin China. 
The first thing they did was to wash out 


the flour samples submitted and ascertain 
the per cent of gluten it contained. If 
millers would adopt more careful methods 
he thought there would be more money in 
the business and less hurtful competition 
among them. 


MR. STERN 


Walter Stern who was introduced as a 
man from acity famous for its beauty, 
namely Milwaukee, where the next mill- 
ers’ Convention is to be held, said he was 
going home fully imbued with the honor 








PRESIDENT ESPENSCHIED AND MR. SICKEL 


which the millers had conferred on Mil- 
waukee in choosing it as the place for the 
next Convention, adding, ‘‘I hope we will 
be able to do as wellas Kansas City has 
done for us.”’ 


MR. VANDERGRIFT 


Mr. Vandergrift was much impressed by 
seeing at the banquet men from Glasgow, 
Hamburg and London. Kansas had been 
his field of operations for the last 30 years, 
and Kansas City is Kansas. He referred 
to the variety and extent of the products 
of Kansas. ‘‘Kansas,’’ he said, ‘‘lays 
claim to everything in Kansas City ex- 
cept the Union depot, and thatis Mis- 
souri.’’ Even in that old shack, the name 
of a Kansas foundry would be found on 
the base of the iron pillars. 


MR. KENNEDY 


H. S. Kennedy who was introduced as a 
man who had a defect in his speech to 
which all would like to listen, entertained 
his hearers with a recitation about the 
Canadienne, the burden of which was 
‘‘There is no girl that can compare with 
the Canadienne.’’ He also gave ‘‘Hans 


Breitman came to Kansas,’’ reading it 
with a few minor insignificant alterations 
ust as it was written 35 years ago. 


MR. McKINNEY 


John McKinney of St. Louis, president 
of the bakers’ national association, who 
was introduced as a man who knows what 
to do with good flour when it is made, re- 
ferred to the pleasure with which he had 
listened to various papers during the Con- 
vention, especially to those relating to the 
cost of production and to that disease 
which had become so common that it had 
been classified as ‘‘cancelitis.’’ 


KINGSLAND SMITH. 


THE MINSTREL SHOW 


One of the most enjoyable features of 
the entire social side of the Convention 
was the Amateur Minstrel Show, given 
by the members of the Kansas City Rail- 
road Club at the Willis Wood Theatre 
Tuesday evening, which was largely at- 
tended. 

At the rising of the curtain the audi- 
ence was greeted by the usual minstrel 
grouping made more than ordinarly bril- 
liant by the vari-colored costumes of the 
performers. 

The opening chorus was well rendered, 
and received the noisy approval of the 
audience. 

Following this, came various specialties 
which included the tenor solo ‘‘Tonight’’ 
exceptionally well sung by E. N. Strong, 
and a baritone solo by Charles A. Larson, 
equally well sung. 

The other specialties included the comic 
song ‘‘I’m So Sleepy,’’ by Jimmie Marsh- 
all, which brought down the house. An- 
other of the same class was the ‘‘Water- 
melon Vine,’’ sung in good style by Billy 
Parrott. 

A grand chorus by the entire company 
of nearly eighty members, concluded the 
first part of the entertainment. 

Between curtains J. G. Braecklein gave 
a very clever performance on the ‘‘bones,’’ 
which was followed by W. A. McGowan in 
a monologue, in which he carefully 
‘‘roasted’’ several well-known members of 
the Federation. 

The Kansas City Quartette then enter- 
tained the audience with several good se- 
lections. 

The exceptionally bright star of the 
evening, however, was Tessie Marshall, 
an infantile wonder of the tender age of 
twelve. This young lady sang and danced 
ina manner that took the audience by 
storm and at the finish of her perform- 
ances she received a bunch of American 








MR. AUG. J. BULTE OF KANSAS CITY 


Who looked after the entertainment 
of the ladies. 


Beauties as large as the one for whom 
they were intended. 

The black-face specialty hit of the even- 
ing was the singing and eccentric dan- 
cing of Neal D. Abel. His make-up'was es- 
pecially funny and his song, ‘‘I May be 
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Crazy, but I Ain’t No Fool,’ caught the 
crowd and he was recalled several times. 

With the double specialty of Billy Par. 
rott and Jimmy Marshall, the show closed 
each and every one of the audience declar. 
ing his satisfaction at having been fortun- 
ate enough to be present. 

The programme in detail follows: 


THE RAILROAD CLUB MINSTRELS 


W. A. McGOWAN, : Business Manager 
W. E. PARROTT, 3 . Stage Director 
CLAUDE MANLOVE, . . Stage Manager 


DAVID S. DAVIES, . Musical Director 
H. W. RITTERHOFF, . Master of Properties 
JOE BREN, 7 A - Accompanist 


THEO. LIEBEN, ‘ > Costumer 
Interlocutor, W. A. McGOWAN 


TAMBOS: 
Billy Parrott Willie Miller Leon Dew 
Hal Reed J.E.Menlove . Geo. Firman 
BONES: 


Jimmie Marshall Dave Sibley Joe Alexander 
Eddie Schubert Ray Morey Noahe Abel 


SOLOISTS: 


Dudley W.Eaton C.A.Larson  E.N. Strong 
Ralph Fleming Virgil Holmes 


GRAND ENTREE FROM KING DODO 
Arranged by Joe Bren 
Opening Medley . Entire Company 
In the Shade of the Old Apple Tree, : 
Ralph }'eming 
Farewell, Mister Abner Hemingway ‘ 
H. H. Hogan 
Tonight, é ‘ P . E.N. ‘trong 
Abraham, " , E. B. Al. xander 
The Deathless Army, : Chas. A. |arson 
I’m So Sleepy, I'm AllIn . Jimmie ™!arshall 
Here's to the Nut Brown Ale, Virgil '!olmes 
By the Watermelon Vine, Lindy Lou, 3 
Billy “arrott 
Kisses . . ; F - Dudley Eaton 
GRAND FINAL BY ENTIRE COMP. NY 


Oh, Hail Us, Ye Free From Verdi's “:rnani 

Selection—‘‘Chicken Charlie”. . Ballou 

Bone Solo f ; ; J. G. Breccklein 

A Monologue : W. A. Mc‘cowan 
MLLE. PETITE 


KANSAS CITY QUARTETTE 





Chas. A. Larson E. N. Strong 
W. C. Hopp Virgil Hioimes 
The Artiste Neal 1). Abel 


The Little Sunbeam Tessie Marshall 


Billy Parrott and Jimmie Marshal! 
. That’s All 


THE SMOKING CONCERT 


The smoking concert, held in the main 
dining room of the Coates House at 11 
o’clock Wednesday evening, was attended 
by about five hundred visitors and local 
guests, all full—of enthusiasm and music. 
An excellent orchestra and the Kansas 
City Quartette were on hand to start the 
music, but after doing that they were 
practically put out of business by the im- 
mense chorus that joined in popular 
songs, old and new. All stood to sing 
“The Star Spangled Banner,’’ and 
‘‘America”’ and ‘*‘God Save the King” 
were also sung standing and with a 
hearty enthusiasm that testified to the 
warm friendship existing between the 
millers of the United States and their 
friends of the British Empire. 

Anample supply of refreshments and 
cigars was served, everybody was happy 
and the aftair was a decided success from 
start to finish. 


WHEAT FIELDS EXCURSION 


The excursion through the wheat fields 
of Kansas and to ‘101 Ranch’ near Bliss, 
Oklahoma, which followed the Conven- 
tion, was an unusual and delightful expe- 
rience for all who participated in it. The 
skill and care with which it was managed 
carried the undertaking through without 
a hitch or disappointment of any sort. 

The train which left Kansas City about 
midnight Friday consisted of eight sleep- 
ers two diners and a baggage car. 

The first day out was spent among the 
wheat fields of southeastern Kansas with 
occasional stops for inspection and short 
visits at a few towns, notably Dodge Vity, 
where the longest stop was made. 

Next morning the party arrived at “‘101 
Ranch” where it was met by Zack Miller 
and a large mounted escort. 

Generous hospitality was extended by 
the Miller brothers, with the assistance of 
ladies who served luncheon, and the after- 
noon was spent witnessing the elaborate 
exhibition of life in the cattle country; 
with its numerous unusual features and 
feats of daring and skill. 

The attendance at the ranch was more 
than 40,000, the people arriving by im- 
mense train loads as well as by every 
other sort of conveyance from the sul 
rounding country. : 

The millers’ party was the guest ©: tha 
Miller brothers, proprietors of the ranch. 

The return trip to Kansas City was ac 
complished in good time and the party dis- 
banded there on the following morning. 
Every feature of the excursion was \uan- 
imously declared a great succes’. * 
fuller account of this excursion avd its 
various details will appear in next week’s 
issue of the Northwestern Miller. 

P. A. ROBINSON. 
WALTER QUACKENBUSH. 
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REVIEW OF THE MARKETS 


WEEK’S FLOUR OUTPUT—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC FLOUR AND GRAIN PRICES—FREIGHT RATES— 
EXPORTS OF FLOUR—SUMMARY OF SITUATION BY NORTHWESTERN MILLER CORRESPONDENTS 


Kansas City 


June 13.—Special Telegram. )—There is 


little change from the dull condition of 
the tiour market. The entire trade is 
awaiting the arrival of new crop. Prices 
are steady. Excellent weather prevails 
throcghout Kansas. Wheat is ripening 
rapiciy. Following are the quotations for 
all -’ades of hard winter wheat flour, car- 
load or round lots, f.o.b. Kansas City, in 
cott», per bb] of 196 Ibs: 
Patent... aise sae ieeeniaose eee $4.90@5.10 
Str b .scc0s unsigbisee See peee ORNS anes 4.60@4.70 
Clear . ...+é.+scetuleamte ome amelen Saewantecen 3.20@3.70 

E: plished differentials are observed in quot- 
ing + ur in wood or cotton packages. 

Qu ‘ations to buyers in central states are 


bas n34.90@5.10 per bbl at Missouri river, for 
str: t patent hard wheat flour, in cotton 
qua: -y sacks, arrival draft terms, subject to 5c 
is: it for sight draft. 
L. .] prices in Kansas are $4.90@5.10 for pat- 
ent day 8,1 per cent off for cash north part 


of s net cash in south part. 

h ntral states high patent is quoted 20@30c 
hig than the prices for straight patent 
give: above. 


vered at points in southwest Missouri 
mi suote soft wheat best patent at $5.20@ 
5.30. quarter cottons; hard wheat 10c less. 

y s mills —_ $5.70 for patent in cottons, 
deli: cred in the state. 
as mills quote New York and large east- 
ern irkets on basis of $5.00@5.10 in jute de- 


live: 
% % 


.e 10.—MILLFEED—Has been a very 
market during the past week, a 


~ 


qu 


sligut decline having occurred. The de- 
mac has been light, although a few sales 
were reported on the basis of the follow- 
ing prices, f.o.b. Kansas City, in cents per 
100 ibs: bran, 73@744gc; shorts, 78@81c; 
mixed feed, 74@75c; chops, 77@79c. 
WitEKAT—Cash wheat has been very 
weak, With little demand from local mills 
and trade very dull. Receipts have been 
light, local mills taking only a little of 
the good milling wheat offered, at prices 
from 6@7e lower than this day a week 
ago. Prices for future delivery have gone 


off slightly. Today’ 
Hard wheat—No. 2, 
loc; No. 4, 72@92e. 
Soft wheat—No. 2, 59@98e; No. 3, 
ht No. 4, 72@92e. 
ORN -Receipts have been heavier than 
previous week, although offerings were 
moderate, with a fair demand. Prices 
have been steady and practically un- 
changed, Today’s cash prices were: 
Mi xed corn—No. 2, : Se: No. 3. 47@48c. 
White corn—No. 2, 49@50c; No. 3, 49%@49%c. 


s cash prices were: 
9%@98kce; No. 3, 9@ 
9c@ 





WEEK’S RECEIPTS June 11 
: Junel0 June3 1904 
i) nb, Wet. ck cane 254, 244.000 250,200 
Vorn, DEBis spares ss 291,000 339,000 171,000 
Oats, bus... 178,500 =129,000 7,600 
Barloy, DUS. s0ccssaccnk 1,000 5,000 9,000 
YO, DUG. 5 <.'ae casas x 1,000 1,600 
I Od, WOE. ieee Ga “ones 800 
I CONS sco 5-crnczace 60 45 7 
SHIPMENTS 
Flour, bils:..<.....0 13,¢ 16,000 25,000 
W RG, DUB: inscececene 191,000 147,000 462,600 
( orn bus 266,000 232,000 191,700 
( DR, ccc eenees 93,000 62,000 82,800 
R bus.. aie” ¢eceune 800 
B: i PR 525 360 570 
St. Louis 


_ ‘une 13.—(Special Telegram. )—Follow- 
\1.“ are the ruling quotations for flour per 


ls lbs in wood: 
‘ed winter— 
First patent.....0...-.cceee cess cece ee «-$4,85@5.00 
; (REE Se NS 4.60@A.75 
: ra eT IEE Net ie AR ee) 4.15@4.35 
1/1 AD os cnseaneea aa cadehanaaaiaebbace aed 3.25@4.00 
‘i dium and low qpede Gate)... -- 2.50@2.75 
I flour (in wood).. 20 wens Ress 
\- OL DIRGBL 34 ccnscolakas Gaanie eens Leas 2. Ries 
©: \ts, hominy and pearl meal......... 2.90@.... 
lard winter wheat grades, f.o.b. St. 


|.ouis, are quotable per barrel as follows: 


ONG NSA os caching en eaesceted tees '4.00@4.50 
vaight (jute).. ay 
CRP CINION Ge aes yar eee oe 3.25@3.50 
‘Ww grades to pecond clears (jute).... 2.25@3.00 
pring patent (bulk) ................. §.30@5.5 


: ¥ 


June 10. — MILLFEED — The millfeed 
‘varket held steady the past week, very 
ttle change taking place in quotations. 
Offerings were light. ‘The following are 
tne quotations per 100 lbs today: St. 
Louis soft wheat bran 75c to 76c in large, 
and 77¢ to 7e in 100-lb sacks; bulk bran 
ag | country points 70c to 72c: middlings 
“vc to 85e, mixed feed 78¢ to 80c for soft 
and 76c to 78c for hard. 


, WHEAT — The cash wheat market 
show ed a steady decline, closing at 1c to 
<n off from Monday’s top prices on sam- 
ble lots of soft winter wheat. Hard mill- 





ing wheat was in good demand. Receipts 
were very light. 
WHEAT PRICES 

PENNE oon 55k Gna cae cow sawes tase 'so3e at ce 
RO AMM cinco n'a oo hay od vn Keto Sa awEN ee .97@1.00 
No. 2 hard . 1.00@1.05 
ER IEEE bd ok sies eee ss bese Dewnooe® -90@1.00 

Corn Oats 
TiO, ey MEN 5 Ss Sc secide oda ses 52@52% 31%@32% 
pS i ae 51@51% 31 @31% 
TOO, BWI as iiss ce ceees s+ ORD es SOs. 
FROG Se WINS oe own a sinic ve do sa ve 53@53% 32%4@33% 


Wheat received at St. Louis for the week 
ending Saturday, in carloads, inspected as 


follows: June 11 
Junel10 June3 1904 

DE oS er 14 68 19 
Da SERRE ee ee ae 36 64 6 
5 eee 12 33 2 
No. 4 hard winter ............. 5 4 62 
No. 3 hard winter ............. 18 12 12 
No. 4 hard winter ............. 10 14 54 
Spring and other grades...... 16 13 21 
MG txt u cueose shee cane coax 111 208 236 


ST. LOUIS STOCKS Same week 
June 10 1904 








. -1,656,422 222,916 
42,264 257,172 
328,388 41,800 
4,071 241 
19,872 16,170 
ig pam oe grades— ; 
No. 2 red wheat ............... 1,351,657 30,068 
No. 2 hard wheat.............. 748 69,329 
No. 2 mixed corn .............. 16,456 121,892 
No. 2 WEITO GOED. csc cccsvcov see 23,318 37,057 
No. 2 yellow corn ............. 799 26,616 
No. 3 meee oats.. wites 277,109 9,389 
No. 2 rye. ees Oe, Gacucs 
WEEK’ S RECEIPTS June 11 
Junell June3 1904 
TAS, «oie e ees 48.585 37,215 27,020 
WG, Downs cessrenes 268,070 172,588 197,352 
cg 407,885 533,340 494,450 
PN PN. Nes decereanens 342,185 349.540 344,250 
aS ee 1,910 2,000 1,800 
I PUN on Seat caweaeeseuar usiscues® 8,000 
SHIPMENTS 
Flour, bbls. . 37,615 53,040 41,215 
Wheat, bus. 93.403 313,265 353,125 
Corn, bus.. 630,880 243,545 516,494 
Oats, bus... 328,050 307,290 218,790 





NG Ee 2,000 2,600 4,385 





Chicago 

June 13.—(Special Telegram.)—Flour 
trade is still quiet, though the tone is bet- 
ter. Deliveries are freer though teaming 
is all under police protection. Prices are 
firm at the recent advance. Feeds show 
considerable activity. Bran is selling at 
$16.50 in 100-lb sacks. Middlings at $19.50. 
Red-dog in 140-1b sacks is quoted at $21 per 
ton. Flour quotations are as follows: 

SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 

Leading Minneapolis brands, % sacks 


or wood, per 196 lbs, Chicago terms, 

to jobbers, less 15¢ being allowed for 

WIEN co ena sa x vex ca cence e eer $6.40@.... 
Minnesota hard wheat patent, % sacks 

or wood, per 196 Ibs............ 2.06 5.80@5.90 
Minnesota hard wheat straight, 140 

MR ago s oe aos sincac nx siletieses 5.40@5.50 
winnaacks clear, 140 lbs, jute.......... 3.80@3.90 
Second clear, 140 lbs, jute.............. 2.80@2.90 
Low grade, 140 Ibs, pow Reigetce ceod ais’ 2.45@2.55 
Red-dog, 140 lbs, jute.. seseeee 210@2Z.20 
City mills patent, 196 ibs, buik..:.... 5.40@5.50 

WINTER WHEAT FLOUR 
Patent, southern, 196 lbs, jute......... 4.50@5.75 
Straight, southern, 196 lbs, jute....... 4.20@4.40 
Clear, southern, 196 lbs, jute .......... 3.60@4.00 
Patent, Wisconsin, 196 lbs, jute ....... 4.20@4.40 
Straight, Wisconsin, 196 Ibs, TOGO occa 4.10@4.20 
Clear. Wisconsin, 196 lbs, jute......... 3.90@4.00 
WN ao ote ce aioe ot nao backs canewned's 3.65@4.00 
¥* e 


June 8.—CORN GOODS—Trade without 
activity; demand meager; prices nominal- 
ly steady. Grits quoted $1. 16@1.18; meal, 
$1.16; flour, $1.18 per 100 lbs. Hominy 
feed firm at $17.25 per ton, in bulk, Chi- 
cago. 

RYE FLOUR—Prices are fully steady. 
Demand active. Values quoted $3.50@3.65 
for medium and 3.65@4 for white. 

MILLFEED—Prices lower. Bran has 
been fairly active at $15.75 in 200-lb sacks 


one $15 in bulk. Shorts, $15.75; red-dog, 
21.50. 
MILLING WHEAT — Prices remain 


strong. Fresh arrivals f.o.b. were: No. 
2 red winter, $1@1.02; No. 3 red winter, 
95@98c; No. 2 hard, $1.001¢@1.02; No. 8 
hard, 90@97c; No. 1 northern, $1.13@1.14; 
No. 2 northern, $1.07@1.10; No. 3spring at 
98c@$1.06, and No. 4 spring 55c@$1. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS June 11 
1 


Junel0 June3 904 
Flour, bbls........... 109,688 110,176 144,356 
Wheat, bus "*2 30;000 147,000 220.643 
SNE. «i occece cd 1,844,100 3,389,297 3,662,615 
re 1,695,874 1,454,150 1,154,100 
MANN cv coscsok acwae 15,000 14,000 29,000 
Barley, bus.......... 383,448 249,580 224,283 


SHIPMENTS 
+. 64,112 


Flour, bbls... 83,500 
64,873 223,821 508,64: 





Wheat, bus.. 1 

Corn, bus ...... . 2,348,193 1,796,375 1 177,262 
ate, bus......... .- 922,639 833,426 911,706 

AT ns cin uistan's 9,162 20,237 200 

Barley, Re 33,000 26,363 462 


Detroit 


June 13.—(Specia] Telegram. )—Prices of 
flour in wood car lots f.o.b. are as follows 
per 196 lbs, with the differentials on other 
packages, as agreed upon by the Millers’ 
National Federation: 


Michigan patent, best ................. 
Michigan patent, prerry - wa 
Michigan straight . SN errr 
PROPER SNS, Cas ones pcceseeseccb sss 
zens low grade. 
2 ee patent (Detroit made)... 
nnesota patent . abt 
PTDL CINE 65.0 bs 6s ies c osc pac sesiva i 
iy 8S } Sr ee 
RE Pe SEI eck cesenewsvess cans 
XXX rye, 196 lbs. . Swi wees mea eae 





x 


June 10.—MILLFEED—tThere is a fair 
demand and the mills are able to get rid 
of all they make. Prices of wheat feed- 
stuffs are lower and of corn higher. Prices 


in bulk, per ton, (2,000 lbs), are as fol- 
lows: 
MRR gS gS are crag s!s ere Grote 216.00@16. 
CORTES MIGAUNGS . .. «0. 6.600 ccee cise 16.000 16.50 
ENN REIN OS on 5 'e a's. ose s steno e.padie 10.00@19.50 
IRN MEN corp ees sigan aie b: vain saae ees 16.50@17.00 
RAE 5 ks a a. cine ccs ase vss carey 20.75@21.00 
CORTES COTTINGAL «. 0.5 <60c cvcece conse 20.75@21.00 
Corn and oat chop..................+ 17.00@17.50 
CEREAL PRODUCTS — Demand is 
small. Oat products are firm and quiet, 


but there is an advance of 10c in corn 
goods. Prices in wood, car lots, with the 
usual differentials on other packages are 
as follows: 
BoMed. Cate, 180) WSs .s.ccccsecccvenscscs $3.50@. 
Rolled wheat, 100 Ibs.........2..ssess00 2 
Yellow granulated meal, 200 lbs 
Yellow cream meal, 200 lbs 
White granulated meal, 200 lbs 
White cream meal, 200 lbs. »........... 2. 2.10@2 2.75 
White corn flour, 200 Ibs. . icsietesine SARGnee 
WHEAT—There is lent urgency for cash 
wheat in this market and business is slow 
at a considerable decline in prices. Some 
sales were made last week at a dollar, the 
lowest in over a year. Since the sale the 
market has firmed a little, but no business 
has been done at the higher price. Busi- 
ness in the line of speculation has in- 
creased recently. 


. Previous 
GRAIN PRICES weeks 
Om ming Range Close close 
2 red wheat . hg? 05 1.00 @1.05 1.00 1.05 
pS ee 8934 .87 @ .89% 7 


September ..... ‘84% .834@ .85 84 85 
1 white wheat.. 1. = 1.00 @1.05 1.09 1.05 
te: ee 54 @ 54% 154% (O44 
3 yellow corn... 55% 55 @ 5644 .5644 .55% 
3 white oats .... .38% .33%@ .34 .B4 33% 
ie. ae .80 .80 @ .80 .80 -80 
WEEK’S RECEIPTS June 11 
ven ¢ 10 June3 1904 
\, Oh ers 000 3,200 6,200 
Ws TNR ois oon cece sein wanes 12,978 36,121 
CE I ce cass saascan 39,000 48,082 77.601 
ee 35,000 54,588 105,776 
I I n ccxtiaeadicc esmae ok bees 1,990 3,413 
SHIPMENTS 
pg RS Se 1,600 2,200 2,600 
Wheat, SUM. oc sin aneeue 7,000 32,649 2,249 
Corn, Fy peeeey 10’ 577 15,258 1,902 
Cate DUE, ecm scictecess 1,657 49,531 25.089 
; i a ree Oy itravenes 2.338 
DETROIT STOCKS 
Wheat, bus.............155.853 162,853 57,673 
eer 7,552 7,552 1,618 
Pe ee 604 2,254 54,492 
Perri 6,966 7.932 3,410 





Buffalo 


June 13.—(Special Telegram. )—Flour is 
somewhat firmer. There is no improve- 
ment inthe demand. Millfeeds are quiet 
but steady; the offerings are only fair. 
Flour quotations per 196 Ibs in wood are 
as follows: 


Best patent, Spring ..........+..e esos $5.65@6.15 
Straight, spring..............+.seee sees 5.45@5.60 
CN inns oes csncenennbiaee 4.00@4.25 
POE, WEN oc cs cv ccsescvcceccsecene 5.20@5.80 
RIM ITO 6. cnsea- cnet conaceesodes 4.80@5.20 
NE ea ae seek cess auieakbe 4.50@4.60 
ede es necicedeasdesceaeses sient 4.00@4.35 
i * 


June 10— MILLFEED — Quotations per 


ton today are: Bulk Sacks 
OT os 500s ois varectsis sess $..... $16.75 
Standard middlings................ ess. 16.75 
EE OS errr 18.00 
IP NIN soi. 5 c.ossccsccosecete sence 19.50 
Winter bran, fancy................ 17.50 18.50 
SIGMRTN TOO vp ccci es cseesecoes cons 20.3 2125 
NN aka e suena 22.25 23.10 
Red-dog flour, 140-lb sacks......... ..... 21.75 
Cornmeal, COBTEC .....0ssseccceeces 21.75 22.75 
CEE UN TOOE Co, cen ouaiest oases acne 28.00 

lled oats, barrel, wood. . en 3.40 


WHEAT—The c.i-f. No. 1 northern offered 
this week had astring attached, viz, to 
be sold to millers only. At 18c over New 
York July a good business was done. At 
19¢ over, millers took some desirable lots 
and at the closing there was evidence of 
weakness at that limit. No.2 northern 





was offered at $1.10 for the reason that it 
cost the holderthat price. There is a good 
demand but no surplus wheat here of any 
kind. Winter wheat No. 2 red, new, ship- 
ment next week, is offered at 4c over Chi- 
cago July, July ‘shipment, and old at $1.06 
14@$1.07, next week’s delivery. Millers 
expect a ‘mixed mess of stuff until we get 
into the new crop. egg 


No. 1 northern, store, car lots.. ee ee 
BEOs PAINE ALE o5c5i0 oissscescces.cussss U10% 
PCAC GRAGU SER... coc cces occa coecceben 1.03 
A, BE UE 6 5.555. 6555 5.5 0 se Sieg suvnceres 88 


CORN—As_ has. been frequently re- 
marked in this column, corn is good prop- 
erty. The advance has been steady and it 
still continues. Lake corn came in with 
a rush and was expected to rule the 
market. It did for a day or two, and 
since then an all-around scarcity and ap- 
arp none obtainable at big bids has 

ept prices advancing. Corn is cheap and 
65c may look low later on. All offerings 
were cleaned up this week in Buffalo at 2c 
advance on last week. Quoted: 


No. 2 yellow, through billed................ 59% 
No. 3 yellow, through billed................ 59 
No. 4 yellow, through billed................ 58 
No. 2 corn, through billed .................- 58% 
No. 3 corn, through billed ........../....... 58 
No. 4 corn, through billed .................. 57 
No. 3 white, through billed............. ... 58 
No. 4 white, through billed................. 57 
No. 2 yellow, in store, varloads............. 58% 
No. 3 yellow, in store, carloads............. 58 
No. 2 corn, in store, carloads............... 57% 


OATS—Market is %c ligher but there 
was no strength to the advance at the 
closing. No.2 white, 35!¢c: No. 3 white, 
35c: No. 4 white, 34144c; No. 2 mixed, 
338fc; No. 3 mixed, S46; through — 
No. 2 white, 341¢c; No. 3 white, 34c; 
store. 


BARLEY—No offerings; good inquiry. 
Western in store quoted 48@53c. Track 
Ohio and Michigan 48@50c. Rye is un- 
settled; many poor lots not fit for milling 
or distilling are offered which might 
grade No. 2. No. 1sold this week at 82c 
and No. 2 at 81c for choice lots. 








Milwaukee 


June 13.—(Special Telegram. )—Flour is 
dull and unchanged at $5.90@6.25 for 
choice hard spring patents in wood. Few 
shipping directions are received. Feed is 
steady at $15 for bran, $15.25 standard 
middlings, $18 flour middlings all in 200-lb 
sacks and $20@20.25 for red-dog in 140-lb 
sacks. Business is confined to supplying 
moderate eastern trade. Flour quotations 
today per 196 lbs in wood are: 


Hard spring patent, wood............. $5.90@6.25 
Hard spring straight, wood . 5.75@6.05 
Export patent, sacks .................- 5.10@5.20 
Export straight, sacks................. § 5.85@4.95 
DUPED CIGDE BOCES ccccics sons ccsscceseses A 3.90@4.00 
Second clear, sacks.. eeeee « 3B.40@3.50 
Low grade, city, 190 Ibs, WOndE sc... 2.70@2.80 
Rye flour, city, fancy, standard, 196 

i ip BR i 4.10@4.20 
Rye flour, country, 98-lb sacks ........ 3.80@3.90 


These prices are quoted f. o. b. Milwaukee. 


10.—MILLFEED — Steady, but 
quiet, with only a moderate demand and 
light offerings of local product. The de- 
mand was hand-to-mouth in character and 
shippers and millers united in saying that 
business had fallen off perceptibly. Bran 
in 200-lb sacks ranged at $14.75@15, stand- 
ard fine middlings in similar packages at 
$14.75@15.25, flour middlings at $17.75@18 
and red dog in 140-lb sacks at $19.75@20. 

WHEAT SAMPLES-—Steadier and more 
active for good to choice milling grades of 
spring and winter, while inferior qualities 
were again unsalable except at very low 
prices. Receipts smaller and northern and 
choice No. 3 spring scarce. Receivers ad- 
vised shipments of No. 1 northern, which 
was in active demand. No.1 northern 
ranged nominally at $1.12@1.14; No. 2 
northern sold at $1.05@1.10!4; No. 3 spring 
at 90c@$1.02; No. 4 at 64(@80c and No. 2 
winter at $1. The daily range of prices in 
Milwaukee was as follows: 


June 


No.2 A 3 spring 
Monday .. 1.05@1.06 90@1.01 
Tuesday LOL 10 90@1.02 
Wednesday 1 06@1.10% 90@1.02 
Thursday 10 90@1.02 
Friday.. 1.05@1.09%% 85@1.02 
Saturday . 1.05 9 85@1.02 





CORN SAMiPEs Firm and in active 
demand, although shippers did not buy 
with any particular degree of freedom. 
Feed dealers were the principal buyers 
and the demand from couutry points was 
fair. No. 8 sold at 52@53\¢c, No. 3 yellow 
at 58@54c; No. 4 at 50@54c and no grade 
at 45@50c. Receipts were smaller. 

OATS—Weaker and ec lower early in 
the week, but later becoming stronger and 
the decline entirely recovered. Receipts 
moderate and choice, heavy and well 
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cleaned, readily salable, while inferior 
grades wereslow. No. 2 white nominal at 
white 33c: standard sold at 32@32%c, No. 3 
at 3114@32%(c and No. 3 at 29@31l¢c. 

FLAXSEED — Declined 4c for No. 1 
northwestern, while southwestern was un- 
changed at $1.30. No. 1 northwestern 
ranged at $1.45@1.47 and rejected at $1.36 
(1.48. 

BARLEY—Firm and in active demand, 
choice Wisconsin malting being wanted 
and Minnesota in fair request. Low malt- 
ing grades sold moderately and nearly 
everything was placed from day to day. 
Receipts were light. No. 2nominal at 5lc, 
standard ranged at 50@50lgc; extra No. 3 
at 45@50c; No. 3 at 40@47c; No. 4 at 39e: 
not graded at 50!sc and screenings at 3414 
@40c. 

RYE—Advanced 1c under an improved 
demand from millers and distillers. Re- 
ceipts light and all placed, with choice be- 
ing given the preference over thin and 
musty. No.1 sold at 82@82!gc; No. 2 at 
79@82c; No. 3 at 72@79¢ nominally, and 
not graded at 80@82c. 


WEEK’S RECEIPTS June 11 
June 10 June3 1904 
MOE, IBS «5505.00.45 sce 37,100 37,625 26,600 
Wheat, bus............. 58.960 66.000 31,680 
COR OES ccs sets vcecvee 38,000 18,050 18,050 
PE scdxeveseceeede 158,600 198,900 89,700 
Barley, bus ............. 17 110.200 = 126,350 
OCS eer cee 10,400 20.000 11,200 
OGG, CODB. occ 0sess cece 1,430 955 20 
SHIPMENTS 

Flour, bbls.............. 48,366 56,579 54,855 
Wheat, DUS’.........0000 7.400 =. 20,090 26,780 
IUD o.0'6.o60-0%e0s eews.e 12,350 6,800 24,400 
RTE DUB ss. ccccccctrsvecee 61,500 98,250 130,230 
Oe A ere 129,143 46,550 100,850 
BEVG. DUB... c6...sccsccoee 2400 800 16,600 
I CIEE s s5 50 cr0seceess 3,486 4,455 1,196 





Philadelphia 


June 13.—(Special Telegram. )—Flour is 
dull and weak to sell but without quot- 
able change. Prices are as follows, per 196 
lbs in wood except where otherwise spe- 
cified: 

Winter extra. ............ 0.05. 

MORGUE CIOL occ cc cece ssaceses 

Kansas straight*.................. 

1 OS Oo) eee 
Pennsylvania clear, new 
Pennsylvania straight, new 
Western clear, new..............-.06. i 
Western straight new ................ 7 


PE OIE 5555 -s.6'se so 00509 0.25 cas. enes 
BOTTING SITAIGNE «6650s ccesceceesceseses ¢ 
IMIG obs 5 0:0'o:s 0's 0 tein coo 649 08 f 
Spring patent, favorite brands ....... 
City mills’ choice and fancy patent... 
City mills’ regular grades— 
Winter CLEA, TOW... ..- 0. .ecc cece sccces 
Winter straight, new.................. 
Winter patent, new.................... 5. 
*Per 196 lbs in sacks. 


¥* * 


June 10.—Receipts of flour during the 
week, 4,446 bbls and 5,130,790 lbs in sacks. 
Exports, 9,500 sacks to London, 1,400 tons 
to Rotterdam and 600 tons to Glasgow. 

RYE FLOUR—Demand light and the 
market weak with ample offerings. Quo- 
tations, $4.20 per 196 lbs in wood for choice 
Pennsylvania and $4.35@4.60 for choice 
and fancy western patent. 

MILLFEED — There was no important 
increase in receipts, but demand was 
light and prices were barely steady. Quo- 
tations: 

Winter bran, bulk,per ton— 
I aia ares Cea aake aes esd $18.50@19.00 









To arrive, prompt shipment....... 17.50@18.00 
Spring bran in 200-lb sacks, per ton— 

Suen eee ee 18.50@19.00 

To arrive, all-rail ........ 0.0. 17.60@ 





To arrive, lake-and-rail, April .... 17.07G 

Spring bran in 100-lb sacks, 50c additional. 
City mills products, per ton— 

Bran in 100-lb sacks................ 19.50@20.00 

Middlings in 100-lb sacks........... 21.00@22.00 

OATMEAL — Quiet and prices favored 
buyers with ample offerings. Quotations: 


Ground oatmeal, wooa ..... ..... ....8....@4.45 
Patent-ct.t. wor . 4.45@4.70 


Rolled, steam and kiln-dried, ‘wood ... 3.75@A.30 








Pearl barley, in sacks ..............5:- 1.45@).... 
CORN PRODUCTS — Dull and un- 
changed. Quotations: 
Granulated yellow meal............... $2.75@3.10 
Granulated white meal................ 2.80@3.30 
» EN SE See 2.60@3.00 
SEE OSS ee rr 2.60@.... 
MN ON Ns oo cccccesccne cess dene 3.10@3.5 
WO CORT TOUR oo occ cccices cccscesese 3.00@3.40 
OSS RS SE rep erre ere 3.00@3.30 


WHEAT— Exporters showed little inter- 
est and the market ruled weak under good 
crop reports, prices closing 1c lower on 
spring and 3c lower on winter. There was 
a fair inquiry, however, from local] mill- 
ers. Receipts, 37,256 bus; exports, noth- 
ing; stock, 16,454 bus. Prices compare as 
follows: 

WINTER WHEAT 
Close Saturday Week ago 
No. 2 red, June.............8 .97@ .98 $1.00@1.01 


CAR LOTS 
OTe, BOR: FOE oi cncccentsas .98@ .99 1.01@1.02 
No. 2 Delaware red......... e 99 1.01@1.02 
|S .97@ .98 1,00@1.0} 
Steamer No. 2red.......... .B@ 94 = =.96@ .97 
on Ae 93@ 94 .9@ .97 
ES ORR § 91 = .98@ .94 
No. lnorth’n, Dul’th........ 1.)2@1.13 1.18@1.14 
No. 2north’n, Dul'th........ 1.07@1.08 1.08@1.09 







THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CORN — Supplies were well cleaned up 
and the market advanced 1c, though busi- 
ness was restricted by the light offerings. 
Receipts, 11,400 bus; exports, 34,031; stock, 
nothing. Prices compare as follows: 


Close 
Saturday Weekago 
No. 2 mixed, June........... 5i@57% 55@56% 
CAR LOTS 
No. 2. export elevator....... 57@57%_ =: 6@56% 
Steamer, export elevator.. 56@56% 55@55% 
No. 2 yellow, local .......... 59@61 58@59 


OATS—There was a firmer feeling in the 
market due to light offerings of desirable 
stock. Trade was fair inthis description, 
though medium and low grades, which 
comprised the bulk of the supply, were 
little wanted. Receipts, 84,596 bus: ex- 
ports, 60,000; stock, 101,927. Prices per 
bushel compare as follows: 





Close Last 

Saturday week 

No. 2 white, clipped....... .... @37% 36%@37 
No. 2 white, natural....... 3734@37%_....@36% 
No. 3 white, natural....... .... @36%_.... @B5% 

INOS 2 MUCOUS siaisc sooo cee ames @36 ..--@35 
Rejected, white........... 35 @35% 34 @34% 

Baltimore 


June 13.—(Special Telegram.)—Flour is 
steadily held but the volume of business 
is small.and there is a general disposition 
to hold off, anticipating lower prices for 
the future; quotations are unchanged: 


MEVOMOUE ccc oscec css tied en opens wekOeF $4.00@4.30 
HlO DFANGS OF GXUTA.....55 6 sc000 eee eee 5.20@5.30 
Wititer SUDO ....... 0.06 ccceeecascsenecs GeO 
We ee MOORS oo viaccess igie ocweeoeteles we 3.85@4.00 
ME CLOG eda aeea xp-caddsh eubneens 4.50@4.65 
Wr SUG GOPIIS,. «wise s civic decscccw seve 4.65@4.80 
WATER DAGGING o.o.o.c cise ccicossicems.c oe vse: Deke 
Winter patent, special stencils........ 5.30@5.45 


CE SI NII < cigieia Soh 0c eeee onic eienin 3.75@4.00 
eo Ug Se rer re é re 
City Wills’ StPGIONE esses ccccscseceses : 
City mills’ second patent .............. 5.85 
CIES TAN’ DATA ois icc sssgicceseciewes 6.506 
HIAFG WiNtTEE ClOOT 0.660 os ccccccsccncese : 
Hard winter straight -90 
Hard winter patent............ 2... 000. 5.0% 
nf EE rer rT rt 5.{ 
PSPS REMAN U6. 6:« 05s 00 ok. o0ias.6:0 09 aes ps 5.5 
SEE ALONG , 50555 cs sc0ns Sear eces are’ 
Spring patents, special brands 


* * 

June 10.—-WHEAT—Quiet and easier. 
Receipts for the week 19,178 bus; ex- 
ports, none; stock, 78,122. 

Closing prices with comparisons: 





Today Year ago 
No. 2 red. GOP sn <5co ce 974%@97% $1.02@1.0234 
No. 2western, spot....... 974%@97% 1.03@1.03% 
Wo. B7Od: SDOE os sc ese 93%@93B% =. 9T@ 974 
Steamer No. 2, spot...... 9044@290% .87@ .87% 
Southern, by sample..... 86 @97% .90@1.02 
Southern, on grade ..... 874@97% = .90@1.02 
NIM ig wiela's Caine ee es eee @95% 1.02@1.0214 
Ln rman NE ys 
TUE So. aa arg gaia 8234@....  ...@ 85% 
MORTON DOR 5 i:cs sc-ciniesvivieed. Sees @84% =O... @....... 


CORN—Has been small, unsatisfactory 
trade with light offerings. Receipts for 


the week 36,883 bus; exports, 62,757; 
stock, 100,842. 
Closing prices with comparisons: 
Mixed— Today Year ago 
BO ec assnamiaa ayes 58 @584 52%@52% 





SR ae 
Steamer, mixed ......... 
Southern white.......... 
Southern yellow......... 


@5814 53%@53% 





@58%4  524%4@52% 


SURO ...5.:;. 3 
ree 56% @57T 53%@53% 


MILLFEED—Dull and easy. Quota- 
tions are as follows: lightweight winter 
bran, bulk, per ton, $17.50@18: medium, 
$16.75; heavy, $16.50; brown middlings in 
100-lb sacks, per ton, $16.75@17.25; spring 
bran in 200-lb sacks, per ton, $17(@17.25; 
in 100-lb sacks, per ton, $17.50. 





Boston 


June 13. — (Special Telegram.) — The 
flour market is steady but very dull both 
for spring and winter wheat brands. 
Millfeed is dull but firm at quotations. 
Following are the ruling quotations for 
flour per 196 lbs: 

Patent— 

Minnesota, special stencils .... 
Minnesota and Dakota ............... 


cece eee  86.50@6. 75 
6.00@6.45 




















A Sn, , a oho eaab doe cawanbrlndes 
Gees vex tw nohad nekoeeea vane 50 
Nn coin adgis eins s6as sak baeanednade . 5 
I i vue exci saan <bae RS RGR teen 
pO eee er 
ook kvl vk haanea wees Rae eeE 5.50@5.85 
Straight— 
a oe esa Seemann d wed eaeeunee 4.85@5.00 
pI PS mer eR aA ne 4.85@5.00 
as saad cabs exse oP Kakawaeeaonene 4.85@5.00 
EON oO) Oa i eee 4.85@5.00 
Clear— 
EE ee a rE 
EN rere ot an iy. 4.75@4.90 
Sa. ciaicy c's Saaats-ousaeb xkeGhetenos 4.75@4.90 
ONE 55.5 33 vas AdaK RRO whe 4.75@4.90 


* * 

June 10.—MILLFEED—Sales of feed for 
future shipment have been of fairly good 
size during the week, more or less season 
bran selling at $17.75 to $18 per ton. The 
demand for middlings was better, espe- 
cially for the higher grades. Winter bran 
rather slow of sale at present. Mixed 


feeds in fairly good demand. Pasturage 
is improving, and indications point toa 
good forage crop. Gluten feed is not of- 
fering toany extent, as the manufacturers 
are heavil 
Hominy 


oversold. Demand is active. 
eed is in good demand, but the 









supply is light. Prices are a shade firm- 
er. Cottonseed meal in fairly good de- 
mand, with prices held about steady. Of- 
ferings are light. Quotations follow: 

Middlings, 200-lb sacks, per ton..... mee 4 


Bran, winter, sacks, per ton........ ..... 9.00 
Bran, spring, 200-lb sacks ........... 17.75@18.00 
Red-dog, 140-Ib sacks. ................ ese. @23.00 
Mixed feed, 200-lb sacks .............. meee TS 


Cottonseed meal, new, sacked....... ..... 
Hominy feed, sacked 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—The market is 
liberally supplied with oatmeal , but the 
demand continues good and the market 
holds steady. Rolled oatmeal is quoted at 
$4 to $4.25 per bbl, with cut and: ground 
oatmeal at $4.50@5 per bbl. Granulated 
and bo!ted cornmeal is held steady at $3@ 
3.25 per bbl, with a good demand noted. 
Rye flour unchanged at $3.70@4.75 per bbl. 
— flour sells slowly at $3.50@5 per 
»bl. 

Receipts of flour, grain, millfeed and 


meal during the week were: 1905 1904 
BRET, ORME gs Sinha ie onic dag vite s ose 11,144 15,037 
Wlour, SACKS. ... 6.5... yaneeeueien 13,662 15,897 
WU OHE RIOR. sess oss vi asenveesene 4,250 115,747 
LO CT a ae is an near 137,568 91,452 
NN a oro Gc cicptad-s aisemer Reacts 91,439 97.296 
ee Rees 239 245 
Cornmeal, bbls... 200 365 
Oatmeal, bbls ...... . 979 191 


Exports of flour, wheat and corn from 
Boston during the week ended June 10 





were: -—-Flour—— Wheat Corn 
Destination bbls sacks bus bus 
Liverpool ...... 350 1,980 14,199 17,714 
(| DRE asaees was: “eaten 60,741 25,714 
Copenhagen ... Had oe 679 
Provinces ...... ae ie sacce 300 
Totals... 5.3. 35 2,852 74,940 77,407 
Since Jan. 1.... 12,352 150,444 1,188,838 6,198,909 
Same time 1904 30,900 432,312 1,274,571 2,602,645 





New York 


June 13.—(Special Telegram. )—Flour is 
dull and unchanged. Buyers show no in- 
terest. Dealers are using up previous pur- 
chases and sales are in small scattered 
lots. Buyers are watching the weather 
and look for lower prices as new wheat 
begins to move. Feed is dull and slightly 


easier. Bran is quoted at $17.40. Flour 
quotations are per 196 lbs: 

Sacks Wood 
Spring CIOAP .... <2. 65. s09% $3.00@3.70 $3.50@4.20 
Spring straight........... 4.30@4.65  4.65@5.00 
Spring patent ............ 5.15@5.40 5.40@5.80 
Boring TANCY oo sis. ss sses 5.45@5.80  5.80@6.25 
Low grade winters....... 2.75@3.30 3.30@3.80 
Winter CIOAP... 0.20. s.000- 3.75@4.00 4.20@4.30 
Winter straight .......... 4.45@4.50 4.65@4.75 
Winter patent ........... 4.65@4.75 4.95@5.10 
Winter TADG . 06. ac csieece 4.85@5.00  5.15@5.35 
Kansas patent ............ 5.00@5. 10 venders 
Kansas straight .......... 4.80@4.90 <sacMakes 
BARSRS CIORT.. 5.6.6.0 c000s 3.80@4.20 





x 


June 10.—MILLFEED—Trade has been 
dull this week and a little steadier, with 
prices held at the close up to $17.65 for 
bran, and $22.75 for red-dog. Business is 
rather quite, with offerings light, due to 
the comparatively light western output. 
Spot feed is steady. Quotations: 

Coarse bran, 200-lb sacks, to arrive $17.65@.... 
Standard middlings, 200-lb sacks. to 


BOBIUR. encpis snesicese Saguaassteeack sn 17.65@. .... 
Flour middlings, 200-lb sacks, to ar- 

WOR: sic arena. veh uculaon alae eea ees 20.50@..... 
Red-dog, 140-lb sacks, to arrive...... 22.75@..... 
City feed, bulk bran at mill......... 19.00 @..... 
City feed, 200-lb sacks................ 19.50@..... 
pe ee ee 18.00@..... 
Middlings, 200-lb sacks............... 19.00@22.50 


WHEAT—The market has been rather 
irregular, and fairly active in a specula- 
tive way, with a good deal of evening up 
at the close, on the expectation of the gov- 
ernment report late Saturday. There has 
been no export business, but there has 
been a little inquiry for new crop, and on 
Friday there were reports of eight loads 
having been done by western parties for 
new crop shipment. It is understood that 
some business has been put’ through 
around 88@s9gc f.o.b. Gulf ports for new 
hard winter. Nominal quotations follow: 
TE EO ORMIOR sc acecciceesss 60" 
No. l northern, Duluth.........scsccsescoes 
No. 1 northern, Manitoba................. 1.06% 

CORN—Has been very strong all the 
week, and sales have been made at the 
highest figures so far reached for cash 
corn. There have been very light offer- 
ings. Export trade has been scattered, and 
only occasional trades have been reported. 

RYE FLOUR—Prices have been very 
firm all the week with a light trade. 
Offerings have been small, and the market 
has been well held. Quotations range 
from $4.25 for ordinary up to $4.85 for 
fancy patents. 

CORNMEAL— The market was ver 
firm for corn goods, owing to the strengt 
of spot corn. Offerings are light. Receipts 
are moderate, and there apeeais to be very 
little pressure on the market. Quotations: 
Kiln-dried, as to brand, per bbl....... $2.85@2.90 
Hominy, as to brand, per bbl.......... 2.90@3.00 
Granulated yellow meal, per bbl ..... 2.90@3.00 


Granulated white meal eat || 2.90@3.00 
Fine yellow meal, per 100-lbs.......... 1.35@. 
Fine white meal, per 100 lbs........... 1.35@.... 
Coarse meal, per 100 lbs ............... 1.10@1.12 
Brewers’ meal, new, March shipment, 

OP 100 Tits occa ordiashcacoecnceceeedc 1.36@.... 
GEIR, DOP GE TN ons hieccecciia cotndsexes 1.38@.... 
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Montreal 


June 13.—(Special Telegram. )—The de. 
mand for spring grades of flour is goog 
but in spite of the strength in wheat’ 
conditions are still unsettled. Ontario 
flour is quiet but firm owing to smal] 
offerings from millers. 

The receipts of flour for the past week 
were 13,167 bbls as against 12,173 for the 
previous week and 48,086 for the same 
week last year. The exports for the past 
week were 21,265 sacks. Prices are quoted 
as follows: 








: Bags 
Choice patents............ $2.65@2.70 
Strong clears............. 2.50@2.55 : 
Winter patents........... 2.65@2.70 —-5.50@5.60 
Straight rollers........... 2.45@2.55  5.15@5.95 


* * 

June 10.—MILLFEED—A weaker feel- 
ing has developed in the market for bran 
and prices have declined 50c@$1 pe: ton. 
This has been dueto the increased offer- 
ings for present and future delivery and 
the limited demand for the same The 
feeling is easy at the above reductios and 
still lower figures are anticipated las«r on, 

There has been some demand for \Mani- 
toba bran for export account and a «:le of 
200 tons was made by one of the leading 
millers for shipment to Boston at » price 
equivalent to $17.50 per ton, inciuding 
bags here, but at the same time s:les of 
car lotsfor local and country account 
were made at $17. In Ontario white 
wheat bran some business has bee: done 
at $17.59@18, but other sales of cciimon 
grades have taken place at $16.50 jer ton 
including bags. 

There is no actual change in the © ondi- 
tion of the market for shorts whic! rules 
steady under a good demand, conseq ‘iently 
millers continue to be well sold us and 
prices are maintained with sales of \Jani- 
toba at $20 and Ontario at $19.50 ~20.50 
per ton including bags. 

WHEAT—There has been no im) rove- 
ment in the volume of business in NM :nito- 
ba wheat; in fact, the market has been 
duller than ever. The advance in ;rices 
in the Winnipeg market of 8c per b:: dur- 
ing the week has been the means of «heck- 
ing the demand almost entirely from for- 
eign sources as English importers have 
shown no disposition whatever to respond 
to the above rise. A few inquiries have 
been received for No. 1 and No. 2 northern 
for which bids were 6c per bu out of line 
for the former grade and 14@2c for the 
latter, while lower grades have been com- 
pletely negiected. 

The strength in the Winnipeg wheat 
market has been attributed to reports that 
two local concerns have been buying up 
all the cash wheat in sight believing, as 
the supply is limited, that it will all be 
wanted for milling purposes before the 
new crop is harvested, therefore they have 
had but little difficulty in putting prices 
where they are. 

CEREAL PRODUCTS—A fair volume 
of business is passing in rolled oats and 
prices are firm at $2.221¢ per bag. Corn- 
meal is quiet and unchanged at $1.35(@1.45 
per bag. 





Toronto 


June 13.—(Special Telegram. )—Sales of 
flour have been limited to practically local 
demand with small sales to the Maritime 
Provinces. Extras and low grades are in 
poor demand and prices lower. A limited 
business has been put through for export 
at 27s 6d for straights and 90 per cent pat- 
ents made from No. 2 northern Manitoba 
wheat. Some sales were also made for ex- 
port to other points besides Great Britain. 
Prices: 


High patent, blended..................$.-.-@5.20 
Patent, 85 to 80 per cent, blended ..... 5.10@5.18 
Patent, 90 per cent, blended........... 4.905.005 
Oe RS Ors ier re 4.804.090 
WRGERR y ccccccsccosernvesnecacssaretetes’ COGRE 
ET CUOGOE 6 vcccccccheccseancnseet bees 3.00@3.30 


In bags 20c per bbl less and in half barre!s 2 
per bbl more is asked. 

The sharp advance in Manitoba wheat 
has resulted in orders coming in more 
freely for Manitoba flours. Some niills 
claim to have advanced their price as much 
as 20@30c per bbls, Ogilvie raising bis 
minimum price yesterday 10c per Dbl. 
Prices are_as follows, per 196 Ibs in »ags 
delivered all Ontario points: 


WERE WONG soos 0 vceccs svtdroasee4assee $5.209.60 
BOAO DATONG. oc. cccccccececcseserenese 5.00605.80 
CRBAUD aia cis) 12:00 cacacvadicaaeauedaees 4.70 4.90 


Mills only shipping occasionally have ‘vo a 
cept 10@20c per Bol less. 
*x #« 

June 10.—MILLFEED—Prices of vran 
are again lower and the tendency ‘:0m 
now on will undoubtedly be downward 
unless coarse grains for feeding purposes 
become very scarce. Middlingsare in 20 
demand and held firm, many of the Ja'zest 
mills reporting that they have nore for 
sale. Prices areas follows, per ton of 2, 
Ibs in car lots f.o.b. mills: middlings, 
bagged, $18.50@19.25; bran, $15.50@16. 
Sales of Ontario wheat bran for export are 
reported by Ontario mills at equal 6 
$14.25 f.o.b. cars in bulk and more wante 
at this price. 
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WHEAT—Price of Ontario wheat is un- 
changed from last week notwithstanding 
higher price for Manitobas. This is ac- 
counted for by No. 3 northern and lower 
grades advancing comparatively little. 
Manitoba wheat has been selling more 
freely in car lots, and several sales of 5,000 
and 10,000-bu lots are reported during the 
past day or two. Prices for July delivery 
are as follows: No. 1 northern, $1.06; No. 
2northern $1.03; No. 3 northern, 92c in 
5,000 and 10,000-bu lots. Prices close as 


follows: 
ONTARIO WHEAT 


No. 1 white winter, new, for cereals..... .. @100 
No. 2 red winter, NOW.........-..-.-.-0e- 97@ 98 
No. 2 white winter, new ................+ 97@ 98 
No. lspring, nominal ...............+..- 92@ 93 
No. 2spring, nominal .................... 90@ 91 
No. 2 zoose, nominal ...............-- sees 80@... 


All! o.b. cars country points. 
MANITOBA WHEAT 


105 @106 
100%4@102% 
9 @ 91 


© © 





OA’S—There is an active demand 
whic’, on the light supply available, has 
caus’ a Sharp advance in price. Country 
buye:. at many points are offering farmers 
40c | only securing small deliveries. 
One: ,uiry for 20,000 bus No. 2 Ontario 
whit. oats was received from Quebec by 
our |. vest grain shipper here and he was 


oblig to reply that none were available. 
For :illing, prices are purely nominal. 
Pric follow: No.1 white, 40c; No. 2 
whit 29c, for milling, low freights; No. 
9wh: . 48@44c, and for No. 3 white, 42c 


to43: middle freights; 48c is asked high 
freig points for No. 2. Offerings very 


COQ..N—With the scarcity of other feed, 
good urn business could be done were it 
not ‘:« the high price that it is held at, 
whic) makes it cost about 61c a bu de- 
liverss on cars at country points. Prices: 
Natuial No. 8 yellow is offered at 4c over 
Chice -o July and No. 2 yellow at lc high- 
er c.i.’. lake ports. 

CE!:KALS—There is no change in price 
of oai meal, but cornmeal] is quoted lower, 
the local mills being responsible for the 
decli:e in price. Prices are as follows, 
sales light: rolled oats, $4.50 per 180 lbs in 
wood by the carload delivered Toronto 
freigit points. In bags 5c per bbl less. In 
broken lots 25c per bbl more. Cornmeal 
gold dust, $2.80 carloads, or $3.10 in broken 


lots, in bags. 
Duluth 


June 12.—Quotations to jobbers for car 





or round lots of flour, net per 196 Ibs 
f.o.b. mills, are: Monday Year ago 
First patent, wood........ $5.50@5.75 .80@5.05 
Second patent, wood ..... 5.40@5.65 4.70@4.85 
Straight, WOOG..........000 .30@5.55 4.60@4.75 
Fancy clear, jute......... 3.90@4.45 3.30@3.65 
Export clear, jute........ 3.75@4.15 — 3.15@3.40 
Low grade, jute .......... 2.70@2.90 2.40@2.55 
FLOUR OUTPUT 

190 bbls 1904 bbls 1903 bbls 
June 10... 6,000 Junell... 24,080 Junel3. ..22,130 
June 3... 3.500 June 4...22,000 June 6...25,940 
May 27... 4,000 May 28...24,700 May 30...12.020 
May 20...26,500 May 21...14,270 May 23...21,490 

EXPORTS 
June ll... ..... Junell... 2,000 Junel3... 6,000 
June 3... ..... -Jume 4... 5,000 June 6... 7,500 
| Oh ee May 28... 2,000 May 30... 4,860 
May 20... sess pT ee May 23... 6,000 

MIt.LFEED—There isa slightly better 
call for feed but very little moving, ow- 
ing to light offerings, mills restricting 
outpet. Values are unchanged from pre- 
vious week. Millers ask the following 
price. per ton in 200-lb sacks, car lots: © 

Monday Year ago 
Bran ‘00-Ib sacks..... $14.00@14.50 $17.50@18.00 
Short», 200-lb sacks... 15.00@15.50 18.50@19.00 
Midci‘ngs, 200-lb sacks 15.50@16.00 —18.50@19.00 
Milltead,, . ss<cseeencmee 15.00@15.50 18.00@18.50 

In !b sacks, 50c per ton more is asked. 

( ng prices of coarse grain today were: 

0: ‘To arrive, 31c; track, 3lc. 

Ryo Track, 78¢; September, 60c. - 

Bay oy—Feed, 39%@4lc. 

W. AT—Has been very dull and weak 
for ¢2sh stuff since the early part of the 
Wee'., when it dropped from #1.16 to $1.11. 
Sir hen it has staid there. New con- 
trac nd No.1 northern September have 
con » a 5c difference and have remained 
att and have been slightly lower for 


the cek, though with not much busi- 
-_ Shippers are selling a little every 
day -» two for the east, and exporters are 
Ww & new crop wheat for Euorpe at fre- 
que:.: intervals, a few loads every day or 


ndin the aggregate a considerabie 

Cle ss is being done, but very quietly. 

fol & prices for the week have been as 

Se On tr’k Toar’ve July New Old 
. 115 115 115 


1 86 
116 «6116 = 81%&_s« 8B% 
118% 118% 79 845% 





WEEK'S RECEIPTS June 11 
Wheat Junel0 June3 1904 
Wheat ......:cisr aes 43,081 6.690 160,474 
Barlog ctr ttttee 34, 15.012 31,727 
Bye. Vossen eese vent tes Tas 8.577 4708 
Flaxseed sebnenna'an 10,821 10,183 40/545 





SHIPMENTS 

WUD, F5 s.cc 6 Spee ves 401.981 241,814 501,905 

eee 143 3 re 

I Sei yo'% ccbyeacne oid Soace 462,398 438,498 634,900 

OS BP ree 2,127 24,079 616 
| SO reece 25,482 3,448 2,000 

oe ee 315,200 119,075 395,467 


WHEAT STOCKS 


Wheat in Duluth-Superior elevators is 
reported as follows on the dates given, in 








bushels: June 11 
Jnne10 June3 May 27 1904 
MMNGcheduses scektes 4,067 CORE Salaries 

lnorthern.... 22,547 41,547 146,022 102.387 

SMOFCHELD. 6.0 os kc50% 8,521 16,663 282,433 

15,674 50,349 63,171 

151 oo eee 

1,445 2,522 7,055 

2.672 5,731 50,330 

PF 18,460 oe ene 

65,48 61,527 65.712 200,992 

Special bin.. .1,230,140 1,559,333 1,627,024 878,281 

Totals ...... 1,336,683 1,713,397 1,952,398 1,584,649 


FLAXSEED—Has been dull all week, 
with fluctuations slight. There has been 
a slight decline all round, but prices are 
now from 17c to 40c above a year ago, the 
higher fluctuation being for the cash stuff 
which is now very tightly held and is not 
for sale in any large quantity. Reports 
from the country are that the crop is look- 
ing finely, and that seeding of belated 
flax was still in progress in a small way 
but a few days ago. There are in store at 
the Head of the Lakes, 15,406 bus seed, 
against 645,785 the week before and 7,579,- 
391 this time last year. Closing prices for 
the week have been as follows: 





Cash July Sept Oct 
DT) ee Cre $1.49 $1.48 $1.30 $1.27 
TEV sicko 5.506085 1.49 1.48 1.27% 1.25% 
cipenEnen - 1.45 — 1.26 
TRUPSUAY <.00.0 005. 1.48 1.40 1.28% 1.26% 
Ci ee 1.48 1.45 1.28 1.26 
Saturday............ 1.47% 1.47% 1.29 1.26% 
IE teow. caren 1.47% 1.47% 1.29% 1.2 
June 13, 1904......... 1.08% 1.0934 1.1044 1.10% 
Minneapolis 


June 13.—Quotations asked today by lo- 
cal and outside mills for flour in carloads 
orround lots at Minneapolis, per 196 lbs, 
for prompt shipment, were: 


a Tuesday Year ago 
First patent, in wood..... $5.60@5.85 .80@5.05 
Second patent in wood.. 5.50@5.75 4.70@4.9 
Fancy clear, jute......... 8.15@3.25 3.15@3.25 
First clear, jute .......... 2.95@3.20 3.00@3.15 
Second clear, jute........ 2.30@2.45 2.10@2.25 
Red-dog, jute........ t.... 185@1.90 2.00@2.05 








Prices asked by northwestern mills, in- 
cluding Minneapolis and outside, for 
prompt shipment, per 280 lbs, in jute, c.i-f., 
including 2 per cent commission, were to- 
day (June 13): 





LONDON 
Tuesday Last year 
Patent «0.5 sss 33s 6d@34s 6d = 27s 3d@2ys 
Fancy clear...... 22s 3d@23s 6d 22s 22s 6d 
First clear....... 20s 64@21s 9d 20s 94@21s 
Second clear..... 16s 3d@16s 6d 15s 64@15s 9d 
Oo casks: -aesnee eee 14s 6d@14s 94 
LIVERPOOL Tuesday 
NO oc sac acee sevrcese waves 33s 64@34s 6d 
First clear, standard.............. 20s 6d@21s 9d 
OES IE SSR pe aie 16s 34@16s 9d 
GLASGOW 
RI ig icscsdaupvsaacas os h¥s'n5 wee 33s 6d@34s 3d 
First clear, standard.............. 20s 6d@2ls 6d 
NR ve cp case csanaes is 16s 3d@16s 9d 


Amsterdam c.i.f. quotations of local 
and outside mills were, today, per 22014 
lbs, in guilders: 


Ee ott A ce chaeueeuuk 14%@15 

EE A See een ee ee, 10 @10% 
ae os oan Names watme 84@ 8% 
I ae ocean cstie Jae caalnue ke hiece 64%@ 6% 


FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


London 60 days’ sight documentary ex- 
change was quoted by Minneapolis banks 
as follows during the last week: 

June 10....$4.84%@.... 
Junel2.... 4.84%@.... 
June 13.... 4.84%@4.85 

Guilders, three days’ sight, were. June 13, 
quoted at 40.25. 

MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 


The flour output and foreign shipments 
of Minneapolis mills for four weeks, with 
comparisons, are shown in the subjoined 
tables : FLOUR OUTPUT BY WEEKS 

1905 Bbls 1904 Bbls 1903. Bbls 
Juanel7.. .....- June 18..245,110 June 20..243,185 
Tune 10..190,825 June11..236,690 June12..296,790 
June 3..225,500 June 4..190,655 June 5..307,325 
May 27..215,170 May 28..240,615 May 30..325,420 

FOREIGN SHIPMENTS BY WEEKS 


Junel7........ Junels.. 16,985 June20.. 43,830 
June 10.. 17,925 Junell.. 27.105 Junel2.. 39,715 
June 3.. 21,28 June 4.. 29,505 June 5.. 34,265 


May 27.. 4,695 May 28.. 42,125 May 30.. 38,215 


OUTPUT OF OUTSIDE MILLS 
The flour output and foreign shipments 
of northwestern mills outside of Minne- 
apolis and Duluth have been by weeks, in 
barrels : 


Week No.Capac- — Output— -—Exp’ts— 
ending mills ity 1904-5 1903-4 1904-5 1903-4 
Mar. 11.. .47 151,700 165,645 4,085 4,560 
Mar. 18 148,425 7,205 


+47 34,925 163,400 3,045 ‘ 
Mar. 25...48 35,125 140,305 115,745 7,020 5,540 
Apr. 1...48 35,125 134,220 142.085 4,505 6,210 
Apr. 8...49 35,825 112,500 125,395 6,450 3,210 
Apr. 15...49 35,325 118,500 107,910 2,370 3,625 


Apr. 22...49 35,325 125,315 120,815 2,015 7,840 
Apr. 29...53 36,000 132,785 130,335 3,725 11,190 
ay 6...58 40,300 123,185 93,875 2,375 7,830 
May 13...58 40,300 125,160 127.130 .3,650 4,555 
May 20...68 40,800 110,865 183,395 7,970 3,850 
y 40,300 128,770 114,170 6,035 4,220 
June 3...57 40,100 110,230 191,520 4,025 7,075 
Junel0...50 36,150 101,710 112,675 5,165 5,635 


THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CEREALS AND FEED 


Minneapolis car-lot prices of mhillfeed 
today (June 13) for prompt shipment were, 


per 2,000 Ibs: Bulk 200-Ih sacks 
i REE eee $12.50@12.75 $13 25@13.50 
Standard middlings .. 12.75@13.00 = 13.75@14.00 
Flour middlings...... 15.00@15.25 15.75@16.00 
Red-dog, 140-lb jute... 17.50@17.75 18.50@18.75 








In 100-lb sacks, 50c per ton additional over 200- 
Ib sacks is charged. 

The Bostou basis of prices for millfeed, 
for prompt shipment, is given below, per 
ton, in 200-lb sacks: 

Tuesday Year ago 
Re os nosubcor ties: $17.75@18.00 $20.00@20.15 
Standard middlings .. 18.25@18.50 —_21.40@21.65 
Flour middlings ...... 20.25@20.50 23.50@23.75 
Red-dog, 140-lb sacks.. 23.00@23.25  — 24.75@25.00 

Quotations of cereals and feed products, 
in car lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, are: 

Cracked corn, 2,000 lbs, bulk........ $18.25@18.50 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk.... 18.50@18.75 





No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 lbs, bulk.... 18.75@19.00 
No. 3 ground feed. 2,000 lbs, bulk.... 19.00@19.25 
Rye feed, 2.000 lbs, in 100-lb sacks... 15.50@15.75 
Yellow cornmeal, granulated* ...... 2.40@ 2.50 
Cornmeal, white*..................5. 2.50@ 2.60 
PAGING. OORT BO 6 0 os soc 0ce celevde cies 2.60@ 2.70 
Table grits* ....... Rupes mnernsels soi 2.80@ 2.95 
Brewers’ grits, in jute, 200 lbs. ..... 2.80@ 2.95 
Rye flour, Pao "le > eres 3.85@ 3.95 
Rye flour, ES aa ore 3.55@ 3.65 
Rye flour, standard, white .......... 3.35@ 3.45 
ye ne 3.50@ 3.60 
Graham, wheat, pure, bbl........... 4.50@ 4.60 
Graham, standard, bbl .............. 4.15@ 4.25 
Rolled oats, 180 lbs, wood............ 3.80@ 3.90 
Rolled oats, per bbl in 90-lb sacks... 3.60@ 3.70 
Mill screenings, per ton ............. Vi 9.00 
Elevator screenings, per ton........ ba 8.50 
Buckwheat screenings, per ton ..... 9.00@10.00 
Flaxseed screenings, per ton........ 7 9. 


.00@ 9.50 

Chicken feed screenings, per ton.... 13.00@14.00 

*Per barrel in sacks. .Where not otherwise 
stated. sacks are of 49 and 98-lb cotton. 


MINNEAPOLIS GRAIN MARKETS 


MINNEAPOLIS, June 13—The course of 
the wheat was rather downward during 
the week, except as to September. While 
July wheat a week ago was at $1.12, today 
it closed at $1.0734. September was the 
861¢c and today closed at 86gc. Crop re- 
ports have been generally favorable, and 
with the government indicating a total 
wheat crop of over 700,000,000 bus, the 
pressure from the bear side could not be 
withstood. 

Spot wheat has been only in fairly good 
demand, though the premium for No. 1 
over July has advanced and it now sells at 
8@4c over that future. Mills are the best 
buyers of low grades, while the terminal 
elevators take considerable No. 1 and 
choice No. 2. No. 2 now commands about 
July price. Spot No.1 northern, closing 
at $1.1014 today, has declined 5c compared 
with June 6; No. 2 at $1.06%¢ has declined 
41¢ce, No. 3 at 998¢c@$1.013¢ has declined 
3144@4¥c, closing at $1.073¢, July has de- 
clined 444c; and September closing at 863gc 
had advanced 14c. 

The appended table shows closing prices, 
in cents per bushel, at Minneapolis, of No. 
1 northern, No. 2 northern, No. 3, No. 4, 
rejected, July and September wheat: 

June Nol No2 No3 No4 Rej July 
3...1.16% 1.1054 1.0054@1.035 98 61@83 1.115 .855¢ 
0% 1.02%@1.04% 94 58@88 1.11% .8534 
134 1.0334@1.0634 93 60@90 1.1244 .86% 
734 .9934@1.0234 94 69@85 1.0834 .8444 
08 1.004%4@1.02% 94 70@85 1.08% .84% 
1.00%@1.02% 94 62@83 1.08% .853¢ 
%1.01 @1.03 983 62@91 1.08 8558 
% 1.02 @1.03 9360@851.08  .85% 
= 06% .99%@1.01% 94 62@87 1.07% .86% 
4. .653%% .923%% .88%@ .90% .. ..@.. .938% .81% 

Wd % 774@ .78 .. ..@.. .79% .72 
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Wheat receipts at Minneapolis and Du- 
luth for the week ended Saturday were in 
bushels (hundreds omitted) : at ee 

1905 1904 1903 1905 1904 


Minneapolis ....... 1,099 792 1,393 7,112 7,523 
po 44 160 174 1,837 1,585 
oo er 1,143 952 1,567 8,449 9,108 


MINNEAPOLIS WHEAT STOCKS 
Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators 
was reported as follows by the Chamber 
of Commerce on dates given, in bushels: 
June 11 







Junel0 June3 May 27 1904 
No. lhard 656 1,413 757 1,408 
No. 1 north 4,462,060 4,690,654 4,450,854 3,397,056 
No. 2 north ......... ck Sceec sna. 7 
TEE s: nvenopaas sstipanced, s0ecewnas 11,066 
Rejected .. ... een aaks 51,179 
No grade .. STE RE 136,003 


Speci'l bins ......... sss... : 
Others..... 3,649,172 2,513,724 2,706,856 "4/388 

Totals ... 7,111,888 7.205,791 7,158,467 7,523,155 
In 1903..... 6,100,973 6,399,472 6,985,900 





x ae * 


007,622 6,122,745 6,467, 
In 1901..... 12,187,166 12,807 437 12,119,811 ......... 
RECEIPTS BY GRADE 


Wheat received at Mageapetis by week, 
ended Saturday, in carloads, graded as 


follows: June 11 
Juneld0 June3 May27 1904 

No..1 hard ........ 3 3 1 ra Se 
No. 1northern.... 106 438 397 133 
No. 2northern.... 189 398 374 263 
, 4 OS ae 256 377 177 148 
, eS ees 339 460 244 eae 
Rejected ... ...... 152 174 102 109 
Nograde.........- 16 17 6 22 
\))) Sa 09 109 123 8 
Macaroni ......... 2 Ss 3 ee 
Mixed wheat ..... 35 45 33 ra 
Western wheat... 4 apa 1 ae 
|| 1.211 2,035 1,418 902 
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RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments at Minneapolis 
by weeks ended Saturday were: 


RECEIPTS June 11 
Junel0 June3 1904 
Wheat, bus.......... 1,099,260 1,408,850 792,120 
BIOUP, DOB si... s. 2006 4,897 4,331 5,950 
Millstuff, tons ....... 456 523 322 
CRE ID. oiccctevess 51,600 60,800 64,600 
eer 401,830 510.000 313,560 
Barley, bus....... .. 80,730 68.640 66,240 
OS een 8,450 8,710 16,800 
Pe OG 6 00555555 9:06 13,500 7,420 40,000 
SHIPMENTS 
Wheat, bus .......... 361,6 316,000 =: 187,150 
yo a ee 208,52 230,678 319,101 
Millstuff, tons ....... 7,232 7,321 6,766 
Barley, bus ......... 38,160 25,200 60,77 
Co OS oT 2,000 5,340 11.900 
PR AID oe Sass trons 10,660 2,460 49,560 


CROP YEAR RECEIPTS 
Receipts of wheat at Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1 to June 10 were as 
follows, with comparisons, in bushels: 





1904-5 1903-4 
Minneapolis............... 79,292,810 75,089,630 
ee eer 21,776,632 26,799,977 
EOI 6 65 s6ke 5 Disaee cicees 101,069,442 101,889,607 
COARSE GRAINS 
Daily closing prices of No. 3 yellow 


corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and bar- 
ley at Minneapolis during the week were, 





per bushel: Corn Oats Rye Barley 
a eee 4734 30% 76%@77% 39@45 
June 8... ». 47% 30% 76%@77% 39@45 
June 9. 48% 30% 76%@77% 6 
June 10. . 49% 313% 76%@77% 40@46 
June 12. .. 50% 30% T6%@77% 40@45 
FONGIS. shave cix 50% 30% 76%@77% 40@46 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 


at Minneapolis, in bushels, were: June 11 
June10 June3 1904 
Lie, REG eae a 75 13.512 10,785 
Mv ccaneuskdee cvnte 1,095,036 1,034,253 358,231 
NAY 6 occsinevacees¥s 134.340 183.743 478,113 
ME aiceancnzs vcs aeene 23,810 26.099 15,307 . 
eer 921.451 927.755 318.520 





Freight Rates 


OCEAN RATES 


Ocean rates on flour, from Atlantic 
ports, as quoted in Minneapolis Tuesday, 
were as follows, in cents oe 100 lbs: 

TOSa— 











Phil- New- 
New Bos- Balti- adel- Mon- port 
York ton more phia treal News 


. 14.06 14.91 16.00 15.00 12.05 oar 








7.00 11.00 10.00 9.00..... 00 
75 7.50 8. 7. "aes 
a inte ainele’ eikeieas eee oe 8) 2 ee 
De sence DR baci c deake “anes 
Md dden.oeene. owen O00. c5< 
Ct Se NU prcie: cca es hae ne 
Christiania ..... 43:00 11.00 13:00 12.00 ....... cco 
Copenhagen .... 11.00 11.00 13.00 12.00 ..... ..... 
Cork 17.71 16.52 18.00 17.52 18.22 
Dublin 11.50 12.50 
Dundee 
Glasgow 5.00 5.00 
Gothenburg .... 14.00 14.00 16.00 15.00 ..... ..... 
Hamburg........ 12.00 12.00 12.00 11.00 ..... 12.00 
1, ARCS Be coe Satine Pasea. idosac meee 
Helsingfors .... 14.00 14.00 16.00 15.00 ..... ..... 
1 Ser SEE cea <occs. banas Venas 
RG c6tbes ox0ks uf 10.00 9.00 10.71 ..... 
Liverpool....... 5.63 5.00 7.00 6.00 6.70 7.00 
OS SR 8.44 6.44 7.00 6.00 6.96 7.00 
Londonderry ... 15.03 13.84 15.84 14.88 15.54 ..... 
Manchester..... 5.63 5.00..... G7) TO) ..... 
Newcastle ...... Saree Lh ee 
Rotterdam...... 7.00 10.00 9.00 8.00..... 9.00 
Riga sais axas's 18.24 17.05 18.00 18.05 18.75 ..... 


Southampton... 11.25 
7 i ee 11.00 11.00 13.00 12.00 ..... ..... 
St. John’s, N. F. 10.00..... ..... 10.00 10.00 ..... 

Owing to frequent changes, the above rates 
are subject to confirmation. . 





KANSAS CITY 


Following are rates on flour for domes- 
tic use, all-rail, Kansas City to points 


named: 
New York........ 27.50 Baltimore........ 23.50 
OStON ...-..------ 29.50 Washington...... 23.50 
Philadelphia ..... 25. Detroit. .....c00- 19.50 
Pittsburg ........ 20.50 Newport News... 23.50 
Albany.......... 26.00 Rochester........ 23.50 
Syracuse......... 23.50 Cleveland ........ 19.00 
Virginia points.. 23. Richmond........ 23.50 


= On 


Scranton........-. 23.25 

Lake-and-rail rates of 2c per 100 lbs less ap- 

ly to all of above points save Detroit, Cleve- 
and and Virginia points. 

Following are tariff all-rail rates on 
flour for export: 


ONO inccscecces 25.00 Philadelphia..... 23.00 
New York........ 25.00 Baltimore........ 22.00 


Following are through rates on flour in 
sacks, Kansas City to the ports named, in 
cents per 100 lbs. Rates via Atlantic are 
probably weak on firm offers: 


A 8B A 8 
Aberdeen... 33.05 32.60 Hamburg... 32.00 30.95 
Amsterdam 30.00 27.80 Leith....... 80.00 28.25 
Antwerp ... 28.00 26.05 Liverpool .. 26.00 25.15 
Bristol...... 30.00 28.55 London..... 27.50 26.15 
Christiania 33.00 31.25 Manchester 28.00 26.70 
Copenhagen 34.00 32.50 Rotterdam.. 29.00 27.05 
Dundee..... 35.25 34.80 Belfast ..... 81.50 30.85 
Glasgow.... 27.50 26.52 Dublin...... 31.50 30.65 


A—Atlantic, B—Gulf 





DETROIT 
Freight rates on flour in cents per 100 
lbs from Detroit to the points named are 
as follows: 


New York........ 13.50 | Sen ee 
Philadelphia..... 11.50 Newport News... 10.50 
Pittsburg ........ OO0” TIMOR iikecciccce os 
Portland ......... 15.50 Baltimore........ 10.50 
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LAKE RATES—MINNEAPOLIS 
Lake-and-rail rates, on flour, feed, oil 
cake, etc., from Minneapolis and Minne- 
sota Transfer, are, in cents per 100 lbs: 






Boston ........... 22.50 Ogdensburg...... 22.50 
pl ee *19.50 Pittston... ...... 18.50 
New York ....... 20.50 Washington...... 17.50 
New York .......*19.50 Syracuse .. ...... 17.50 
Albany........... 20.00 Rochester........ 17.50 
OVO oviineves oss GO: BREAN cess essere MOD 
Schenectady...... 20.00 Cleveland ........ 15.00 
Philadelphia. .... 18.50 Fairport ......... 15.00 
Philadelphia. ....*17.50 Montreal .... .... 22.50 
Utica............. 19.00 Montreal .... .... *17.50 
Baltimore........ 17.50 Portland p 





Baltimore ... ....*16.50 Portland 


Erie .............. 15.00 Providence ...... 22.50 
Binghamton... .. 17.50 Punxsutawney... 17.50 
Corning .......... 17.50 Scranton .... ...: 18.50 
Cortland ......... 17.50 Wayland......... 17.50 
iit be 17.50 Wilkesbarre..... 18.50 
Hornellsville. .... 17.50 Newport News ..*16.50 
OLS eee 17.50 Quebec........... *17.50 
WEG, SROTTis....5<..5 17.50 


*Made only on export shipments. 
Rates from Duluth are 5c less than the above. 





ST. LOUIS . 
Following are the freight rates on flour 
in sacks, in cents per 100 lbs, from East 
St. Louis to foreign ports, via all-rail: 





Amsterdam ...... 21.00: London .......... 18.50 
Antwerp......... Rotterdam....... 20 00 
POIEGBO o6.0 6 bce ssee Manchester ...... 20.00 
Dublin ... Copenhagen ..... 22.00 
Glasgow.... ot) 22.00 
Hamburg i ee 
Liverpool i. (2, er 29.50 





Week’s Flour Exports 


NEW YORK, June 13.— (Special Tele- 
gram.)—Exports of flour, given in bar- 
rels, from all Atlantic and Gulf ports for 
the weeks ending on the following dates, 


















were: June June May June il 

Destination— 10 3 27 1904 
London........... 23.766 16,322 
Liverpool ........ 4,053 7,551 
Glasgow.......... 4,323 8.969 
BEGG ccciseseecss Ah Cle 714 
PEIN oa ck Sasese sie #5 eibe's sanana peeieial 
| SES eae -\ - Seer es S 5.096 
Southampton .... 38 457 357 1,071 
Manchester....... 178 ...... 
BRQITASD o.0cccseesce ee 
Hamburg ........ 3.552 3,800 
Bremen .......... 214 5u0 
BIABEOTEOT 20.655 ceccee cesses 
Rotterdam ....... 3.431 
ee cava e x: se teee 
Copenhagen..... 571 
Denmark......... 1,688 ...... 
Norway, Sweden. 686 
on se dees 4,971 
SS eee 2,413 
San Domingo .... 1,493 
Other W. Indies.. 8,955 
Central America. 36 
ePae 2,699 
Other 8. A....... 25 16.103 
B. N. America... ...... 4,263 
South Africa.... oss teense 
Cy ee 54S 786 

Totals ..........134,.047 94ST 99,032 112,540 





Closing Wheat Prices 


Closing prices of July and cash wheat at 
points named, on each day of the week, 
per bushel, were: 

JULY WHEAT 
Wed Thur Fri Sat Mon Tues 
7 8 9 10 12 13 
Minneap’lis1.0834 1.08% 1.08% 1.08 1.08 1.07% 
Duluth.....1.11% 1.11% 1.11% 1.11 1.11 1.10% 
Chicago.... . R644, .86% 86% .86% 863% .87 
St. Louis... .77% .78 -785, .79%4 «£80 
New York.. .90% 9114 .91% .9144 .91% 
Kansas City .75% -765g 77 
Milwaukee. .86!, .8614  .86% 
Winnipeg. .1.00 9914 1.00% 
CASH WHEAT 








L014 102 


Minneap'lis1.1144 1.11% 1.114% 1.11 1.11% 1.1034 
Duluth.....1.11% 1.11% 1.11% 1.11 1.11 1.10% 
Chicagot. ..1.1234 1.125 1.12% 1.135¢ 1.13% ...... 
St. Louis...1.04% 1.02% 1.08% 1.03 1.04 1.03 


New York— 
1 north’n#1.10% 1.14% 1.14% 


1.14% 1.14% 1.14% 
106% 1.07% 1.05% 1.05% 1.06% 1.07% 


2 redt... 
Kansas City— 

Zhard.... .99 27% 27% 96% .97 9734 

Zred..... .98 97% 97% 6% .97 9644 
Milwaukee.1.13% 1.12% 1.12% 1.12% 1.13% 1.13 
Toledo..... 1.04% 1.02 1.01% 1.01% 1.01% ...... 
Winnipeg.. .99 98144 .9634 1.00% 1.01% .... 


+Fresh arrivals. +Afloat. 

In the above table the price of cash wheat at 
Minneapolis, Duluth (to arrive), Chicago. Mil- 
waukee and Winnipeg is for No. 1 northern, at 
Toledo for No. 2 red. and at St. Louis for No. 2 


hard. 
Weekly Flour Output 


The attached table gives the flour out- 
put at milling centers for two weeks, with 
comparisons, in barrels: June 11 June 13 





Junel0 June3 1904 1903 
225,500 236.690 27 
24 


Minneapolis..... 190,825 3.790 
Duluth-Superior 6.000 


Milwaukee.... 23,310 








22,130 
28,050 








326,970 


Total .......... 220,195 
50 outside mills* 101,710 








onaeaee 405,905 ....... 


Agegr’tespring.. 321,845 
i if 





St. Louis ........ 14,400 = 16.300 8,500 

i 21, 2? 500 = 23.000 8.100 
Indianapolis .... § 7,100 7.855 10,500 
DOOENONG ic cccccece 2, 10,000 =11.400 ° 11,400 
Chicago ........- 8F 15,000 15,000 21,000 
Kansas City..... 21,9: 23,200 19,250 5,600 
ED 03604 cae 11,500 11,200 8.000 28,600 


*Minnesota, Dakota and Iowa mills outside of 
Minneayolis and Duluth. 

+Flour made by mills outside of St. Louis, but 
controlled in that citv. 
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Foreign 


Glasgow 


GLASGOw, June 14.—(Special Cable. )— 
This market is quiet but steady, with little 
or no variation in prices. There is better 
consumptive demand. Prices are as fol- 
lows, net c.i f., per sack of 280 lbs: 






Spring—First patent..... ........ 29s @30s 
Straight. ........ 3. ake .. 30s @Bls 
Prime clear. . . 19s 34@20s 

EEANGAS PATONG. . .. ve g:is +s ins ces @2is 

Winter—First patent ............. @29s 6d 
Extra fancy ......+.0cces cess ae es 25s 6d@26s 
ED a de os eee ¥ ee inp heee ts @25s 

No. 0 Hungarian .................. 288 @29s 

SE RE ae . 13s 6d@14s 

Bet OE ON oc sis ewes daccerna hence £3 17s 6d 


Sales ex-store, not including commission, 
would represent an additional cost of 9d@Is 
per sack. 





Liverpool 


LIVERPOOL, June 14.—(Special Cable. )— 
Market continues quiet and unchanged. 
The summer holiday season checks busi- 
ness. There is a better demand for low- 
grade flour than for any other grades. The 
following quotations show the range of 
prices, c.i.f., per sack of 280 lbs, at which 
flour is salable here: 


Minnesota first patent............ 27s @2is 9d 
Minnesota second patent.......... 258 @25s 9d 
Minnesota first clear.............. 2is @2is 9d 
Minnesota second clear........... ......@...... 
Winter extra fancy.........ssecss ps; @23s 9d 
Winter first patent................ 268 @26s 9d 
Kansas patent ............ 0c. eeees 26s @26s 9d 
Hungarian first grade............. 30s @30s 9d 
RNR SILI aie osUea ss to n'ns sied wislaa ene 40s cust od £4 


Sales ex-store, not including commission, 
would represent an additional cost of 94@1s per 
sack. 





London 


LONDON, June 14. — (Special Cable.) — 
The summer holiday season has _ been 
manifest in the flour market and there is 
little trade. Demand is small. The fol- 
lowing quotations are per sack of 280 Ibs, 
net c.i.f: 













Minnesota first patent ............ 25s 6d@28s 6d 
Minnesota second patent.......... 248  @2xis 
Minnesota first clear.............. 208 @20s 6d 
Minnesota low grade.............. 16s @l16s 3d 
Kansas PATONG. 0.0 sissccccswccsers 24s @24s bd 
HUNGSPIAN....... 2.0060 93 94@303 


Town household, ex-imill. 25s 6d@...... 
ER os 5 sx co cinceiieiones cee neaaes 16s @l6s 6d 
PRPAG DOT CON ss sss seis cyetcseaeuckess £3 17s 6d 

Sales ex-store, not including commission, 
wows represent an additional cost of 9d4@1s per 
sack. 











Amsterdam 


AMSTERDAM, June 14.—(Special Cable. ) 

-Owing to heavy supplies, business has 
been depressed and buyers have had the 
advantage. Flour is a dragging sale. 
Quotations in this market are as follows, 
delivered terms per 190 kilos (220!¢ Ibs): 












Minnesota first patent........ 14 50@..... florins 
Minnesota second patent.... 14.00@..... florins 
PAPGE ClODE oso c ccc caceeceaes 10.12@..... florins 
Choice low grade............. 8.25@..... florins 
BOO-GOG... 6 .ccccncs 7.25@..... florins 





Visible Supply 

The statement of the visible supply of 

grain in the United States is given below 
in bushels (hundreds omitted) : 

-June 10 























At— Wheat Corn Oats Rye B’rly 
Baltimore ........ 75 77 190 ee 
ee ee 137 130 pee 
PRUMPAIO. 5 o cive sin cees 894 18 88t 445 233 
CID oon scases as 1,003 786 1,078 92 1 
Detroit ...... 0.02 156 8 1 1 epee 
ole) Sees RT xssee 1,068 128 188 
ON 65 css) UM” hake Fabam get Teeeae 
Galveston ........ "RE a a ne 
Indianapolis...... 55 147 rr as 
Kansas City ...... 434 58 : eee ee 
Milwaukee ....... 285 9 135 2 111 
Minneapolis ...... 7,112 18 1,095 24 134 
Montreal ......... 275 68 98 33 
New Orleans..... ..... 59 
New York........ 329 107 
Oo, ee 2 47 
Philadelphia ..... | re 
Pt. Arthur, Ont.. 898 
a “ae 1,617 
po). 79 
Toronto ..... ga iks 17 
On canals......... 136 237 9 143 
On Takes .....050:> 488 G68 ..... 71 

NT Ss sr euneie 18,206 7,388 875 1,007 
Last week ........20,034 4 7,7 922 1,227 
Last year.........18,475 4,658 5,377 960 1,618 


Changes for the week: Decrease—Wheat, 
1,828.00 bus; oats, 406,000; rye, 47,000; corn, 1,- 
180,000; barley, 220,000 bus. 





Coarse Grain Prices 
Closing cash prices of corn, oats and rye 
on June 12, at following points, were: 
Corn Oats Rye 








Minneanolls ....:cccscccccesscsss OOM BaMe Tame 
on sce a ccsuicaeaen 31° 78 
EE RR eee. 30% «80 
Re 34 Pies 
MOREE |... canvas caacerawes 50 30% 

NE OC Farrer ee eS 
NI a asco a's ad ce ts'nkbaee 54 32% 83 
pO ES CO ey ay 56 33 78 


Quotations above are on following grades: 
at Minneapolis, Chicago, Milwaukee, Toledo, 
No. 83 vellow corn: at St. Louis, Kansas City. 
New York, No. 2 white. At Minneapolis, Du- 
luth, Chicago, Toledo, Milwaukee, No. 3 white 
oats: at St. Louis, Kansas City, No. 2 white; at 
New York, natural white. At Minneapolis, 
Duluth, Toledo, Chicago, No. 2 rye; at Milwau- 
kee, No. 1 








GOVERNMENT REPORT 


Preliminary returns to the department 
of agriculture on the acreage of spring 
wheat sown indicate an area of about 17,- 
613,000 acres, an increase of 472,000 acres 
or 2.8 per cent, from the estimate of acre- 
age sown last year. The average condi- 
tion of spring wheat on June 1 was 93.7, 
against 93.4 last year: 95.9 on June 1, 1903, 
and a ten-year average of 94.4. 

The average condition of winter wheat 
on June 1 was 85.5, against 92.5 on May 1, 
1905; 77.7 on June 1, 1904; and a ten-year 
average of 79.2. In the principal winter 
wheat states the condition on’ June 1, 
with comparisons, was: ? 

June! May1 Junel ok 
1905 1905 1904 age 


OORIAE bine 6p cso 2 nde HOO 92.0 84.0 78.0 
ENON 560s esse sos von 93.0 $5.0 78.0 
NGIPASEA ......:.:.5.. Ge 97.0 85.0 83.0 
CT er 95.0 58.0 67.0 
Ot nes 78.0 90.0 80.0 80.0 

















ovo tsinse, 95.0 94.0 55.0 71.0 
Tilinois .: 80.0 89.9 81.0 69.0 
Pennsylvani 94.0 95.0 TA.0 85.0 
Oklahoma .........00 75.0 89.0 67.0 85.0 
MNOS ec ciees-c ove wins bee 76.0 94.0 72.0 78.0 
Pa 95.0 95.0 54.0 71.0 

United States....... 85.5 92.5 17.7 79.2 


The following table shows for the five 
principal spring wheat states the acreage 
compared with last year, on a percentage 
basis, and the condition on June 1 three 
years, with a ten-year average: 














Acreage Condition 10-y’r 

compared June aver 

with 1904 1905 1904 age 
Minnesota............ 102.0 92.0 92.0 95.0 
North Dakota ....... 109.0 95.0 94.0 95.0 
South Dakota........ 98.0 92.0 96.0 96.0 
LES ee ane 99.0 93.0 %.0 96.0 
Washington ......... 106.0 97.0 92.0 94.0 
United States...... 102.8 92.7 93.4 94.4 


Based on the government report of con- 
ditions on June 1, the Chicago Trade Bul- 
letin estimates the indicated winter wheat 
crop of the United States at 436,014,000 
bus, and spring wheat at 277,320,000, ora 
total of 713,334,000 bus. The quantities 
applied to the important states are shown 
below (hundreds omitted) : 


WINTER WHEAT 


——-Crop-—— 
. 1905 1904 

Acreage yield — Yi-ld 

1905 bus bus 
‘: 34,018 


CN oes coe. tem gewens 
RD ag oc KG Vie boy 
MINI o-oo kis op weate cla o 
DS isch ppesavakaees 
TRIN Sas cnc ks ecu ee 
OO OO e 
TROON ois cc cn visicines hee 
Kentucky 
Tennessee... 
(ae CO) ee 
Pennsylvania...... ..... 
, rere 
pO Eee 
North Carolina.......... 
EE) beredinncscatades eek 
DRPRIGRE 5 0 occ cceciecsees 
ON NE eee 

rin s cicasars wana 
GI a cas scnxes cave 
Indian Territory........ 270 










3,475 





» sisie'e a''6'6 a 325,375 
SPRING WHEAT 
Minnesota ............... 5,446 
WT OUIIED cn sexs psavecccs 473 
Iowa Sc ReRsKe pwaneR s 5 
North Dakota.... 
South Dakota...... 
Colorado ......... Pn 
Washington ............. 1 
BONE ines kph ss'se6a0 eens 
pO SSSR Ari or tine 
Oe karuia ckvacswon 


Total... 


68,344 
7,484 








| RE rr ee 

Grand total.............. 7 

The final estimate of the department of 

agriculture of spring and winter wheat 

fora series of years is given below in 
bushels (hundreds omitted): 

Winter Spring 

*277 








345 

250,630 

*Indicated crop based on government report 
of conditions on June 1. 

The oats crop of the United States, based 
on the department of agriculture report 
of conditions on June 1, is estimated by 
the Bulletin at 899,911,000 bus. The crop 
for a series of years is officially reported 
as follows in bushels (hundreds omitted) : 


662.086 
ie hewrckieces 638,854 

The acreage reported under barley is 
less than that sown last year by about 
172,000 acres, or 3.4 per cent. The condi- 
tion.of barley was 93.7, against 90.5 on 
June 1, 1904, anda ten-year average of 
89.9. 

The acreage under spring rye showsa 
reduction of 3.8 per cent from last year. 
The condition of rye was 93.6, against 
86.83 0n June 1, 1904, and a ten-year aver- 
age of 88.9. 

The Trade Bulletin makes the indicated 
crop of rye 27,000,000 bus and of barley 
139,000,000 bus, 
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Coopers’ Chips 


Conducted by FREDERICK J. CLARK, 








MINNEAPOLIS, MONDAY, JUNE 12, 1905 











Minneapclis shops probably have 175,099 
pent, Saere ~ nee oe from this 
they have an abnormally large quantit: 
of stock on hand. alliage 4 

For the week ending Saturday, flour 
barrel stock was unloaded by five Mip. 
neapolis shops as follows: elm staves, 9 
cars; heading, 2; patent hoops, 3: birch 
staves, 1; total, 8; 

The use by Minneapolis flour mills of 
27,120 barrels for the week ended Saturday 
represented the consumption of approxi. 
mately 104,000 patent hoops, 71,000 hickory 
hoops, and 53,000 wire hoops. i 

Barre] stock is simply dead. Minneapo- 
lis shops are filled up with stock and pack- 
ages, and they are taking in as litt}. addi- 
tional stock as possible. Under these con- 
ditions there is no thought of making 
purchases. The quotations given are only 
nominal at best. 

Barrel sales at Mineapolis last week de- 
creased 3,800. Considering the ext:emely 
dull condition of the flour market, this 
perhaps should be considered a creditable 
showing. The figures were gre:ily at 
variance with the sales for the sam« week 
in other years, being only about ‘alf as 
large. Of course, dividing 27,255 hils be- 
tween the five shops, leaves a pretty 
meager business for each. The shop: keen- 
ly feel the depressed condition ot ‘rade, 
but are hopeful of better things. The 
make of barrels for the week ex: ceded 
the sales to the extent of 8,440. No svecial 
change is anticipated this week. 

The sales and make of flour barrels '\y five 
Minneapolis shops for the weeks ended on the 
dates given below, were: 












- —Sales —. Make 

1905 1904 1903 1902 = 1900 

June 10...... *27,255 63,660 60.305 42,535 35,690 
June. 3 ...-.. 31,105 32,010 70.785 5. 
y 27 22,515 50,840 99,680 5: 





13.965 48,275 77,440 48.075 33.08 

16,730 30.105 64,125 83,010 11,885 
19.310 16,160 49,930 41,710 36,700 
20,635 30,655 © 37,580 29,965 40,608 
34,855 12,800 20,000 a4 42,205 





70,390 66,755 44,260 ° 8: : 
73,040 41,940 48,410 80,295 61,010 
*These figures include 270 half barre!s, two 
half barrels being counted as one barrel 
The subjoined table shows the flour bar- 
rel sales by Minneapolis shops on the pres- 
ent crop year, with comparisons: 


















1904-5 1903-4 1902-3 1901-2 
September .. 245,330 283,655 253,465 
October ..... 268,460 170,200 
November... 282,475 346,415 
December... 234,590 315,250 
January ..... 251,990 360,555 
February.... 209,545 285,455 
March ....... 302.350 285,275 
ye eee 200,415 129,925 
i Cr 88,075 160,080 303,700 
9months. ..2,033,230 2,286,810 2,547,215 2, 20 
MUD 6 aes cae esse seas 237,710 248,080 2,130 
ER aaa ata alt acon san 169,985 252,890 195,160 
MRO O ER van adiovs 176,680 320,365 217,930 
pF RRA Ae Bn 2,871,185 3,368,550 3,358,340 


Attached are quotations of flour barrel 
stock f.o.b. cars at Minneapolis: 
Michigan elm staves, M $ 
Wisconsin elm staves, M 


@10.00 
50 @ 9.75 









Birch staves, M .... 0... cescercese @ 9.00 
ORE SUAVE TE 0. csaten seee.xeewe 5 @ 9.00 
Head linings, small lots, M...... 325 @ 40 
Head linings, car lots, M........ 26 @ 27 
Basswood heading, set........... 05 @ 056% 
Michigan patent hoops; M....... 9.50 @... wet! 
No. 1 southern hoops, M......... 8.75 @ 9.25 
Illinois and Ohio patent hoops.. 9.25 @ 9.50 
Half barrel heading, set......... 0444@ .04% 
Hickory hoops. M........ son ORO @....0. 
Half barrel staves, M............. 7.50 @ 8.00 


% x 

The Pelham (Ga.) Cooperage & Mfg. 
Co. has burned out.. Loss partly covered 
by insurance. 

A Washington, D. C., baker says: ““The 
use of the barrel as a flour package 1s 
steadily decreasing; sacks are supplanting 
it.” Py 

The Proctor (Ark. ) Coopetage Co. has 
been incorporated with $15,000 capital 
stock. Winston Cranshaw, W. Chittenden, 
William Drummond and others are the in- 
corporators. 

Special reports from northwestern *0ps 
outside of Minneapolis as to the us¢ of 
flour barrels are as follows: 

No. ~Barrele—~ Fo. mt 
shops 5 
8 “ps so aX a 7-990 


Fume WO .....s000 7 8,805 f 805 
TUNA Bint evsicnis 8 4405 5,635 9 11. ‘ 
ge ey 8 6,840 4,745 6 8.0K 
May 20.......... 10 ‘6,880 40 10 15,310 
MAY 9B. c0.s-s0is 9 3420 6515 1 On 
BOS Biicics ces’ 9 6,230 8; 5 Hrd 
YS Spee 9 7,755 7200 8 %t% 
pr. 8.265 7,730 8 14,180 
11,600 11.265 10 . 

[ie Ome 5 408 

11,005 f 5 3 

8455 9,625 8 8,610 


The following were the points report 
St. Cloud, New Ulm, Mankato, Shakopee. R 
Wing, Faribault and Cannon Falls, Minn. k 

The same shops unloaded the following sto¢ 
during the week: 2 cars elm staves. 
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June 14, 1905 


Herbert Bradley, traffic manager of the 
Millers’ National Federation, made the 
following report to the convention at Kan- 
as City: 

a naking my report to this conven- 
tion, | must, to some extent, repeat what 
I said at the meeting of delegates in Chi- 
cago; but as they are matters of impor- 
tance. n0 harm can be done. 

At the same time, I want to point out 
how difficult it is to report, in a state- 
ment of this kind, all that has been ac- 
com}!ished, because the work of the past, 
and ‘or a long time to come in the future, 
must be more or less of an educational 


kind, and while our progress is slow, I 
thin! it is steady. 

In ‘he first place, the most important 
work has been along the line of wheat 


vers flour. When the Federation was 
orga»ized, as everyone knows, it was al- 
mos: .0 impossibility to find a transporta- 
tion . an who would not say positively and 
plain » that it was easier and more re- 
mun: itive for them to handle wheat for 
expo. than the finished product, and toa 
large -xtent they persisted in that opin- 


ion, think largely due to the old condi- 
tion. -ud old ideas handed down to them 
by t cir predecessors, but nevertheless, 
firm! embedded in theirown minds. Con- 
sequ ‘tly, to change those ideas has been 
the « vk of time, and must continue to be 
30, 2 | at the same time, we must be rea- 
sona!. ¢ in our requirements. 

It nevertheless, a fact today that 


withs it any coercive measures, or the 
sligih st antagonism, we have, to a great 
exte:.. induced the transportation com- 
panie to drop the old policy and put our 
finisi. 1 products on a parity of rates. 

By -arity, Idon’t mean the same rate 


exact!, but some of the transportation 
com; snies are still under the impression 
that | costs more to handle flour than 
whee: and, of course, they simply look 
at the bare proposition. It is our aim and 
hops still further change all this, by 


constcutly bringing before them the fact 
that ‘ere are other things to be taken in- 


to co. sideration in the making of the rate; 
namely, the additional haulage they ob- 
tain ‘rom other necessities, of the milling 


requisites, and the further haulage they 
will also obtain through the by-products 
being kept at home and used on our own 
farms and in the raising of livestock, etc, 


and in increasing the size of the crop with 
the same amount of acreage. 

Of course, all this is practically an old 
story to you, as it is in a measure part of 
your daily life and business education, 


but the average transportation man is 
differently situated and has other matters 


on his mind: hence the necessity of con- 
stantly bringing them before him, and 
every miller can do much in this direc- 
tion. You are all more or less on familiar 
terms with some railroad men, and you 
come in contact with many others, not 
forgetting the local agents either. 
Remember the officials of the future are 


largely the agents and employees of to- 
day: therefore, in this educational work 
you can do much to assist by pointing out 
to them matters of this description. 

guess some of the higher officials of 
the transportation companies look upon 


meas an absolute crank on this subject: 
Well, | admit it, because I never lose an 
oppo:tunity to talk it and write about it, 
and ‘* [talk toa railroad man two min- 
utes .¢ has it, and that, in my opinion, is 
the only way we can get improvements; 
not!» too much aggressiveness, but by 
pers'-‘ent argument and a constant point- 
Ing t. the facts. 

Als) emphasizing the fact that if it were 
not >» the manufacturing interests to- 
day. ‘he railroads would not be half so 
pro-. srous, and, furthermore, the farmer 
wou! have a much harder time of it, the 
wh ountry would not be so well popu- 
late’. and, consequently, not so much 
whe. used at home and flour consumed, 
bec » of the fact that a large portion of 
our ulation are foreigners, who would 
hot .ve come to this country but for its 
pro- -rity, and they come largely from 
Col ies where we do not export our 
Whe. or flour. 

; e are facts, and ones that should be 
Dro. “ht home to everyone as positive rea- 
Sor or giving us every opportunity still 
fu ' to develop our manufacturing in- 
ter and, as stated before, every miller 
cal» his share, and must do it, if we 
are hope for entirely satisfactory re- 


sul 


es «don’t expect. it all at once, or think 
‘swe can get it by the use of the stick. 


Let us be firm and at the same time per- 
Sistvit and friendly, because we can never 
~~ iplish lasting results in any other 
ws want justice and equal rights for 
a ae it is against human nature to be 
of ‘a Remember there are other were 
Stun cating the Devil Around the 
people” and when to either a person or 
thu, be says: ‘*You have got to do 


and so,’’? many of you millers here 
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today would be the first to say: ‘‘I will 
be d—d if I do,’’ whereas, on the other 
hand, convince you of the injustice and 
unfairness, and the whole thing is changed. 


BE CONSERVATIVE 


Therefore, I say let’s go slow and be con- 
servative, having some consideration for 
the others’ rights, but always prepared to 
be fair. At the same time, I do believe in 
being ready for action; then, if we are 
conservative, we can get results. On the 
other hand, if we are hasty and jump in 
before we see where it is going to land us, 
our weight is spent and little accom- 
plished. 

Therefore, we want to maintain a 
thorough organization, up to date, every- 
one working and thinking, so that our 
moves are deliberate, and in that way the 
results will be effective, and at the same 
time we will maintain unity and good 
feeling. 

We had a fight on the London Landing 
Clause bill, and Ium glad to say that on 
account of the conservative action of 
President Eckhart, as well as our present 
president, and the past, as well as the pres- 
ent directors of the Federation, we are on 
a very friendly basis, and at the conference 
soon to be held in London, we hope to ar- 
rive at satisfactory results without more 
fighting. 

The same applies to the new Uniform 
Bill of Lading. The railroads admitted at 
the hearing before the interstate commerce 
commission that we had brought out facts 
that were a surprise to them. We madea 
good fight in that, and we have now got- 
ten down to a conference, the roads with- 
drawing entirely the new bill of lading. 


VALUE OF UNITY 


The result of that contest illustrates the 
value of unity, and that to be effective we 
must be working all together with one 
object, and at the same time, conservative. 
The conference is now in session at Nia- 
gara to bring out an entirely new bill of 
lading satisfactory to both shipper and 
railroad, if it is possible to obtain it. 

This result is gratifying to me, person- 
ally, because, without any desire to blow 
my own trumpet, I think I was the first 
to bring this matter to the attention of 
the Federation. 

I would say further on this subject that 
I have laid before a member of the bill of 
lading conference the points that require 
revising, as far as the millers are con- 
cerned. 

PAYMENT OF DRAFTS 


A matter came upat the delegate’s meet- 
ing in connection with drafts payable on 
arrival of shipments, and although no ac- 
tion was taken there was considerable dis- 
cussion. 

The point was that in some of the large 
cities, a few of the buyers, if it suits 
them, let the drafts lie, because they may 
not need the flour, or the market is 
against them. Consequently, they allow 
the miller to hold the bag, besides put- 
ting him toa big risk, because in case of 
loss by fire, after arrival, if the draft is 
not taken up, it is a serious question as to 
who owned the goods, and to say the least, 
there would be a dispute. At the same 
time, it is holding the car, and frequently, 
the roads require all they can get, and the 
undue detention makes feeling. 

As the matter was of considerable im- 
portance, I took it up with several of the 
roads at New York, and if the matter is 
property presented, have every reason to 

elieve it could be arranged that the ship- 
per had a duplicate notice of arrival sent 
to him on such shipments where he want- 
ed to be kept specially posted, or where he 
had any doubts of the draft being paid as 
soon as the car arrived, and if this meet- 
ing considers it of sufficient importance, 
I can take it up further on these lines. 

I also want, in this respect, to emphasize 
the value of conferences. I have always 
found that I could accomplish more ina 
few moments’ talk, face to face with 
transportation men, than it was possible 
to obtain in any amount of correspond- 
ence; hence, if you have any disputes, 
either with railroads, or with your buyers, 
don’t trust the settling to letter writing, 
but get on the train and get at the foun- 
tain-head; it not only pays, but it also 
means a better understanding, and a basis 
for all other disputes if any come up. 

A year and a half ago, Mr. Roos, Mr. 
Sterling, several others and myself took 
a trip in company with General Freight 
Agent Gorman, and. Assistant General 
Freight Agent Cook of the Santa Fé, an 
official of the Rock Island, and several 
others, to investigate the conditions of 
handling flour at New Orleans and Gal- 
veston. 

We had had lots of fault to find, and 
Mr. Roos persuaded the railroads that if 
they would accompany us they would 
more quickly see the difficulties and get 
at the root of same, and the result of that 
trip and close association have been of 
great value generally. 


The prperine of the cars is a matter of 
which I have been talking for years, and 
it is gradually showing progress; likewise 
the non-transferring of flour from one 
car to another. There is no reason for it; 
it is detrimental to the flour, and is also 
an expense to the road, but it is only by 
gradual education that we can improve 
conditions of this kind, and then only by 
conference and friendly intercourse. 


QUALITY OF SACKS 


I want now to speak of the importance 
of the package as an advertising medium, 
as well as utility, and especially of the 
quality of the bag material and the sew- 
ing of the sacks, and I want to impress 
upon you the value of more care in this 
direction. 

You must remember that a sack of flour 
before it gets on the foreign market must 
necessarily have a lot of rough handling, 
even with the best of care, and first of all, 
the material ina Dp many sacks is not 
strong enough and the sewing is bad. 

As I pointed out to the delegates at Chi- 
cago, I believe we should have a standard 
of weight of bag material for export. As 
it is now, there are all weights of material 
used. Some of our best export millers use 
104g oz Dundee mangled jute goods; other 
millers go much lower and use Calcutta 
jute. 

In cotton, the best use 2:35 yards-to-the- 
pound goods; others go as low as 3 yards 
to the pound, but the using of lightweight 
goods isa serious mistake. It irritates 
the buyer; in fact, he frequently goes out 
and buys second-hand sacks of the same 
brand to repack those that look bad, or 
that have become torn, and when I tell you 
that I have seen 200 torns sacks in a ship- 
ment of 500, you will see that itis nota 
credit tothe mill. 

This question of the condition on arriv- 
al is one that the foreign miller is fond of 
using. His argument to the buyer is: 
“IT will give you my flour in good order 
and in nice sacks, but if you buy Ameri- 
can flour, you don’t know how it will 
come.’’ Furthermore, the cotton sacks 
are sold largely tothe storekeepers for 
household trade. How nice a sack looks 
placed in a store with a cut all across the 
face of the bag, and adirty old patch 
roughly sewn on by the steamship com- 
pany or railroad company to stop the leak, 
and yet I have seen thousands like this. 
It hurts the brand and it hurts the trade, 
and on a close margin, the storekeeper is 
going to buy the local miller’s flour every 
time, because it looks better, and is to his 
credit as a storekeeper, as well as to the 
credit of the brand. 

Furthermore, the steamship companies 
have told me that if the miller does not 
think enough of his brand and trade to 
use a good sack, then they must not be 
blamed if they do not take proper care. In 
fact, today the steamship companies are 
often signing receipts to the railroads 
bearing the notation, ‘‘Sacks too weak— 
not responsible for loss of contents.”’ 

Make your brandsa credit, use a good 
sack, and it will in the end more than 
treble the little you save by using a 
a oy tin sack. 

t does not, however, altogether rest with 
the weight; common sense must be used. 


For instance, I have here a piece of materi- - 


al: to look at it it’s very heavy, but try 
and tear it; here is a 2:35-yard material 
and here 2:50 and 3-yard. 

Here also isa pieceI cut off a sack of 
Budapest flour; notice the difference in 
strength and material. It’s not necessary 
to go to this, but it is necessary to use at 
least 2:35. 

Now, as to jute. AsI have stated be- 
fore, in my opinion nothing below 10! oz- 
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to-the-pound, Dundee mangled, should be 
used for export. It carries better, shows 
off the brand better, and if the brand is 
not to be shown off, why do you go to the 
expense of putting it on? With lighter 
material and frequent handling, the flour 
sifts through, and to see the brand on 
such sacks, it has frequently to be 
brushed or beaten. 

I have here alsoa sample of fuzz taken 
out of the sifter on the other side, ata 
sifting of some sacks because they were 
damaged, and but for the fact that these 
sacks had been damaged by water, they 
would not have been sifted. This fuzz, I 
believe, comes from poor jute sacks, the 
strands in it tosome extent from poor 
workmanship in the bag factory in the 
sewing of the sacks. All the strands can 
never, probably, be avoided, but the light- 
weight material is more fuzzy than the 
heavyweight, and all Calcutta goods more 
so than the Dundee mangled, not except- 
ing the Calcutta mangled. 

Now I come to the sewing by the pack- 
ers. I have watched the discharge of 
steamers in Europe and have seen 50 per 
cent of the sacks badly sewn by the pack- 
ers; not enough stitches; sewn over the 
roll at the mouth, instead of through the 
roll, and lugs badly fastened. 

Ihave here a pamphlet, written some 
time ago and published by one of the mill- 
ing press, afterward reprinted by the Kan- 
sas Milling & Export Co., and as Mr. Roos 
had an extra lot of copies, he has kindly 
given me same. These points are all cov- 
ered in detail by illustration, and I hope 
you will get one, as it is of great impor- 
tance, and is written as the result of about 
thirty round trips across the Atlantic to 
all points in Europe where American 
flour is handled. . 


DELIVERIES 


In closing, I want to say a few words on 
deliveries. If you sell more than 1,000 
sacks at one time, we will say for prompt 
shipment, of course, you have 14 days in 
which to ship it out, but the average buy- 
er, who has probably bought it from your 
agent, does not keep a big storage capaci- 
ty, and wants a regular supply. 

Therefore, try and split it up: best of 
all, ascertain what size lots your buyers 
want the goods in, and try to accommo- 
date them. Don’t ship it all out the first 
days or the last days, but distribute it; it 
will help your buyers and thereby help 
you, and I am saying this as the result of 
hundreds of complaints on this very point 
from European buyers. 

Now, you say if we do separate it, it will 
probably all get onthe same ship. It 
mizht sometimes, but you can guard 
against this largely in your contract with 
the transportation company. Consignees 
this year have somefew complaints to 
make about this and delays, and these are 
matters you can guard against and not 
what I can well regulate. For instance, on 
account of the falling off in the business, 
the steamship companies have reduced 
their service, so that if a shipment misses 
one boat, there have been times when it 
remained four or five weeks before anoth- 
er sailing. 

This can be largely guarded against by 
ascertaining before booking what service 
the steamship company has, and making 
contracts with the line that has a suitable 
sailing after you have allowed sufficient 
time for the flour to get to the seaboard. 

Furthermore, practically all the steam- 
ship companies will now contract to take 
the flour within a specified time after ar- 
rival at seaboard. Do your bookings in 
this way. If you can not get what you 
want in this direction, let me know and I 
will do what I can to help you. 





A CAMPAIGN FOR WHITE FLOUR 


Text of the Address on that Subject, by William E. Castle of 
Louisville, Delivered at the Mass Convention at Kansas City 


In the modern commercial system, the 
selling of products is a most important 
department, for in the selling end may be 
easily yielded up all the savings in the 
purchase of the raw material, and in the 
economics practiced in the manufacture. 

In these days of fierce and ruthless com- 
petition, the sales department calls to its 
aid all those adjuncts which may develop 
a demand for or enhance the selling value 
of the product. é 

In this direction, sales managers have 
largely come to recognize the value of ad- 
vertising, and they eagerly use it. To 
most of us it is now an old story, for the 
bulletin boards of our cities, the signs in 
our street cars, the pages of our maga- 
zines, and our daily papers, all bear evi- 
dence to the enormous energy and im- 
mense amount of money spent along this 
line. 

GROWTH OF ADVERTISING 

Advertising has crept into every indus- 
try, and into every branch of business, 
and whereas a few years ago, flour adver- 
tising was almost an unknown proposi- 
tion, it has now developed so that the en- 


tire list of flour mills fromthe largest to 
the smallest may find on the ledger quite 
an amount charged to advertising account. 

The money spent in advertising flour 
brands is utilized in all those up-to-date 
progressive plans and ideas that intelli- 
gence and education can devise, and we 
are all, more or less, familiar with the re- 
sults. 

But I am not here to dwell upon adver- 
tising of special brands, for at the request 
of your president and your secretary, I 
have been asked for suggestions regarding 
a campaign in behalf of white flour. 

In our suggested campaign, we are con- 
fronted in the out-set with a serious ob- 
stacle, and that is, it must be done with- 
out money or at least without Federation 
money, for you well know if our Federa- 
tion had extra cash to spare, our presi- 
dent, and his able assistant would readily 
find a place for it without resorting to ad- 
vertising; and furthermore, any reason- 
able sum that might be appropriated for a 
campaign would uikely produce little or 
no result, for even with $100,000 at our dis- 
posal plastered over the country on white 
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flour from California to Maine the impres- 
sion left would only be in spots, and so 
thin that it would wash out with the first 
rain. 

Now white flour, as we refer toit, means 
the usual product of mills grinding wheat, 
and is in contradistinction to and a dif- 
ferent proposition from graham flours, 
whole wheat flours, unbolted flour, break- 
fast foods and other foods of like manu- 
facture. 

AN EDUCATIONAL CAMPAIGN 

A campaign for white flour would be a 
general proposition covering as it would, 
all the various grades of white flour under 
any and all brands of all the mills, and 
such a campaign would necessarily be an 
educational one, and of course, slow and 
by degrees, and should be conducted by a 
central headquarters, with a well-defined 
plan for especially enlisting in behalf of 
the campaign the efforts of those who are 
to be benefited by it. 

A campaign for white flour must be 
largely by the millers themselves all over 
the country, each lending his aid to the 
work, and while individual results may 
be small, the sum total would be enorm- 
ous. 

The individual mill is hardly likely to 
alone work out and undertake details of 
efforts producing results for general bene- 
fit even though such efforts may result in 
some individual good. 

GENERAL IMPRESSIONS MOST EFFECTIVE 

In a campaign among the masses, it is 
not advisable to work closely into detail, 
for a general proposition.is what to bring 
home. The masses~are very apt to accept 
general impressions without full regard to 
the whys and wherefores, and in this con- 
nection we can readily refer to the errone- 
ous impression that the public has accept- 
ed with regard to alum baking powders. 

There is a general and well-defined be- 
lief that alum baking powders are more 
impure than cream of tartar baking pow- 
der. There is also a very erroneous and 
general impression that flours made now 
are not as good as the flours made by the 
o]d stone mills. This impression carries 
with it the belief that rough, unbolted 
flours are more nutritious than white 
flour, and that low-grade flours contain 
more nutriment than patent flours, and 
these mistaken ideas are largely responsi- 
ble for the demand for breakfast and 
rough, unbolted foods. 

In those days where only a small per 
cent of patent flour was taken from the 
wheat, it may have been that the greater 
per cent of flour in the low grades carried 
with it a greater per cent of nutriment, 
but our modern and improved methods of 
milling put the greater per cent in the 
patent, and our improved methods of puri- 
fication result in the patent or white 
flour being not only the most nutritious, 
but freest from impurities. This is a fact, 
however, to which the public has not at 
all been educated. , 

Plans which produce results for special 
brands would hardly appeal in behalf of 
white flour, for, in advertising special 
brands, you appeal in different ways to difr 
ferent ideas, and in different sections to 
different tastes. Your advertising to the 
jobber is a different proposition to your 
advertising to the baker, retailer or con- 
sumer: but in a white flour campaign you 
appeal to all alike. You cover the field 
from Maine to California, from the Lakes 
to the Gulf, and your main arguments are 
the same everywhere, and they are good 


ones. Two main arguments, but they are 
strong. One argument is Purity and the 


other is Nutritive Value, and on these two 
arguments you can easily afford to make 
your stand. 

WHITE FLOUR THE PUREST FOOD 

For it is a fact to be proud of, and every 
miller in this room, and every miller in 
this country should be proud of the fact 
that of all the articles of food placed on 
the market, white flour stands practically 
single and alone as the absolute pure food. 
The finger of suspicion is pointed less at 
white flour than it is to any other manu- 
factured food you might name. 

With regard to nutritive value: the 
United States government by most careful 
tests and examinations has fully demon- 
strated the high nutritive value of white 
flour, and has proven beyond a doubt, cent 
for cent, dollar for dollar, white flour 
yields more energy and more strength 
than any other manfactured food. (See U. 
S. Farmers’ Bulletin No. 142.) 

ARGUMENTS A NECESSITY 

Now an advertising campaign demands 
as a necessity arguments to sustain the 
proposition, and here you have two of the 
strongest and most forcible arguments you 
could desire. 

But-how will you deliver these argu- 
ments? 

Millers may not have much money, but 
they have lots of energy, and this energy 
is what I would draw upon in this adver- 
tising campaign—the energy of the small 
miller as well as the energy of the large 
miller—the eneryzy of the individual as 
well as the energy of the association. 

I would have you, one and all, go to 
your plants, tell the facts to the people in 
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your office, to the boys in* your mill, to 
your home folks, and to your citizens. I 
would have you put the facts in every sack 
and barrel of flour that leaves your mill. 
Iwould have you publish the facts in 
every letter that you mail. I would have 
you place the facts on every bit of printed 
paper that you furnish grocers for distri- 
bution, for it is ammunition to shoot at 
the consumer, and would help in the edu- 
cation of the consumer with regard to the 
merits of white flour. 


PUBLICITY BUREAU RECOMMENDED 


I would organize in your Federation a 
publicity bureau to largely stimulate you, 
and furnish you with the facts so that 
you, millers, would push the advertising 
campaign yourselves. 

Your publicity bureau, co-operating 
with the Federation, would assist you in 
working up facts intoreadable form, fur- 
nishing electrotypes for printed matter, 
and, by contracting for large quantities of 
advertising matter, supply you for distri- 
bution at nominal low rates. This bu- 
reau could furnish white flour literature 
to be distributed by the mills in furnish- 
ing the grocers counter-pads bearing the 
miller’s advertisement as well as the gro- 
cer’s advertisement, and also showing 
white flour arguments for the consumer. 

This publicity bureau might secure a 
live, active, and up-to-date advertising 
concern who would readily engage in the 
work because of the profits that came to 
them through their connection with mill- 
ers, and. who would be constantly stimu- 
lated to keep up the campaign among the 
millers, and through the millers among 
the consumers. 

The publicity bureau would have other 
arguments besides those I have mentioned, 
for these are not the only facts at your 
command, as there is another line of at- 
tack whieh I would espouse, and which in 
the past, has been brought to bear against 
the milling industry, and could just as 
well be used in its defense. I refer to the 
attacks that have been made against white 
flour by breakfast-food people, who have 
spent thousands of dollars in attempting 
unjustly and falsely to convince the con- 
sumer that white flour is harmful and 
causes appendicitis. 

BREAKFAST FOODS CAUSE APPENDICITIS 


Let us look into the facts. Do you know 
that Dr. Wiley of Washington with his 
‘*Poison Squad’’ has been feeding a class 
entirely on breakfast foods? Do you know 
that one of his pupils was suddenly at- 
tacked with appendicitis and had to be 
operated upon quickly? 

Do you know that another one showing 
symptoms of the same disease was forced 
to give up eating the breakfast food? 

You may not Know these facts, but they 
are facts that ought to be known. 

Again, take the death rate of any of the 
large cities as a basis, you will find that 
11,000 deaths are caused annually by ap- 
pendicitis, without taking into count the 
many thousands of painful operations sub- 
mitted to by individuals. 

Do you know that this enormous loss by 
death and immense pain is largely in the 
cities where breakfast foods are most con- 
sumed, and is less prevalent in the coun- 
try districts where breakfast foods are not 


so freely used. 

Publish these facts. Publish the Purity 
of White Flour. Publish the facts about 
the products of people who try to hurt 
your business, and, by combined efforts, 
every consumer of the country can be 
made aware of the facts. 


THE GOVERNMENT AS AN ALLY 


In a campaign, I would call to our help 
a most formidable ally, who I believe 
would probably give you help if your Fed- 
eration but says the word, and that ally is 
the United States government, which is in- 
terested in the matter of pure foods and 
has given information regarding the puri- 
ty of white flour far and wide distribu- 
tion. 

The government, at present, issues bul- 
letins embracing a great amount of detail 
which does not appeal to the consumers, 
and could readily issue at far less expense 
and in greater quantities leaflets bearing 
facts regarding white flour, and the mills 
of the country would readily help the gov- 
ernment see that these were distributed 
where they would do the most good. 

The government believes the welfare of 
individuals largely depends upon the food 
they eat, and if they eat good food we 
have good citizens, and that white flour 
produces the very best of citizens. 

In this campaign, if properly planned 
and energetically worked out, while the 
returns may not come in a day, gradually 
and surely the consumers of the country 
will realize the value of white flour. And 
while the increase in the consumption of 
white flour may be only a small per cent, 
it would mean enormous returns to the 
milling industry as a whole. 

In closing my remarks, I will call atten- 
tion to one general proposition of adver- 
tising. As paradoxical as it may seem, yet 
it is true, that nowhere can more money 
be spent and less results obtained, and less 
money spent and more results obtained 
than in advertising. 
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COST OF MANUFACTURE 


E. D. Lysle of Leavenworth Considers Its Relation to Flour Values, in an 
Address to Federation Mass Convention 


In collaboration with Messrs. Allen and 
Hoffman, E. D. Lysle of the Kelley & 
Lysle Milling Co. gave members present 
at the Mass Convention of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation some good advice as to 
cost of flour production. He said: 

It has been rightly said that the millers 
of the United States are one of the most 
progressive set of men engaged in any 
manufacturing business. Asarule their 
plants are kept up to date, the latest ma- 
chinery is eagerly sought after, and all la- 
boring saving devices and machines for 
improving the quality of our American 
flour are promptly installed. They are en- 
ergetic in gofng after business, not only 
at home but throughout the foreign coun- 
tries, and the reputation of American 
flour has been very carefully looked after 
by our fraternity. 

I believe that in spite of the miller’s en- 
terprise and push there is one feature con- 
nected with the business of all mills 
which we are sadly neglecting, and that is 
the cost of production. I dare say there is 
not another manufacturer in the United 
States who pays so little attention to the 
actual cost of production as does the mill- 
er. And yet this to my mind is the most 
necessary feature of conducting a success- 
ful milling business. 

A few years ago when huge profits were 
being made by millers, costs and yields 
were a secondary consideration, but times 
have changed, margins are too close and 
competition too fierce to overlook such 
matters. The manufacturer in every other 
line of business knows to the fractional 
part of a cent exactly what it costs to pro- 
duce his finished products. But not so 
with a great many millers. 


BOASTING OF LOW COST 


It seems to Ke a favorite ‘‘stunt’’? with 
many millers when attending millers’ con- 
ventions to boast of their low cost of pro- 
duction. Not long ago in conversation 
with a group of millers from different 
parts of the country I heard statements 
made as to cost of production; and one 
miller claimed he was producing his flour 
for a trifle less than 20c per bbl, another 
claimed it was costing him 35c per bbl, 
and others stated that their cost varied be- 
tween these two extremes. 

I will venture to say that there is mot a 
mill in the United States that can produce 
flour as low as 20c per bbl if every item of 
expense which should rightly be taken in- 
to consideration is included. 


BE HONEST WITH YOURSELF 


Now understand me, I do not wish to 
condemn a miller for trying to keep down 
his cost of production. It should be the 
aim of all millers to keep the cost down to 
the very lowest point, but in doing so let 
us be honest with ourselves and include 


what should be rightfully charged up to ~ 


the expense of making a barrel of flour; 
and it should be the duty of every miller 
to figure this up in an intelligent manner 
so that he may know exactly what it costs 
to make a barrel of flour. 

The miller should be just as careful in 
knowing what his cost of production is as 
the yield he is making. If the miller is 
laboring under the impression that he can 
produce flour at 20c per bbl and his neigh- 
bor is figuring conservatively and taking 
into consideration everything that goes to 
make up the cost, and finds that he can 
not figure safely at under 35c per bbl, then 
these two millers as competitors are at a 
disadvantage. 

The miller who flatters himself that he 
can make a barrel of flour for 20c, figures 
his selling price avcordingly and his com- 

etitor who is figuring on a 35c basis, to 
hold his trade, is compelled to meet the 
price. 

In figuring cost I believe the millers 
should take into consideration the follow- 
ing items: 

Fuel. 

Insurance. 

Interest on borrowed capital. 

Labor throughout mill and steam plant. 

Expense in mill for repairs. Supplies. 
Lubrication. 

General expense, including advertising, 
salaries to officers, office employees, travel- 
ling men, and miscellaneous expense. 

Probably most mills take into consider- 
ation the foregoing items of cost, but in 
addition to these I believe we should fig- 
ure: 

Interest on value or cost of plant, say 
five per cent. 

Depreciation of machinery, say seven 
per cent, (Though this may possibly be 
considered too conservative. ) 

Depreciation of buildings, say one and 
one-half to three per cent. 

The sum of all these items of expense 
should be divided by the number of bar- 
rels actually made during the year or sea- 


son, and this will give a fair estimate of 


the cost per barrel, and will figure not far 
from 30c. 
INTEREST ON VALUE OF PLANT 

With reference to the item ‘‘interest* on 
the value or cost of the plant” which [ 
have figured at five per cent, I will vep- 
ture to say that there are nota dozen mills 
in the country that take this into consid- 
eration when figuring cost of production, 

I was discussing this very matter with 
a miller a short time ago and he stated 
that as there were only two stockholders 
in his company and as each drew a good 
salary, he considered his salary was suff- 
cient interest on his invested capital, 
Now, this miller was giving the business 
his entire attention. Had the mouey in- 
vested in the mill been invested in four or 
five per cent securities, it woul! have 
been making him an amount commiensu- 
rate with his salary; and he then would 
have been in condition to divert his atten- 
tion to some other line of business at 
probably just as good a salary as ie was 
drawing from his mill. 

DEPRECIATION OF MACHINE? } 

The item of ‘‘depreciation of 3) achin- 
ery’’ should necessarily be taken i: 0 con- 
sideration by all mills in figuring © » their 
cost. There are very few machin. used 


in flouring mills that have an act’ +e life 
time of more than ten years. ~ ‘ter a 
period of ten years the progressive ‘niller 


usually has a new mill. 

Old machines have of necessity .« be re- 
placed by new ones, and, therefor». it is 
right and fair that the miller shov.d fig- 
ure this depreciation, which goes o» from 
year to year as a fixed charge, in wth his 
cost of production. 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUN' 


No doubt all practical millers ch: rge off 
a certain amount of depreciation ex: )) year 
to profit and loss, but fail to take tis de 
preciation into consideration in jivuring 
their cost of production. Suppose « mill- 
er would have a bad year where ¢«mpeti- 
tion were very keen, a large amount of new 
territory were develeped, and little or no 
profit could be made out of the milling 
business. 

The miller who figured depreciation in 
his cost of production would about break 
even, while the miller who failed to do so 
would find he had less assets at the end of 
the year than when he started. Deprecia- 
tion is bound to take place and if it is con- 
sidered a fixed expense in cost of produc- 
tion, the miller can certainly figure his 
selling price on a more intelligent basis. 

The same argument will also hold good 
so far as buildings are concerned. Our 
mill buildings and elevators are (eterio- 
rating every day, and their value is depre- 
ciating annually. I believe this should be 
taken into consideration by all millers. 


TAKING DAILY YIELDS 


It is said that a great many millers are 
lax in the matter in taking daily yields. I 
can hardly believe that any enterprising 
miller can neglect this essential feature of 
his business. You will all agree with me 
that the matter of yields is absolutely 
necessary in order to conduct the milling 
business in an intelligent manner. But 
let me assure you all, gentlemen, that it 
is of no greater necessity than the feature 
of cost of production. No accurate cost of 
production can be made except by experl- 
ence. : 

Suppose I started a new mill, and had 
wguae toes in the milling business before. 
My neighbor tells me that in order to fig- 
ure my selling price I should add ~c pel 
bbl for cost of production. At the end of 
six months or a year I figure this cost of 
production and find that it has «ost me 
36c.. The result would be that would 
have lost money or been working for s!ory- 

I believe that all millers should fixe up 
the cost of production at least eve'y Six 
months in order to find out what |' act: 
ally costs to produce flour duril that 
period. During the next six montis the 
cost for the previous period can be sed as 
a basis for selling price. 4 

In addition to this, in taking off from = 
books a detailed statement showii'= 60S 


of production for each six months, :' pile 
the miller a very good chance to »"4 ire 
the various items of expense whic + 


up the cost of production and to fd a 
if his labor, fuel, or other expel-«s 4 


running above a normal figure. — t — 
also bring out very forcibly the fa«' i “J 
a few shut-downs of a week or ten @ : 


at a time during a period of six 10M 
will rapidly increase the cost of making 
flour. 





The Italian government proposes eA 
duction in the import duty on flour to 7 
extent of 16c a bbl. This is not importa 
the pen still being yn’ high in comp 
son with the duty on wheat. 
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Chinese Banks at New Year 


1 United States Consul Anderson, Hangchau, 
ina.) 


Apparently the Chinese banks of Hang- 
chau have survived the crisis of the Chi- 
nese New Year and have commenced the 
year with prospects of success. All the 
ianking business of Hangchau isin na- 
tive bauks, none of the foreign banks of 
China having @ branch here at the present 


From 


e. 
"Chinese New Year generally brings a 
failure or two in every city of conse- 
quence in the Empire. This year two 
Hangchau banks were reported in ex- 
tremis, as a result of the failure of two 
native bunks in Shanghai, the Shanghai 


concer: being in trouble by reason of the 


failure of Canton banks. The general 
underst nding is, however, that they real- 
ized upon some of their securities in time 
tomeet -ll the obligations which faced 
them ai he close of the year. : 

To appreciate the position of the Chinese 
banks: New Year it is ner? to ap- 
preciat: «be position New Year holds in 
the bus: :ess as well as the social economy 
of the ( :inese people. The Chinese New 


Year is ie one great holiday of the Em- 
pire’s po ople. All business ceases for sev- 
eralda - each year to celebrate it. This 


year th. celebration proper will cover four 
days, F). 8,4, 5and 6, and during that 
period ‘. .re will be no mails into the inte- 
rior fv 1 the coast, all steamship and 
mail ce uections between Hangchau and 
Shang! will cease, daily newspapers 
will no’ be delivered, ifthey are published 
at all, «1d everything will be given over 
to celeb’ stion. 

The :ial celebration will last for two 
weeks . 1d the offices of the et phic 
govern) cuts are closed during that period 
or long But more than this, in a busi- 
ness wis, it isa rule of Chinese business 
and soc. «ty that all debts shall be paid at 
the Chi: ese New Year. Possibly they will 
have to »e paid through the contraction of 
new deis, but paid in some form they 
must The attempt is of course, to 
pay then in money. The drain upon all 
banks i: something enormous. It is very 


much ~ it would be in the United States 
if all debts were made payable at the same 
time, and banks should refuse credit until 
they knew what the outcome of the situa- 


tion was to be. 
The exchange between Hangchau and 
Shanghai ordinarily is about 40c on $100. 


For ten days previous to the Chinese New 
Year it has been $1 on $100, the promise 
being that it will return to the old rate 
after tie New Year is past. Interest rates 
demanded of the patrons of banks for 
loans over New Year will run as high as 
20 per cent a month. Asa matter of fact, 
loans among natives at from 4to6 per cent 
amonth arecommon at all times. There 
1ough money in China to properly 
transact the business of the Empire, and 
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what money there is does not go as far as 
it ought to go because of the inadequate 
means of communication and the extor- 
tionate rates of exchange. 

Banking business in China is hazardous 
at best, and when the pressure of a custom 
like that surrounding the New Year 
comes, it takes skillful management to 
keep a concern going and at the same time 
make money. The business of China 
generally is subjected at all times to drains 
and tolls, to discounts and exchange 
charges on the part of banks, which would 
not be tolerated in other countries. 

This trouble, as well as the financial dis- 
tress which surrounds the Chinese New 
Year, will not be done away with until the 
Empire has a monetary system which will 
make ruinous discounts between varieties 
of money impossible and which will allow 
the augmentation of the actual metallic 
monetary volume in the nation with paper 
currency of a sort now impossible. One 
of the chief anxieties of business people 
in some of the larger cities of China at 
the close of the year is to weed out of their 
collections notes of native banks which are 
expected to fail. 

The general banking and financial situa- 
tion in Hangchau is unusually sound, as 
matters go in Chinese cities generally. 





Supply of Contract Wheat 


Fifty-seven per cent of the wheat in the 
official visible supply of the United States 
is of contract grade, against 31 percent in 
1904. Seven leading markets have 7,488,000 
bus of contract wheat, a decrease of 1,774,- 
000 bus in May, but an increase of 2,144,- 
000 over a year ago. These markets have 
in the aggregate 12,315,000 bus of all kinds 
of wheat, out of a total of 15,721,000 bus 
in the visible supply in the United States, 
a decrease of 5,074,000 bus last month, an 
of 488,000 from last year, showing a larger 
consumption of the low than of contract 
grades. The contract stock at the seven 
points is 62.6 per cent of the aggregate 
this year, against 44.5 last year. Minne- 
apolis has 62 per cent of the present sup- 
ply. It isa most striking showing, indi- 
cating lighter supplies of low grades and 
a larger consumption of them than in 
other years, leaving the higher grades for 
speculative purposes and for consumption 
at the end of the season. Comparative 
supplies of contract wheat at the six mar- 
kets (hundreds omitted), are: 











June 3 May3 Junel 

1905 1905 1904 

BAAN oi aoa sc scesses 1,084 2,138 900 
Minneapolis... ....... 4,692 4,594 3,548 
MINE. 55 000-4 s'sausie ee 42 1,149 235 
Se a eee 1,413 1,174 122 
ee Rees 212 198 329 
MEN Cas care aaciee nese 45 9 210 
Contract, bus....... 7,488 9,262 5,344 
Total stock ........-+++ 12,315 17,389 12,803 


—Chicago Trade Bulletin. 


The exports of wheat from the United States, according to the last report of the bureau 


of stati-tics, department of commerce and 1 








abor, have been as follows, in bushels: 

















April — -—Ten months ending April—. 
Countries exported to— 904 1905 190% 904 1905 
Waited Kingda. <tc rcccens ccd cnaerennvaess 319,023 48,380,970 22,475,597 3,819,561 
BOWUIN «555: 5ee cane ae ae teen entea 82,000 9,840,300 4,111,337 63,4 
1,730,383 709,808 32,000 
12,853,015 7,321,764 100,040 
Te: sean | “nelsawers 
10,845,753 2,956,327 16,000 
; 3,964,915 [ae 8=—S—~S«wS nw 
ar 4,748,280 1,184,565 70,934 
ont 23,759 25,962 12,420 
x 603,164 732,736 20, 
“gh 393 1,254 2% 
POUL AMOMGRS «tauren sased case ecco ees xe 577 343,763 24,841 204 
ASA and QOooantie.. <sceess seichsiksdoarseieene 783 5,160,200 1,100,747 91,509 
Biitish Atriogi cots 0, cots: cuts) Ma nin eae 2,000 6,491,968 831,722 31,902 
Au other Atmos: .7,cucec. cate newcunetsiaeaay ohaaeee.  pasesies ly I 
Potals ...icsiskgpaaeune st meee een 724,969 49,506 100,990,199 42,722,224 4,259,106 
Th ‘ports of flour from the United States, according to the last report of the bureau 
of sts sties, department of commerce and labor, have been as follows, in barrels: 
Ex: -———-April———. ——Ten months ending April—. 
Unies ted to— 1905 90% 1904 1905 
B a t SINQHOUE. sccsvarsscaahonanncalec dace 474,870 154,304 8,415,871 8,125,268 2,165,748 
PeTIUN . .rs'sssenpessnhtendadennta naeubaeinsth Se .\ asaeeas 58,720 35,099 j 
ADCO . .csnecennasianad anmseeama due omintce te eee Lo) eee 2,351 25 
BODILY, oc sane geadah eeeneeerne enue Rann 30,889 12,924 746,305 496,682 123,572 
x. O99:n0¢.0 wneeia hed Mip aca alattaeGn te a eilk aoe aun oem 275 4,371 440 1,087 
Rin MOS 5 « <vikeb shawn tebeaalUekoaea enn ee 66,756 17,280 1,029,051 834,536 361,437 
Oth t 08008 eee ee nse ooencceses pbeseseses cuss 11,057 19,972 A 46,5 71,962 
Brit BPOMO, csssis oO eee ones ceee weeeesccceee 25.580 13,127 464,980 302,071 194,162 
Conn NOt AmambORs 005150 s050ases a 0eis 13,885 4,705 187,587 168,060 62, 
M. Am'ric’n Statesand British Hondur’s 29,805 45,072 1888 233,908 305,121 
FetiCO ...0:s00'causatind Ouse apTNAAae es PEE 2,738 6.287 47,706 33,335 47,219 
Ot] Weer 14 eusthsi caus sakadsnea even eaten 56,171 73,487 445,652 526,879 556,381 
Bi Vest Indies and Bermuda............ 43,372 83,114 746,384 801,259 626,574 
36,098 17,361 457,700 331,309 176,753 
8,947 3,464 59,594 100,87! 66,332 
9,988 67,450 331,132 357,642 364,571 
8,941 9,900 = by 62,541 
9,521 18,630 1,287,799 1,199,565 886,906 
ish A . : 73,248 176,088 493,822 1,380,767 1,008,699 
Sit AMOUR sin cc doah onteonende araioe 254 801 520,383 5,608 1,364 
Other wae WORIIR gos nook k's, aakernaatie 409 3,436 10,224 6,957 12,885 
British we pnd Ooeamia eee ieee ceace 6,632 4,242 194,512 119,682 28,249 
All olen rama tttseeeessseseee sees scceas eeee 23,459 3,419 873,530 407,985 173,650 
Gihans. r TIO a <0 haedicncakebawnnhd conn tand 3,922 7,020 40,655 71,131 31,622 
OP COURORIOR: isis ntebwaliaen ci doanerete are ee ® 11,879 8,416 366 
Totals ..issesdhstgpiacachiacn eee 947,751 742,358 16,723,981 15,668,483 —-7,337,167 





The wheat flew down the flue, 
And fell twixt rollers two. 

A crushing power— 

And then the flour 


Flew down another flue. —Barr. 





The Miller 
BY JOHN NUTTY, JR. 


A miller is a man with a wrinkled face 

and no money. He has the wrinkles be- 
cause he gives all his money away. He 
makes flour in sacks with roses and birds 
on them. My father says he is a miller be- 
cause he doesn’t know how to be anything 
else but Bill Smilie’s dad says it is be- 
cause he ain’t good for anything else and 
.the Lord never made anything in vain. If I 
was a miller I’d have a bully pond and 
swim lots in it. Millers is funny folks. 
They have fun going to meetings and talk- 
ing and getting mad. They don’t have 
much other fun. 





*’Twas Excelsior 


The shades of night were falling fast 
As down the café aisle there passed 
A girl who bore what looked like rice, 
Yet called she it by this device— 
“Excelsior !”’ 





“Tis not ‘Sawdusto,’’’ she explained, 

‘“‘Nor ‘Mat in Middlings,’ hulled and grained, 

Nor yet ‘Near-Fodder’ nor ‘Chew-Chew’— 

This breakfast food is something NEW— 
“Excelsior !"’ 


—Boston Post. 





Adam & Eve Joke No. 290,873 


‘‘Tt’s a good thing we moved into the 
country before these youngsters came to 
bless our home,’’ remarked Adam to his 
wife as he trotted Cain on one knee and 
little Abel on the other; ‘‘landlords are 
becoming so strict nowadays.”’ 

—Gamp. 





If there’s anywhere about the mill 
A stock of sprouted wheat, 
Or musty corn, or clippings or 
Screenings, husks or cheat, 
Or barley, rye, or millet seed, 
Or stuff that rats won't eat, 
Just run it to the screenings roll 
And put it in the feed. 
—Bath Mitts. 


Teacher—‘‘Imprint it on the tablets of 
your memory.” | 
Tommy—‘'I can’t. Ma gave me all the 
tablets when I had the tummyache.”’ 
—Barr. 


Two salesmen were holding forth on the 
fireproof qualities of the safes made by 
their respective houses. The one from St. 
Louis told of an experiment alleged to 
have been made by his company by put- 
ting a cat in a safe and building a fire all 
about and over it, with no ill result to the 


cat. 

The Chicago man declared that his com- 
pany had tried the same test, heating the 
ante ved hot. The cat when taken out was 
dead. 

‘*Aha,’’? said his competitor ‘‘Roasted, 
was it?’’ 

‘*No,’’ said the Chicago man solemnly, 
‘*the poor cat was frozen to death.”’ 


—Brum. 
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Special Notices '. 


The rate for Want advertisements in this 
department is 20c a line of seven words 
minimum charge $1. For the benefit o 
those out of a position, advertisements of 
Situations Wanted will be accepted at one- 
half the above figures, both as to price and 
minimum charge. 

Cash must accompany the order to avoid 
the opening of transient accounts. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED, ACTIVE, 

_ Wide-awake flour salesman to represent 
us in the state of Indiana. Give references and 
age and also salary expected. Eagle Roller 
Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 





OMPETENT HELP — MILLOWNERS IN 
need of experienced managers, flour sales- 
men, bookkeepers head millers, operative mill- 
ers, engineers, millwrights, packers, etc., can 
write to the Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis, 
Minn. They can be placed in communication 
with the best of help. In asking for men, state 
wages, length of employment, etc. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 








WANTED— POSITION AS MANAGER IN 

200 to 400-bbl mill. Young man. Ten 
years’ sound general office experience with 
eastern and western mills. Address, ‘‘Busi- 
nom, 390” care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





\ JANTED—POSITION AS HEAD MILLER 

in mill of 100 bbls or over. Have had 20 
years’ experience. Best of references. Am 
unemployed at present on account of losing 
mill by fire. Address, William A. McNair, 
Parker’s Prairie, Minn. 





\ 7JANTED—SITUATION AS HEAD MILL- 

: er in 100-bbl mill or over. Holding posi- 
tion as head miller, but want to change. Un- 
derstand bs i milling. Cancome on short no- 
tice. Go references. Address, Thomas Mc- 
Ilveen, P. O. Box 73, North Branch, Minn. 





G ENERAL OFFICE POSITION WANTED— 

Competent to take charge of mill office, 
bookkeeping, correspondence and sale. Use 
typewriter but am not a stenographer. Millin 
Minnesota preferred. References. Address, 
a 399, care Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis. 





ay 7ANTED—IMMEDIATELY IF POSSIBLE 
_ or by Sept. 1, ce gga as second mill-. 
er in mill of 50 to 300 bbls, or as packer in larg- 
er mill. Steady work oot Bd Naturalized 
German. Can produce best of references. Ad- 
dress, W. M. 405, care Northwestern Miller 
Minneapolis. 3 





\ JANTED—BY AN ACTIVE MAN WHO 
has had thirty years’ experience in the 
flour business and who is regarded as being the 
best flour man in this terriiory, a position at a 
good salary, with a large winter wheat mill, to 
travel North and South Carolina and part of 
Georgia, tosell the large trade. Will guaran- 
tee to sell 100,000 bbls of flour per year, if al- 
lowed his own judgment in using brokers. Ad- 
dress, ‘‘Flour,’’ Box No. 170, Greenville. S. C. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








FOR SALE—A 75-BBL MILL. BEST OF 
locations. Good wheat section. Mill prac- 


tically new. Best of reasons for selling. Price, 
$6,000; $4,000 cash. Balance on time to suit pur- 
chaser. Address, B. B., care Northwestern 
Miller, 1116 Royal Insurance Bldg., Chicago. 


JOR SALE—STEAM FLOUR MILI, 150 
bbls capacity, located in prosperous II- 
linois town of 7,500 population. Cheap fuel, 
good shipping facilities, five railroads; -no other 
mill. Part cash—easy terms on balance. <Ad- 
dress, Illinois 397, care Northwestern Miller. 
Minneapolis. 











MISCELLANEOUS 








NIAGARA FRONTIER FACTORY PROP- 
erties. Kingsley, Buffalo. 





WANTED—ACCOUNT OF GOOD KANSAS 

mill for New York City and vicinity. Ad- 
dress, Herrman, care Northwestern Miller, 16 
Beaver St., New York City. 





ii ILL WANTED--IN EXCHANGE FOR A 
well-located, improved farm in Iowa or 

western Illinois. Give full description and 
rice in first letter. Address, Trade 389, care 
orthwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


\ TANTED—A MAN TO START A MILL! 

In a prosperous city of 1,700 inhabitants. 
No mill nor feed grinder in town. Good farm- 
iug community to draw trade from. A splendid 
chance for a good man. Address, A. H. Budahn, 
Horicon, Wis. 





OR SALE OR EXCHANGE-—-IN WEST- 
ern land (Canadian preferred) and part 
cash a 100-bbl steam flour mill with a 30,000-bu 
elevator, situated on track in North Dakota’s 
best wheat district. Mill in first-class order, 
with swing sifter condensing plant and run- 
ning. For particulars address, Dakota 398, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 


JOR SALE-SECOND-HAND FLOUR-MILL- 
ing machinery, consisting of Noye and 
Nordyke & Marmon rolls; Smith and Allis 
urifiers; round and centrifugal reels; Holt and 
hitmore purifiers; dust collectors; wheat 
steamers; Caldwell conveyors and wheat- 
cleaning machinery. Write for prices and 
further particulars to Duluth-Superior Milling 
Co., Duluth, Minn. 








PICK OUT A BARGAIN 


We have astock of Willford, Allis, Case and 
Stevens rolls. Also purifiers, scalpers, reels 
and bubr mills. A 10x20 Buckeye engine; and 
a 12x36 Allis engine, and boilers of different 
sizes. Cleaners, cyclone dust collectors, cupped 
belting, scales. All are second hand, but in 
good condition. Address 

NEIDHARDT MACHINERY CO., 
1007 3d St. S Minneapolis, Minn. 





SECOND-HAND MACHINERY 


Five Plansifters; 3 Universal bolters; 1square 
sifter; 40 stands rolls, all sizes; 7 feed mills; 10 
purifiers; 10 feed mills; can furnish you most 
anything you need in the line of second-hand 
machinery. Write for prices and description. 
We furnish cloth and do corrugating. J. M. 
conrad CO., 309 South 3d St., Minneapolis 

inn. 





FOR SALE 
Second=Hand Engines. 


One 18-in.x42-in. R. H. Atlas-Corliss Engine. 
One 26-hp. Rice Automatic Engine. 

One 8%-in.x14-in. Russell Slide Valve Engine. 
One 7-in.x10-in. Center Crank Slide Valve En- 


gine. 

One 7-in.x8-in. Center Crank Slide Valve En- 
gine. 

‘Two 6-in.x8-in.Center Crank Slide Valve En- 
gines. 

All in good order. Center Crank Engines 
never ran two months. 


MINNEAPOLIS STEEL & MACHINERY CO. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





FOR SALE 


2 Nordyke & Marmon, double roller flour mills, 
rolls 9-in.x18-in. 

2 Nordyke & Marmon, double roller flour mills, 
rolls 9-in.x24-in. 

1 bran machine. 

ELECTRIC MACHINERY 

250 light, 110-volt Mather dynamo. 

200 light, Westinghouse dynamo. 

150 light, Edison motor. 

30 H. P., Westinghouse motor. 

22. H. P., Novelty motor. 

5 H. P., Crocker-Wheeler motor. 

2 H. P., Crocker-Wheeler motor. 


WICKES BROTHERS 
SAGINAW, MICHIGAN 





ELEVATOR 
FOR SALE 


500,000 Bushels Capacity 
on the Burlington R. R. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Address G. F. 
care of Northwestern «/iller 
St. Louis, Mo. 








Millers use 


Jeffrey Pulverizers 


for their Grain, Corn Cobs, 
Corn Husks, etc. 


Catalogue No. 30 describes full line. 
Mailed on request. 
Free crushing tests. 


te JEFFREY <™MFG. CO. 


Columbus, Ohio, U.S. A. 
ELEVATING CONVEYING 











THE WEEKLY NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





Round Reels 

Iron Prince Scourer 
Richmond Scourers 
For sale cheap 


EVERETT, 
AUGHENBAUGH & CO. 
WASECA, MINN. 


June 14, 1905 











ii you have not seen our drab 

and enamel sacks you have 
missed the best the market affords. 
For strength and attractive print- 
ing our sacks excel. 

Paper bags that will stand long 
shipments are what millers are 
looking for. A cheap bag dis- 
gusts and loses your customer. 


TAGGART BROS. CO. 


Watertown, New York 





We solicit your inquiries and orders for machine- 
molded gears, one inch pitch and larger. 


If interested write for 
our Catalogue No. 27. 


H. W. CALDWELL & SON CO, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
NEW YORK CITY 
And Woodward Wight & Co., Ltd. 
New Orleans. 
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Using too 
Much Wheat 


Having trouble with your 
yield? Perhaps its your 
rolls? They may be dull 
or untrue. If that is the 
case, we can put them 
right - CORRUGATE or 
REGRIND them — and 
give you a quick and per- 
fect job. Write us. 


Twin City Machine Shop 
Garbett & Schneider, Proprietors 
Minneapolis, Minneapolis 











THE COLUMBUS 
LABORATORIES 


oi 
School # Milling 
and Baking Technology 
103 State Street, CHICAGO 


Analyses of wheats, flours, feeds, etc. 
rite for our new catalogue. 








ADJUSTABILITY for LIGHT 
OR SEVERE SCOURING 


is another feature of 

Monitor Separators 

which leads over other 

makes. Send for cata- 

logue today and learn all 

about these very superi- 
or machines. 


HUNTLEY MFG. CO. 
Silver Creek, N. Y. 


CATCH THE CROOKS! 


Evidence Wanted — 
Short Weight Flour 
Bran Adulteration 


$100 REWARD 


The Millers’ National Federation will 
pay the sum of $100 for information 








leading to the detection and conviction 

of millers or others guilty of packing 

flour short in weight, or adulterating 

bran or other mill products contrary 

to the requirements of State and 
Federal laws. 


L. T. JAMME, Secretary 
612 Royal Insurance Building 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








The Millers want the 


FRASER BOLTER 








THE HUMPHREY 
Employees’ Elevator 


“Let it go until next time!”’ 
says the worn-out miller, 
and so some little thing 

oes wrong for another 

alf-hour. DOES IT PAY! 
The Humphrey Elevator 
takes the Miller back at 
once, and there is no excuse 
for neglect of little things, 
Worth considering. 


S.K. HUMPHREY 
53 STATE ST., BOSTON, MASS, 





Because it is built upon a principle best suited 
to their ideas of what is right, and they know 
whatis right through hard work and experience. 
We build good mills. 2 3a 3# Write to us. 


FRASER--MATHER COMPANY 
e/Milwaukee, Wis. 

















